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Pegler’s Axe Gets Blunted oN 


AS A MAN who has carried a lance in the journalistic arena from almost the time 
I first shaved, I watched the joust between Quentin Reynolds and Westbrook Pegler with 
interest. It was not unlike those contests in the current Hollywood spectacles of old | 
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other a trident or a net on the / 


end of. a stick. 
I need not tell 
you which 
gladiator 
wielded the’ 
axe. 
Pegler’s 
wena has a. 
wide cutting ; 
edge that has 
bit into the 
naked flesh of 


many an -unarmed man 


Rome wherein a visored gladi- © a 
ator carries a pole-axe and the : | 


but the man who swings 


it did not find favor in 
the eyes of the jury that judged 
him this time. The 12 men 
awarded the contest to his ad- 
versary and laid down the 
heaviest penalty ever recorded in 
a libel suit in America—some 
$175,000, which means, I pre- 
sume, that they not only felt he ) 
was guilty of slander but that he | e 
was guilty of extraordinary As 
slander. It is a pity all cA 
America could not see the 
brand of man who has bespat- 
tered as many good names as 
Joseph McCarthy, thus scornin 
the judge's charge which said 
“Civilized society has always rec- 
ognized a man’s reputation as a 
precious thing.” 

Millions among the spectators 
followed the contest with inter- 
est equal to mine and I found 
the best accounts of it in Labor, 
the organ of a million railrovad- 
men and in the CIO News. As 
Labor said, practically all other 
newspapers were silent for 
“After all, Pegler is ‘one of their 


> >» 


own. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


2 * 


I WOULD, however, make ex- 
plicit a distinction which Labor 
doubtless felt, between working 
newspapermen and those who 
own the newsprint, the presses, 
the buildings, the news trucks, 
the wire services, everything but 
the souls of men and they feel 
they. have a lien on that. Most 
newspapermen, at bottom, I be- 
lieve, regard themselves the un- 
willing serfs of the barons in the 
cloud-fringed executive suite, and 
they feel, as; I have heard them 
say when spirit moved them, 
that they are denied their right 
to tell the truth as they see it. 

i 
AND REFERRING to spirits, 


’ J would say that the spectacular 


Poaeadssiictte Moo PIRES » 


= 


joust was not only watched by 
men of flesh and blood, but also 
by the shade of one who was 
very much flesh and blood when 
he walked this earth. I speak of 
Heywood Broun who founded 
the Guild to which most news- 


~ | & Child Shows the Way 


———S ee 


-ernment 


YOU ARE REMINDED 
of the Scriptures which said 
“And a child shall lead them 
.«« Read the letter from 


the seven-year-old child to — 
‘this paper thanking us for fight- 
ing for 


daddy who is in pris- 


on because hé took his stand 


for the people’s welfare: 
The letter is from 


father. (See page 7.) 


“I am enclosing a dollar which — 


EEF : 

~ Zz ee aes Lay . : > ie : a | i ee 
vita Ppenibiach blue t inp Soheldglnsy “<'*'the child's letter concludes; and) }: 
eS 


Hovey it Jb went your newspaper ‘to have'\ consis, 


was given to me to 


Mark | 
_ Manewitz, of St. Louis; it was 
_ sent to Bernard Burton who 
served in Italy with the child's . - 


it and keep printing the truth.” 


® 
FOR THE SAKE of children’ 


like Mark and the million more 
for whom his father went to 
rison, ‘for the sake of the mil- 
ions of their parents who are 
harrassed by the gathering dan- 
ers of our time—McCarthyism, 
epression, A-bomb war, we 


_ must say in as urgent a tone as 


we can, that our paper is in 
critical danger. ' 


nd cam- 


tle more than has come in. 
like « Wis+ 


ve ‘some ‘areas; ‘li 


Ten weeks ago we began 

ouign for 8146008. To date | 

paign for $11 0 date lit- 
~ half 


Florida, |; Gennesses, i ins |. by \retum. | 


diana, Maryland, Colorado and 
New York, have been coming 
through, we. have been able. to 


keep afloat. Becausé other areas, . 
notably - Michigan, Hlinois, Con- 


necticut, New England, Eastern 
Eastern Pennsylvania, have lag- 


. Zed seriously, we‘are in a state 


of financial crisis: Pe ee 
. This week and the three to 


follow are the most -critical for 
many urgent bills ‘hay to: be 

Do you stand with Jittle Mark 
Manewitz, believe with him | 


that our paper must go-on a 
must 
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GAINS IN COLLECTIVE bargaining and increased personal income tax exemptions are\ 
needed as “the quickest and most direct way’ to bolster purchasing power and the sagging econ- 
omy, the CIO declared last week.. The CIO’s analvsis, detailed in its “Economic Outlook, came 


out just a* few days before 
the Senate dashed hopes 
for anything but the “relief for 
rich only” tax bill. ‘That, of 
course, redoubled the emphasis 
on the wage fight as the only 
“quick” way to influence falling 
mass purchasing power. 

The CIO's analysis titled “col- 
lective bargaining and 


summary, of arguments for the 


bargaining table as unions’ in | 


many of the country’semajor in- 
dustries were in negotiations. 


The steel settlement on a pack- 


age estimated as amounting to 


9 to 12 Cont an eter CaenTIaS 


on the company) has shatter 
the view that this is no year for 


raises. 
© 


THE CIO ECONOMIC OUT- 
LOOK, refuting that view, says 
that whether unions take a raise 
in cash or fringes, “the general 
proposition that can and must 
be accepted is that continued 


productivity advances and the 
strong financial position of near- 


ly every section of American 
business make economic im- 
provement, whether in the form 
of wages or welfare improve- 
ments, for the great mass of 
American wage and salary earn- 
ers possible and, indeed, neces- 
sary. 
The CIO Economic Outlook 
calls attention to the following 
facts: 3 

® The weekly pay envelope 
in manufacturing was down to 
$70.20 in April, 1954, compared 
with $71.40 in April, 1953. But 
this cut was mainly due to the 
shorter workweek, elimination of 
overtime. This was also in face 
of a one percent increase in the 
cost of living, according to gov- 
figures. 

© The actual per-hour earn- 
ings of those. working went up 
by only five cents.an hour dur- 
ing the year (which still included 
a sizable part of 1953's “full 
employment” period). This is 
less than three - percent, com- 
pared with a rise in productiv- 
ity of four percent during the 

ar. The productivity rose 
emety with the help of the 
huge capital investments in new 
equipment. _ : | 

® National. income in wages 
and salaries d on an av- 
erage by one b | 
—from a rate’ of $202 billion a 
year last August to. $193 billion 
annually in April, 1954. This. is 


"a loss of some $12 billion in the °° 


begs Farrier dy sda ‘eowier ah 


tee AL Peva 


em- 
ployment in '54” was in effect a 


on every month . 
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thing’ that could have happened.”| teracy” but; 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


A SCORCHIN G SUN beat down upon the steel roof of the Sportatorium here while 
athletic arena 7,500 persons matched the 95 degree heat with their fervor in 
the fight to end jimcrow in the United States.” For five days 760 of those under the steel 


inside the huge 


Lumber Strike Nails 


| Down AFL-C10 Unity 
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A HANDSHAKE OF UNITY on the picketline st Weyer- 
houser Mill “A” in Everett, Wash., 
action in big lumber strike throughout six western states. Here 


workers from Snoqualmie AFL Lumber and Sawmill Workers Local 
1845 and Vail C1O International Woodworkers Local 23-191 smile 
and clasp hands in pledge to stay out together until yictory is won. 


By WILL PARRY EVERETT, Wash. 


E UNITY SLOGAN, “Don’t Split Our Unions Apart!” 
emblazoned in a hard- hitting AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Everett District Council strike bulletin, symbolizes 


‘1came from knowing that no longer 


. DALLAS, Tex. 


po had deliberated on stéps to 
be taken against jimcrow now that 
it had been declared illegal by 
the United States. Supreme Court 
on May 17. These were joined by 
the additional thousands to hear 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 


| United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, summarize the 45th N AACP 
convention and throw down. the 


who have sworn to preserve “our 


segrega ated way of life.” 
ough the crowded arena— 


yeating capacity 6,000 — had at- 
| mainly Negroes, there 
were family groups of white. citi- 
‘zens sprinkled unsegregated 
throughout the semicircular sea. of 
faces. They joined in applauding 
the thrusts of Dr. Bunche against} 
all forms of segregation. 


. * 
WHILE THE CROWD was ap- 


plauding the speeches, there was 
behind the applause the lift which 


relations with the ruling power, 


was the law on the side of the 
Dixiecrat politicians. The speeches 
ithey were applauding were not, 
as tlhiey had been before last May 
17, protests against “legal” 


Jimcrow is illegal in public sery- | 
ices. It was taken for granted that 


just the matter of schools. 


The resolutions, adopted the 
day before the meeting, although | 
strained thro 
inated by middle class members 


determined 


did paitially express the will to 
freeddm of the delegates and .the 
folks back home. They resolved 
against “economic imperialism” in 


Ahick: Adie 6 nd Satis Adee 


Walter White, ‘secretary of the) 


Dr. Ralph Bunche, director of the}: 


dis- to 


mmittee was silent on Guatema- 
the school decision went beyond | eo " 


committees dom-j|caffpaign to end jimcrow in pub- 
lie schools, housing, transportation 
to preserve. amicable|and jobs. Oy the question of job 
discrimination they resolved to 
condemn the President’s Govern- 


discrimination by firms with gov- | 
ernment contracts. The labor pan- 
and called on the U.S. government el did not get its demand for al 


oo eb Ho os elec pont 
as the House, es 
licans, voted support for the 
President’s “flexible” price sup- 
port program which ports ey Peet 
family (see story 

Bert on pagé 7). The Sos to1T0 
vote in the House. set supports 
on a sliding scale of 82% per- 
cent to 90 percent of parity on 
the six basic crops, instead of the 
present flat 90 percent. The Sen- 
ate majority machine was expect- 
ed to go along. . 

, * 


A SECOND CONFERENCE 
of the “Big Three’—John L.. 
Lewis, .of the United Mire 
Workers, Dave Beck, of the AFL 
Teamsters, and David McDon- 
ald, of the CIO Steel Workers— 
sent a joint letter to every mem- 
ber of Congress urging an 8- 


SCHENECTADY plant of 
General Electric went to IUE- 
Oe te tree Vote was 
8008 for TUE: te 79 for UE. 


OVERLOOKED in all the talk 


RAIL UNION paper, “Labor” 
warmed that unless administra- 
tion changes its ways it will go 
down in history as.the “era of 
brazen: political —— : 


NLRB CHAIRMAN Albert 
Beeson ran true to form when 
he delivered the only dissent to 
the Board’s decision requiring 
employers to furnish unions with 
lists and rates of pay of em- 
ployes. Beeson’s appointment by 
Eisenhower had been fought 
bitterly by- labor. 

* 


FOUR-DAY DISPUTE was 
touched off at Swift packing 
plant in Denver when a worker 
was fired for distributing CIO- 
PAC literature. The literature 
exposed the* GOP’s rich man’s 
tax bil. 


tim of imperialism, the resolutions 


The speakers at the Sportatori- 


rt independence move-|mass dé ation to the committee, 
crimination — they were calls el ig yt countries. Although ~ leg 
to enforce the Jaw of the land:|;,aochina was mentioned as a Vic- 


however. 


* 
THERE. WAS a reconfirmation 


of the: NAACP stand on its alli- 
ance with labor movement. More- 
over, the labor program against 


‘um reflected the resolutions call- ‘unemployment was indorsed ‘ al- 


ing for immediately tackling the 


ment Contracts Committee for its 


most‘in full. The delegates did not 
take quietly two paragraphs in the 
long labor resolution which: brand- 
ed the Negro Labor Council and 


the independent unions “expelled 
some time ago from the CIO as 


“subversive.” At the end of a heat- 


inactivity on complaints against}ed debate, the disputed para- 


graphs were. supported by a show 
of hands, but just about one-third 


(Continued on Page 13) 


new high levels of joint AFL-CIO: ~~ 


=z. <= ='Now Peasants of Guatemala Get 


Here in Everett, founded by 
Rockefeller money and dominated 
yet today by Weyerhaeuser and: 
other corporate giants, you breathe | 


=e =-2 =: Prison Camps Instead of Farms 


of salty air from nearby Puget! 


Sound. 

ergy joint strike committee’ By JOHN PITTMAN . 
meetings etermine every tactical) ,. 
move in the drive of LSW and CIO Guatemala Points Way to 
International Woodworkers locals' Free World.” 


to bring maximum economic pres-| That was the headline in 
sure on the gree ch Scripps-Howard’s N. Y. World 


THERE'S solid joint action on| Fele am and Sun on July 6, 


the picketline itself at Weyerhaeus- the. day when press reports 
ers Mill “A” and at its big néw'from Guatemala announced 
Kraft paper mill,. three-quarters of/ these measurés by the rulirig Ar- 
which w was as built by ws, fda Alol-| mas-Monzon military junta which 
lars under the tax steal’ pro, had ‘been installed after the ouster 
= of the Production! of the New Dealish regime headed 
et. 3 hy PB ident Arbenz - 
aj M5 and the Kraft mill, ple ae afer ae 
6ide:; by are et signs stat- 
Sa Wats Wonca ere hay 
noqualimie, eyerhaeus 
local) and “IWA Local 191” (the Fae. Feary 2p nile: 
Vail, Wash,, local) are “ON. STRIKE| mented ‘by’ additional detesuon 
A G AIN $ ae sites, presumably concentration 
TIMBER CO. , camps. First targets -of the junta 
Talk to pickets at any sawmill police were members of land re- 
or pulp. mill, large or: AFL or| form ‘co 
CIO,: and you'll find that the joint} Seventy-three percent of the 
strike for a common 12% cents ‘an 3,000,000 population were dis- 
hour: wage demand was “the best) franchised, on the pretext of “‘ili- 
, ooyea in} candid Eechite tks e- — 
seamed “by! sug the Avbstz prog, : 


yas 5) 


itunes, | ; 


al 


A: veteran 
the moaryit 


his“face 


propriated by. the United Fruit 
|Company and other U. S. corpora- 
tions were suspended, and prepa- 
rations begun to disposses the 
peasants and restore the lands to 
the Wall Street trusts. 


all Wall Street investors that their 
“rights” would be protected 
their investments welcomed. 


Fascist Spain. 


© Relations with Czechoslo- 


announced that no relations of any 
kind would ‘be permitted with 


stderr with adherents of the; members of the Socialist world, 


® Announcement that the junta 
will sign the anti-Communist res- 
olution which VU. S¢ Secretary of 
State John Fostet Dulles dictated 
to the Latin American Countries 
at the recent Caracas Conference, 
and will rejoin the Organization of 
American States. | 

® Seizure of the properties of 
all members of the ‘Arbenz gov- 


ernment, 


VY 4. id ; | : 
Agave Eh Eoted i. fined) govs ee 
i. f , ie’ ‘ore  & 
'.@) Or ‘bie i rs < - i+ : . 2 
ye y ff ae Phe) ’ + 39) wa a , vis . t , - " - e4 $ ¥ RAMPS, 


® Solemn assurance was given|Guatemala to its pre-1954 status 


and/other Wall Street trusts, were pro-| 
claimed in the name of “democ- 


vakia were ruptured and it was|tion, promptly told U. 


° “Denial. of, the ad of ale. i OE WES A ee 
nd. a : ‘ta. ieee tins teat va token 


tries ‘to violate the right of asylum|—after the fashion of Generalissimo . 
granted Arbenz, Foreign Minister Francisco Franco—that the “social 
Guillermo Torillo and other gov-| program” in behalf of the masses 


ernment members. 


of the people would not be dis- 


ma continued, 


“THESE MEASURES, restoring 


as-a colony of United Fruit and 


* Colenel Carlos Castillo <Ar- 


S. reporters 


ln 04 | nxtns ante ie “Qua. Mba 


propaganda-wise 


In our country, too, the prime 


movers of the fascist putsch had 
need of a cover-up. 
enhower and. Sécretary Dulles both 
hale he pa 0, vty 
a : racy. “democracy a e “free wor 
preparation to renew felatons with|ma#, the man. picked by United| The Justice | Department, 
ruit an rt- 
ment to head their joint rhea |eral Herbert: "Brownell followed up 


President Eis- 
wh as a victory. for 


under _ 
Attorney Gen- 


(Continded: on Page de 


Yous 
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iin Eleetrie A-Power 


JOHN STACHEL ey rye ~~ ne the A E. | se. By parm il aoe no ~ 
: : , | aos ee ‘ear _ recent) doubt had its effect on Con- 
. ha ‘world’s first“ atomic) yssR accomplishment (the ~ H- gressmen present. : : 
“gona yaa 1 ofl oe hide deniers wlag'ts| Tans GIVEAWAY f 
; ‘] of} to is angerous y : program ior 
ere The paaycthe see al- the Free World's hopes . . . than) the big monopolists has co. ate 
t ers alm Li] would have been the ease if the} tacked from a number of sources, 
ready supplying 5,000 O-| Soviets had announced that day| Leland Olds, former chairman of 
watts of-electricity to nearby farms| jt had been successfully operating| the Federal Power Commission, 
and factories, enough to supp yy 4! a practical industrial nuclear pow-| stated that “it would represent a 
city of 10,000 people, and that/er plant, (N. Y. Times, Oct. 23,! betrayal ef democracy to permit 
their scientists and engineers are) 1953), these new resources to be reduced 
working on more peacetime atomic) U, §. News of Nov. 6, 1953/to private possession.” He warned 
power stations, with 50,000 to/ noted a “marked ‘change of pace’) against “the fostering of a colossus 
100,000 kilowatt capacity, enough) in U. S. atomic development.”|in the energy field which would 
power for cities the size of Tren:| Heretofore all emphasis ‘had been{would be hardly compatible with 
ton or Youngstown. |on weapons.. Now, in view of the|the continuance of our democratic 
So it can be done. Why has our] world situation more attention was| society.” (Labor, Aug. 22, 1953). 
country been “scooped” on Com-/to be given to atomic power.| The American Public Power As- 
mercial use of atomic energy Pp The Speed was emphasized. Business| sociation in its testimony declared 
United States has the physicists,/ Week. this month said the A.E.C.|that-the bills currently before the 
the engineers, the know-how, and/“wants desperately for the U. S.|House and Senate “not merely per- 
the Pentagon only knows how/to be the first to produce substan-| mit but would invite the creation 
many billions of’ dollars, to do it./tial amounts of power from an|of a patent monopoly.” It warned 
‘It's certainly true that over 90) atomic’ plant.” against “a monopoly on a scale 
cent of the $11 billion spent so} A contract was: signed with|never before known in America.” 
far on the atomic energy program} Westinghouse, Mellon-Rockefeller} What can the people do to 
| 7 : _ | has been funneled into direct mili- ees to build the — —_ break this stranglehold that keeps 
| ethiedk.  Maiet che ss op {tary uses. '  |mercial atomic power plant .in the| our country from pioneering in the ~ 
. player pe alls Se dheke bees poate poten oe oe And it’s equally true that most} U. S. at Shippingport, Pa., near|development of this new scientific 
an of the nations a tiraigg rane Pittsburgh, with a capacity of 60,-| frontier? ‘The: first thing is to de- 
young scientists are being divert-|000 kilowatts. The tax-payers are/feat the current offensive of the 


Reviewing the U. S.- Soviet Match ed into military research by the/ going to put up $40 million dollars; monopolies to get their hands on 
_— — Pentagon, and have been ham-jfor the plant, scheduled to open the patent rights. All peoples or- 


in their scientific woftk by 
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tary, of which the Oppenheimer ma 


LONELY, OPINES OUR EXPERT |=3.° == =!%=== 


* 


_ By BEN LEVINE a Petrosian also scored three; yeT the fact is that today we 
R four exciting nights the Plt was indeed a tribute to Soviet sential So ‘oe 5 se ‘a = 
ballroom of the Hoteljpreeminence in chess that the| tical problems have heen ‘solved, 
Roosevelt in New York was the|4mericon team sonplcsoner: ahaa Robert LeBaron, chairman of the 
: ‘tani a : Military Liason Committee to 

scene of a titanic chess contest.|;owing. At a ceremony that fol- me Sastsy Conbaission. ‘told 
There were) victories, there|lowed the tournament, Alexander U. S. News and World Report in 

were defeats but everybody felt|Bismo, the American captain, pre-|, recent interview 
the entire affair was a complete sented-a cup to the Soviets for} he remaining problems are en- 
success. The eight Soviet chess'their ability and sportsmanship, gineering siebiaces which will be: 
masters had their 20 to 12 triumph, |and the Americans were entertain-| ¢o)yed rapidly if we put the neces- 
‘and the eight Americans were hap-jed with songs by Smyslov and|, oan i them. Baron said 
y in the knowledge that they did|piano playing by Taimanov. ‘Then ertiad Indie hashed beac pine 
Bore against the Soviets than did * wer for Améri¢a?, A two-way! 
gentina, Uruguay, France, Swed- LOGICAL THINKING ands shecniniy - milita co | 
en, Holland or England. creative imagination marked this has gripped the ero 5 energy pro-| 
World peace was also a gainer,!tournament, which reflected cen-! gram siuce its beginnings. James 
for the more than 1,000 spectators |turies of study of this fascinating Allen, in his book Atomic Imperial-: 
warmed to the friendly visit of e. The openings generally| ism, has detailed how the vast! 
these unassuming Soviet citizens fayored the “Indian systems, in| monopolies, dominating American 
whose pheonomenal playing they |the development of which ‘the|economic life, have taken over; 
applauded. ae Soviets had made special contribu-| America’s giant atom empire. The: 
Members of both teams had _tions. In former generations theo- taxpayers money has made all this 
friendly discussions © frequently ries of openings were based on ab-| possible, but the Morgans, the 
. @ver the games as they were finish-|solute conception of the best first| Rockefellers, the duPonts, the. 
ed. Robert Byrne, the young Am-|}moves aimed at a strong center| Mellons are reaping -the profits; 
érican, told me, when I asked him jand full mobility. In. the Indian| from this huge public investment, 
@bout the rumor that he had miss-| systems, however, there is no com-! and they are also running the Bee < ees 
ed a win in about the 100th move/|mitment of the center with Black‘ show. we SS ah Blethen We oR abana ae Ge UES ASSESS SRE CGE 
of his 107-move, 13-hour game vigilant to spot early weaknesses} UNTIL recently their almost ex- : 
paneer ony a oe eos lieniel- advoanagye . hee m8 seen aan he shboona 7 wet in 1957, Westinghouse will put up; ganizations, unions, etc., should 
both agreed there was no/first move. These systems combine| into which almost all the money] nals oxactan | at Fam th pat yey 8393 ae 


crepes cians positional manouvering. with bold, | and effort was thrown, as this was BUT this new emphasis .onj| Sanction this giveaway. Atomic 


ee 5 imagi th t t ) ) 
imaginitive attacks. bobtne Wall Surets “ahttabe dire atomic power is no guarantee. that; power must be devel q Olds 
an 


DONALD BYRNE and Larry NO actal ge 0 he np aes ete lomacy” ‘foreign ° policy. we will have atomic ‘power soon,|atural resource. As 


Evans had special reasons to be lor that it will, be cheap. when| stated, “Like the flowing watérs 
The peacetime use of atomic! —o =A fj of in our rivers .. . it should re- 


their Soviet opposite numbers, {chess book, For instance the eighth| Power presents a threat to the) #° SM woke a Drocekabig. mala a resource of the people, a 
yme winning three games and edition of Griffith and White’s| investments of the»monopolists in ly dominant, and military pod part of. the public domain,” 
ing one against Yuri Auerbach, |St@ndard book on openings, pub- ne ene Seen ree siderations still dominate thi ATOMIC POWER can come to 
and Evang winning two, drawing lished in 1952, devotes 48 pages srg mae Bee: Te nag — —— about atonlic power. Sl our country in a big way, and it 
one and losing one against Mark(‘® 9 mona pees In the first a es each “avg ge hat Even more significant is the|°¥ come quickly. But only if the 
eight pages is section, there , attitude of the monopolists, They people take the lead, as ‘they did 
an a 


Taimanow : 
’ footnotes. and 73 of these foot-| tival did not seize control of it, | : : 
Samuel Reshevsky drew all his|*"< dao’ th iy ; in New Deal days, and force 
not hased and so that they would be in ‘ajare at engaged’ in 
potas ere based ou games “played| Sosice to iatrouce it wien and|out effet’ Ge iaeey Ouapine ame. Boverement to. coamle: San 


mes with Vassily Smyslov . andj; Soviet 
om statements he made to the| ” mnaers, how it best suited their advantage.|amend the Atomic En Act, so 
tthe monopolists now have in the 


ess it was apparent he consider-| 18 it only a coincidence that this Th It i _tiny| that private business abl . 
this quite an achievement, _|Sreat_ leap forward in modern siptcienakitel: model of the nan to patent ‘atomic power dev io development of atomic energy. _ 
David Bronstein, the second Chess came with the end of World| 1.7. weeded for atomic power de-| ments. This means that the private} Now a threat to. our Fell 
go iet player, was the only one in | War I and with the October Rev- velopment ofan Ress nares tion| power trusts could create @ mo- used to feed the power of the Mor- : 
| ‘tournament to win all four olution in Russia? here. For ‘example, the Oak Ridge|nopoly of atomic power. When|°“"S and Rockefellers, the atom. 
es, while Paul Keres won three} * reactor and the Arco, Idaho re-| LeBaron was asked if the proposed| (*") CPt @ new greene yess 
vm try’s history when people take 


es and lost one, and two other} THE SOVIET UNION was still actor, are producing minute quan-| legislation would not allow one| "”. 

viet players, Efwim Geller andj under attack. in 1920, Russian -in- ‘tities of motricltye : concern .to establish a monopoly ieee hands. 

dustry was still four-fifths de-| The Soviet explosion of the}on atomic power if it developed a 
stroyed by the world war and the| Hydrogen bomb last year changed/ cheap method for producing it, he 
civil war, when the first All-Union| the picture somewhat. The speed| answered that that was.a reason- 
Championship was organized in| with which Soviet research was|able assumption. A Mr. Iddles of 
Moscow. The Soviet givernment,| proceeding, the fact that they] Babcock and Wilson Co. “caused! 
fighting famine and invasion, still} had developed the d-bomb before|some concern” when he testified’ 
had corey os for the encourage-| the Pentagon ‘did, made it appar-|before the Joint Congressional 
ment of clubs, which spread/ent tothe leaders of the U. S.|Committee on Atomic Energy. He 
rapidly in the years that followed, | atomic m that it was only} hinted that “several companies un- 
until now hundreds of factories!» matter time before the so-|det government ‘contracts had’ 
and trade unions have their chess|cialist world fulfilled its announced | ‘bright ideas’ but had witheld them 
: | QtOups. » intention of , exploiting _ atomic) because of the atomic energy =H 


Piha 4 ti ie sh? ; ; : , 4 og. SS ae Pall xz a ' . te 8 ' if: 4 ae ae uh ee “Se a ite i. 
""AGontinued on, Rage 14). | THOMAS E. MURKAY, iijt-|of batents.” (N.Y. Times, May IP’, ein 2c oben 
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NEW PROBE | 


WASHINGTON. 


IN JULY 1945, my outfit, Love Co, of the 398th Inf, of the 100th Div. went into train-|, 
ing—for a change. We had been in the line six consecutive months a the Nazis, Now 
we were preparing for — long voyage east to get into the fight against the Japanese. Last 


Tuesday in Washington I heard 

a former GI testifying about what|dies I had lost in France and Ger-| shrine those words for posterity. 
he was sea nant Soe july of 1945. It}many and about the fighting that + 

Senate internal se-|had gone on in the steaming jun- aeTID 

ita sg Bod headéd by|gles, some 7,000 miles from the) 7O PUT IT BLUNTLY, here it 
William E. Jenner (R-Ind.). Puerto Rican camp. where Ralph] is nine years later and a top Sena- 

This pa de Toledano was stationed. torial Committee up and says that); 
é we fought the wrong war in 1941- 


eh ‘nang cay" aon had - never 
n cioser than miles to any * 
OK, different peop had to, ve | THERE HE WAS, a. friendly = Rha apace Tapenese. We 
in ssesage ipton Kay . Tha pad Army had censored the editorials| and the Chinese. ) 
he was writing for an army news- And so the iced can actually 


— sree 7,000 ‘es any 
_ place where guns were being fir back ul 
paper back in July, 1945. And show what M 
cCarthyism means in 
what was this great- defender of its attitude to the war we fought 


mid OK ich, < I'ye already 
said, is some have to serve « 
7,000 miles away from the fight- “we — Ae cae F — for our country’s freedom. Here’s 
ing even when they're as healthy an owles Blaha: I had A the testimony that de Toledano 
and young and full of fight as!io+ the world can’t remain half pe ee the Jenner Committee ‘and 
Ralph de "relates was in July,! 1.ve and half free.” ronan ere’s “evidence” which the 
1945. Se ee ae Jenner ‘Committee gave us of the 
Now, it so happens that de Tole- In ‘other words, he was advo-|*crimes” of the Roosevelt admin- 
dario-was airing a gripe he had|°@%g war with the Soviet Union,| istration. The evidence consisted 
against the Army in ort is testimony and as it turned out from further mainly of So he put out by 
I heard on Tuesday. Which is also| testimony, also with the Chinese! the Army ae the waft. Exhibit) +: .  tween those elements within 
alright, I suppose. After all, what’s| Communists, while we were still’ sss Mag Besta leach camp who place thelr per- 
er ta don’ is pte aoe - ear 7 ith oar . a Oe ' sonal aah Sian and ambitions 
to ut as eSsCcrTi is Ow couid jus ear m ER a , ” 
ori "s dies who were crawling weaka * ahead of winning the eb: 
the mud in July, 1945, trainin | Far Pre mses Pisin she 
ing a “winn war 


pe against the United States 
Army in July, 1045, T kept thik to} 10 Mets up that p 
ing more and mo t d-| go to Japan to finish up tha 
° Bracing of the fighting, after we had aes ‘all these New Dealers, and Com- 
‘munists, and “Pinkoes” wanted—to 


a job in France and Germany. I 

could hear them telling off- ‘this ‘win the war. That shows they were 
guy de Toledano. This guy is 7,- | traitors alright. 

000 miles away from the fighting 
and he’s demanding that we not 
only break with our Russian ally, 


solini and Franco. That’s why the 
Army. burned those books as far 
| pewclegh ant ago. But the 


Chinese fighters against Japan alse | 
become an “enemy.” 

But I have a hunch. History 
ail And all oti ra 
se easily guys from 
Love company and a thousand 
more such companies will be ‘wise 
to the Jenners, the McCarthys and ~ 
the de Toledanos. 


Homer Martin Returns 
DETROIT — (FP) —The Justice 
Dept. has made known here that - 
a leading witness against former 
State Sen. Stanley Howak in de- 
naturalization, proceedings in fed- 
eral court will be Homer Martin, 

former t of the UAW-CIO, 


who was expelled from his jo b and 
the union a the 1939 Chovcinnd : 


were just: howled over by 
“treason” of the fo : 
from the Army fact sheet: - 

“The issue in China is not so 
much the tension that exists be- 


THEY'RE REWRITING history 
over in Senate Office Bidg., Room | 


a“ 


but that we go to war with her! 
Boy, can I hear those voices in 
Love Co.! 


But maybe this de Toledano is 


just another crackpot sounding off 


in 


1954? Crack 


were not only 


the Washington heat of july, 
t or not, his views 
welcomed by the 


Jenner Connuttion: but the’ Com- 


m 


ittee had them mimeographed 


and distributed to all of us news- 
paper reporters so we could en- 


They Fina 


lly Framed 


For Fighting Frameups 


The Georgia ia Congressman lunged toward him and called him in frenzied Sate: “You 
black son... of a ab »«. It was William L. Patterson, Negro leader and unwavering fighter 


for democracy, who earned this 
hater. 


Today, Patterson is in jail at the bee - 
Wderal House of Detention, serv- | 4 
ing a 90-day jail term for “con- ) % 


‘tempt.” 

, When the 90 days are over, 
Patterson may face the danger of 3 
a new citation for the same “con- § 
tempt” if the Government officials — 
gunning for him press the charge. § 


You see, the Government—which } 
has been trying to get Patterson 
into jail for some time now, no 
matter how —has rigged up the 
scheme of decaatibig “for tax pur- 
poses” the names of thousands of 
contributors to the Civil Rights 
Congress of which Patterson is the- 
national secretary. 

Patterson offered full financial 
- data to the government snoopers. 
But this wasn't enough, of course. 
It was “names” and “original rec- 
ords” wanted. And Patterson 
‘showed that these names and rec- 


ords are unavailable and cannot |tribution to America for which_the 


be produced. So it was off to jail|McCarthyites are now out to si- 
lence him if they 


for “contempt.” 


tribute of rabid hate from a typical, Dixiecratic, democracy- 


-'a. 22m defense of the Scottsboro Boys ar- 
Pe Fe: — and framed in Alabama for 
04 “rape” and sentenced to die. He 
ee 2 a” "ttn head of the International 
= =. 3 Labor Defense. 

= 4 In 1932, ‘he brought Mother 

jee 4 ~ Mooney to see President Roose- 

4 velt who then phoned California 

ape. governor on Tom Mooney’s release. 

“oe =~) In 1946, Patterson helped found 

ae) «the Civil Rights Congress in De- 

F4 troit, and has led it ever since as 

jon} a forefront fighter in defense -of 

=. 4 democratic liberty. He carried the 

F. } fight for Negro rights to the United 

2° 4 Nations with the document, “We 

y= } Charge Genocide” for which the 

2.4% <4 Washington authorities took away 
eee. his passport. 


ye 4 IS THERE anything of “con- 

Hones ae tempt” for the American people 
or its democratic in‘titutions in 
this record of unce: gg stru ve 
for justice? The contempt 
been on the side of the men chee 
have tried to frame Patterson down 
through the years 

Now they yf omiel him in ‘jail and 


can: 
The NAACP defended. Patter- 


THE WEEK 


THE JUSTICE 


re 89 > 
has been compelled to begin in- 


vestigations of three of its anti- 
Communist informers for per- 
jury, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
syndicated columnists revealed 
last week.-One of course was 
Paul Crouch whose contraaict- 
ory testimony has endangered 
convictions which the Justice 
Department secured by utilizing 
it. The other two are Manning 
Johnson and Leonard Patterson 
whose sworn testimony that Dr. - 
Ralph J. Bunche was a member 
of the Communist Party. was re- 
pine by a government loyalty 
rd. Increasing national at- 
tention toward the government's 
reckless use of professional 
stoolpigeons, brought about by 
these revelations, promoted the 
staid New York Times to assign 
its top political reporter, W. H. 
Lawrence, to make a study of 
the subject. He reported that an 
untold amount of funds are be- 
ing expended for a host of in- 
formers, tipsters and spies. 


Rep. Clifford Cis (R-NJ) Re- 
publican candidate for the U.S. 
Senate, _announced last week 
that if elected he would vote 
to remove Joe -McCarthy as 
chairman of the Senate investi- 
gating Committee. — 

* 


The. Federation of American 
Scientists has called for an over- 
haul of the Government's secu- 
rity system as an aftermath to 
the branding of atomic scien- 
tist Oppenheimer as a security 


457, where the Jenner Committee convention. 


IN CIVIL 


© Three Steelies Under Fire — 
° GOP Candiatde Hits MeCarthy 


-hunt in that ci 
ane sgpos 


LIBERTIES 


risk. The scientists urged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to name.a bord 
of citizens to “reform” the. sys- 
tem and to order “mks 3 
security boards to refuse to “ 
riously entertain” any hates 
similar to.that made against Op- 
penheimer. 


A ban against the pro-labor 
film, Salt of the Earth, was de- 
nounced be the Chicago Daily 
News. A showing of the film at 
a local theatre was stopped 
when protested by American 
Legion officials and _pro-fascist 


groups. ‘ 
AFTER DEFEATING a move 


to bury a resolution attacking 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 400 del- . 
egates to the Oregon Federation 
of Labor the anti-Mc- 


Carthy dec on by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

The resolution denouncing 
the Wisconsin senator and de- 


manding that the Senate force 


him to reveal his financial activ- 
- was introduced by William 

“Big Bill’ Way, head of the 
Portland Central Labor Council 
and business agent of Boiler- 
makers Local 72, 

* 

Mrs. Anita Vigoda, Pro 
sive Pasty for idate for 
gress at Newark, N.]J., charged , 
that the House Un-American 
committee is opening a witch- 

this summer 
e heat off the 
after the Hoff- 


es- 


Repolliots- pa 


me 


‘Readers Take Ad vantage 
Of New ‘Werker’ Sub Plan 


*.. 

ONCE yet per in 1952 the 
dg > vibe Patter- 
for cootemmt” w Patter- 
son al eae not be bullied by Dixie- 
crats of the Lobbying Committee, 
A Washington jury could not 
agree, and Federal Judge Young-| 

dahl dismissed the case. 
The racists have always wanted 


‘son in 1917 when he was arrested 


to “get” Patterson,  9' + ss 
Here is ‘part of Pattersén’s con-' 


for opposing ‘World War _I. * 
1927, he was a leading partici 

in the fight to save rt and Van- 
zetti, framed workers, from the 
frame-up which led to their exe- 
cution. He was. arrested three 
times by authorities who tried to 


get him to stop: Brier eee. the! m; 


ame-up. tit 
IN 1939} 


hope to keep him there indefi-| 


nitely,. 
Protests are going to U. S$ 


General Brownell, Wash- 


W's taken litle time to get rolling, but last week's, mall | 


be, mecelgey ore rie ghcaagg ev i ch eae 


y taken 


subscri 
have 


of dozen Worker subscribers and others — 


Daily Worker 
at the same time - 


friends =f ny wr : 


eo 7 ae : 
Pate snes: oa ‘~~ a? 
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Our Mal Whitfield, — 
ur moar venitriera, 


Y 11, 1954 


Be 
Ha 
fe 


egl 
— quoted in the seve “My 
tes give me more spiritual satis- 
f ti 7 . cad 


the dock. But Pegler had already 
snarled his abomination for the 
man -who had defended Sacco 


and Vanzetti, who had been ar- 7 


rested in the Amsterdam News 
ike for picketing, and who had 


. insisted on the famous clause in 
.the Constitution of the Guild, 


now known as the Broun clause; 
which says that no union brotb- 


er ma lied because of 
his political beli fs. 
Yes, there is much for which 


_ Pegler can hate Broun, and the 


measure of Pegler’s criticism 

reminiscent of a little man 
Goebbels) can be guaged: by Peg- 
ler's — to on ing describ- 
ing Broun as “filthy, unpressed 
and uncombed, He went around 
with his fly open and looked like 
a skid row bum.” I have encount- 
ered similar descriptions of men 
who attained calumny because 

loved their fellow men so 
well, men like Thomas Paine 
whom a later Tory named Teddy 
Roosevelt called a filthy little 
atheist. a 


THERE ARE morals galore in 
this trial, not the/least of which 
is this:.find any quotation today 
that speaks of human brother- 
hood, of social justice, and the 


_ fascist - minded of today will 


recognize it as a Communist pre- 
cept. Truly, it is an accolade 
for the Communists; you will re- 
member how, several weeks ago, 
a Congressma 
quotations from the Pope's en- 
cyclical on the rights of the work- 

as Communist. Some- 


ingman | 
. thing of the same happened, and 


with exquisite irony,. when 
Reynolds’ lawyer read the follow- 
ing quotation and asked Pegler 
his opinion of it: “Communism,” 
the lawyer read, “is the reaction 


to 7” ion and the 


+ few, and | 
‘ of the masses for a strong cen- 


~ tion? 


” 


tral authority to curb their en- 
emy. | 

Pegier’s reaction was certain 
and prompt: “Utter nonsense,” 
he sputtered, a 
false.” The source of the quota- 
A column of Pegler’s in 


19371 
* 


y WES, THERE) is: more: than 


food?'for' thought ' here, ‘there ‘is 


n described the: 


rere (2 y 


-his very good words during it, 


and who has moved 
as fast as his ‘long legs could go. 
To escape the wrath of men 
like Pegler (and McCarthy) his 
basso has roared his anti-Com- 
munism into every ear which 
would listen; he has written ar- 
ticles and books to purge him- 
self. But it did not pay off. Peg- 


. Jer’s column Jost him his job on 
Collier's where he had eared | 


some $300,000 in the previous 17 
years. 

Now what if his name. were 
not Quentin Reynokis whose 
uncle is Judge Jeremiah Ma- 
honey? What if his name. were 
Joe Doakés or to be more exact 
Owen Lattimore or Harry Bridges 
or any one’ of a thousand simi- 
lar, and who did not enjoy 
weighty friends in court tr bi 
bags of dollars for long legal 
suits? Suppose he were an ordi- 
nary working member of the 
American Newspaper Guild? 
What, I may ask, would be your 
fate if Pegler’s venom spurted 
your way? 

It is a serious thought, and it 
should have serious considera- 
tion. Could it result in this con- 
clusion—Brother, it is past the 
time to run, it is already past 
time to _be silent. Isn't it high 
time to take your stand and say, 
as. Heywood Broun once said, 
that there is no just law which 
decrees that a man, any man, 
must pay a penalty for his ideas? 
That, as the followers of John 
Huss said 300 years ago—gedan- 
ken sind frei—thoughts are free. 

And ‘isn't there a document 
called the American Constitution 
whose very First Amendment 
says just that? 


yvear. ° 


ClO ON SLUMP’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the “gross national product” 
(all the goods and services pro- 
duced in the U. S.) from $371 
billions to $357 billions. 


® Despite a 10 percent de- 
cline in production, and more 
than doubling of unemployment, 
profits for the first quarter of 
1954 ran seven percent above 
the same period a year ago. 
Dividends, too, reached a new 
high. This was made possible 
by the increase in productivity 


+ and cut in exces profits taxes. 


~@ The liquid assets of cor- 
porations (cash, government 
bonds and other forms not tied 
up) stepped up from $42.8 bil- 
lion in 1945 to $52.9 billion last 


* , 

THUS, LABOR can go back 
to any of the several wage-raise 
theories that have been ad- 
vanced from time to time—they 
all apply at today’s bargaining 
table: be it on the basis of 
“ability to pay,” productivity, 
increased cost of living, taxation 
of the pay envelope, or the view 
that increased mass consumption 
can -block a depression. 

The CIO’s Economic Outlook 
also reminds unions that it was 
labor's inability to win higher 


wages in the 20’s that caused 


the production vs. consumption 
lag ‘that brought the 1929 de- 
pression. 

“In the 20's labor was large- 
ly unorganized and lag of we 
was almost inevitable,” the CIO 
analysis went on. “Today there 
are strong unions in nearly every 
Sonaiaine ' dine machinery 

ing provi 
for helping to distribute the 
gains of rising productivity more 


fairly. Moreover, the gains won. 


by unions also tend to spread to 


ata Pa ee 


. into the 


Top Middle Distance Runner 


By STEVE MURDOCK : 


STOCKTON, Calif.” 


The world record holder and 


didn’t have it yy os 
-An hour before he had been 
‘in the ‘half mile run: for 
first timé since June 23, 1951. 
Creston Whitfield; who 
30. years old on Oct. 11, 
sat a bank under the 
ights at Baxter Stadium in Stock- 
ton and sought to evaluate his 

future. 

The man who has been called 


ment, .. 
He has his eyes on the 1956 
Olympic Games at Melbourne, 
Australia. His aim is to become 
the first man in the history of 
track and field ever to win three 
successive Olympic titles at 800 


, meters. At the moment, he shares 


with Douglas Lowe of Britain the 

honor of having won that particu- 

lar gold medal in two Olympiads. 
* 


ON FRIDAY night, June 4, 
at Compton, Calif., Whitfield ran 
the fastest half mile registered in 
the world this year, 1:49.8. 

That same Friday night at 
Compton, Wes Santee, the great 
Kansas star ran the second fast- 
est mile in history, 4:00.6. Satur- 
day Santee and Whitfield flew to 
Stockton to compete against each 
other in the half mile. 

The last time they had raced 
against each other at this distance 


‘was on July 17, 1953, at Turku, 


Finland. On that occasion Whit- 
field established the present 
world’s half mile record of 
1:48.6. Santee was second in 
1:49,9. 

As a result, 6,000 persons were 
in the stands at S on despite 
the fact that an unseasonal down- 

ur drenched the track only an 

ur before the meet. 

Shortly before 9 p.m. the run- 
ners took their marks. 

John Nelson, an ineligible run- 
ner from the University of Cali- 
fornia, set the pace throughout 


- the first quarter mile. He was 


clocked in 55 seconds, slow by 
championship standards. 

Then* Whitfield, whom Red 
Smith of the New York Herald 
Tribune called “the smoothest, 
most glossily graceful and most 
intelligently conditioned athlete 
in the world,” forged into the 
lead. 

He swept down the back- 
stretch of the wet clay track 
with that floating, relaxed stride 
that has elicited admiration from 
track and field enthusiasts the 
world over. 

But close at his heels was the 


- tall, short-striding Kansan, San- 


tee. ) 
As they came off the last turn 
into the long straightaway in 
front of the tand, the 
crowd surged to its feet. Santee 
came up to Whitfield’s shoulder. 
A roar echoed out into the June 
night as the two great cham- 
pions started their battle for the 
tape 125 yards away at the end 
of the stretch, : 

For perhaps 50 yards they 
raced stride forstride, each fight- 
ing with the experience born of 
many races to extract from the 
clash the maximum in adrenalin- 
producing “lift” without sacrific- 
ing an iota of running form ef- 


iency, 

Then Santee, who. had some- 
how managed to sleep 14 hours 
out of the previous 24, forged 
The e senior 
had the veteran world champion 


| The Obbabs Whitfield knew it. 
, ‘ A Oa , up, i eee: § 
fy Siemens Cn 


Pe esneyr el my ene 
inish line six yards to the good 
with Spurri third, Carlin fearth 


and Nelson fifth. Santee, give or 


take a second, had managed to 
put together two 55-second 
quarters, 

“I ran my race at Compton,” 
said Whitfield. “I just didn't have 
it tonight to come back, especi- 
ally against a ~— like Santee.” 


THE LAST time anyone had 


broken a ta 


field in a half mile was in a heat 


at the AAU championships in. 


Berkeley early. on the afternoon 
of June 23, 1951. In that case, 
with nothing except qualification 
for the finals at stake; Joe Deady 
of Georgetown was awarded an 
eyelash decision over Marvelous 


Mal. . 
The man who had _ beaten 


every great challenger of his time - 


from 1948 to the present over 
distances ranging from 440 yards 
to 1,000 yards and who has en- 


tertained hopes of becoming a. 


great miler, indicated he is re- 
vising his plans somewhat to-meet 
the demands of age. 

He said he’s giving up his 
idea of switching to the mile. 
Among other things, he said, he 
doesn’t have the necessary time 
to train for the longer race. He 
works as a cosmetic salesman and 
gets to practice an average of 
three times a week. 

Unlike 1948 and 1952, when 

he made the U. S. Olympjc team 
in both the 400 and meters, 
Whitfield said he. will confine 
himself to the 800 in 1956. 
’ He definitely hopes to add 
Australia to the list of nations 
‘ins which he has run. He has al- 
ready raced in such cities as Lon- 
don, Paris, Dublin, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Helsinki, Prague, Vienna, 
Berlin, Athens, Istanbul, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Tokyo and 
such remote Finnish hamlets as 
Katowice and Lahti near the 
Arctic Circle. 

Since only a. week before he 
was ‘quoted in the Hearst press 
as saying the admission of China 
to the Olympic Games was “open 
to argument,” he was asked last 
Saturday if he considered inter- 
national sports competition help- 
ed in easing world tensions. 


His reply was in the affirma-: 


tive. It has been his experience, 


_ ahead of Whit-: 


N.L. POWER, 
IT SAYS HERE 


Who's going to win the Allstar 
Game Tuesday in Cleveland? 


The Worker predicts a fifth — 


straight victory for the National, 
on ter power. By the way, 
we heartily agree with the fan 
vote (almost 4% million _ bal- 
lots were cast for the eight start- 
ing places on each team. In fact, 
the American League team came 
out just as we voted. In the Na- 
tional, we had Hodges at first 
and Reese at short instead of 
Kluszewski and. Dark, but won't 
argue too hard. Hodges was the 
closest second place finisher in 
the voting, even closer | 
Willie Mays Game to Duke Sni- 
der in centerfield, | 
The National has the greater 
long range power. On the AL 
team there are Rosen, Mantle, 
Berra and Boone as home run 
threats, those who hit them opf- 


ten. The National has six in this. 
category, Musial, Cam a, 


HIS .GOAL-AN UNPARALLELED THIRD OLYMPIC VICTORY  ## ~ 


he said, that the athletes “always 
get along.” He said it’s the “poli 
ticians” who aoe the trouble. - 


THERE can be no denying 


his own rolé as an international 


ambassador of goodwill, despite 
the efforts of AAU’ moguls in this 
country to charge him with de- 


_MIanding excessive expense 
money and too costly prizes while 


touring Europe last summer. 
' Jesse Abramson, writing in the 
current: (July)~ issue of -Sports 


‘magazine, brands. the charge as 


a phony. He charges, as others 
have, that this was a device to 
prevent Whitfield from winning 
the Sullivan Award, given each 
year by the AAU to the ‘amateur 
athelete who by performance, ex- 
ample and g influence, did 
most to advance the -cause of 
good | sportsmanship during the 
year. 

The award has never’ been- 


given to a Negro, and Whitfield, - 


who had his greatest year in 
1953, announced publicly he 
wanted to see this jimcrow 
barrier broken. 

“Actually,” writes Abramson 
of the expense account charges, 
“Whitfield was not brought on- 
to the AAU carpet, never form- 
ally charged with any violations, 
was left free to continue his ama- 
teur running, and, when it w<s 
too late, was cleared by the 
AAU.” ~ 

Abramson lays the denial of 
the Sullivan Award to Whitfield 
squarely at the door. of Avery 
Brundage, president of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee and 
chairman of the AAU’s Sullivan 
Award Committee. 2 

He describes Brundage as “un- 
compromising in his espousal: of 
lily-white, simon-pure amatenr- 
ism,”’ but points out that AAU 
officials were not the Ieast bit r-- 
luctant about using Whitfic'd’s 
ability to draw the customers to 
track meets. Oe 

Whitfield asked Saturday nig" t 


. if he. still entertains hones of | 


breaking the Sullivan Award jim- 
crow barrier, said, “I haven't h:d 
a good enongh year this vea-.” 
Reminded that the award wert 
last year to Major Semmy Lee, 


Olympic diver who didn’t com-. - 


pete in a single event in 1953. 
Whitfield called attention to the 


tremendous track and field’ ac- _ 


complishments made this year by 
two white athletes, Santee and 
Shot Putter Parry O’Brien. 

He made it clear that he thinks 
Santee and O’Brien are more de- 


serving of the award this year. 


Meanwhile, Whitfield has 
made another contribution to the 
fight against jimcrow in sports. 


This year he’s wearing the blue -. 


orig of the Los Angeles Ath- 
tic Club, the first Negro ever 
to represent that swank instit 

tion. | ais 
Whitfield interrupted the talk 
to hail Jim Jackson, the amazing 
18-year-old Negro sprinter from 


Alameda high school who was” 


voted the outstanding athlete of 
the PA championships for his 9.6 
and 20.8 times in winning the 
100 and 220 yard dashes, — 
“Tonight is the first time I've 
seen him run,” said Whitfield of 


panella, 
Kluszewski, Snider _ . 
ski, and their total is m high- . 


er. And in reserve, ready. to 
in, will. be Willie Mays, w 


5 flac 'Dillatd, “John Woodruff’ and _ 
> 4a} SSOCMeITE 01 Mia BV Hieheld, ‘32 OCQUOM. of 
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. this suffering is. In this way the | 
- artist helps to point oY © 


On ‘Modern Art’ 
: ’  . GHICAGO. 
Dear Editor: 


I have just mailed the follow- 


ing letter to my 12-year-old sis-. 


ter who wrote me about her in- 
terest in “modern art.” Perhaps it 
will be of some interest to your 
readers. — : 
“Dear Gwendy: 

“I was very glad to get your 
letter and your drawings. It 
seems to me that you have a real 
interest in drawing and painting, 
and considerable talent as well. 


“However, I don’t think that - 
you should waste your talent with 


‘modern art.’ There was a time 
when_I was very interested in so- 
called ‘modern art, but later 


when I learned more about the 


real purpose which art should 
serve, I realized that the absurd, 
silly things which go under the 
named of ‘modern art’ are really 
not worthy of our time and en- 
ergy. Such ‘art’ does not picture 
the real, true world in which we 
live. It is produced by 
(calling themselves ‘artists ) who 
are afraid of the truth. 

“But Gwendy, those of us who 
look forward to a new and bet- 
ter world, and who want to work 
- to make that better world come 
as soon as .possible—we are not 
afraid of reality and truth be- 
cause we sce all around as the 


signs of the new life which will . 


begin for us some day soon. It is 
the duty of the true artist to paint 
the real, everyday life of the peo- 
ple around him-or her: the heart- 
ache ef the mothers and fathers 
whose sons are taken away to 
_ fight a rich man’s war; the man 
out of a job whose family goes 
hungry: at the same time that 
milk is being dumped into ditch- 
es and potatoes are being plow- 
ed under or fed to hogs, just so 
that the subjects for the true ar- 
tist, not because of a morbid 
curiosity about people's suffering 
. but because the artist wants to 
show hew unjust, how unfair, 


how completely - unnecessary all 
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the . 
faults, 
world today,..he + 
changes should be e. And in 
order to reveal these faults best, 
so that everyone can understand, 
the artist must make his pictures 
true-to-life. That is why I think 
you should not waste your time 
and talent with er. 7 
¥ afar 


the bod “ees. in the 


cally. My 


ts that. 
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A New Pamphlet 


America and Asia. 
“e 


Series . 

A NEW SERIES of pamphlets 
dealing with the life-and-death 
questions of the day, has been 
launched by Intemational Pub- 
lishers. 

The new series is in line with 
one tens of thousands of readers 
will remember, the old Interna- 
tional Pamphlet series which 
were initiated in the 1930s. In- 
ternational pioneered in writings 
on economic and social relations: 


almost 50:titles were published. 


They included pamphlets of la- 


bor and economic conditions, the 
Negro people, foreign affairs, 
cultural matters, as well as other 
subjects of importance. The New 
Pamphlet series will similarly be 


of broad range. Labor Research - 


Association is collaborating in the 
tons. 


prepara 
The titles “The Income Revo-. 


lution” by Victor Perlo aud “Bil- 
lionaire Corporations,” by the 
staff of Labor Research Associ- 
ates, have a come off the 
press. Some of the forthcoming 
titles include “Apologists for 
Monopoly,” arguing against the 
economists who de-emphsize mo- 
nopolies ‘and their role: “Peace 
and Jobs” exposing the theory 
that peace means crisis and pre- 
senting a positive m for x 
peace economy; “Foreign Invest- 
ments,” showing the recent in- 
roads of the United States into 
the economy of other countries; 
and “The Labor Movement in 
the South Under Slavery,” by 
Heibert Aptheker, setting the 
record straight on the itive 
role of labor in that period. In ad- 
dition, there will a special 
series of pamphlets on U. S. re- 
lations with the countries of Latin 


~ 


4 


Liked North 


On Chess Players 
PARK RIDGE, I.. 
Dear Editor: 
I have been wanting to write 
you for some time to tell you 


times ee me to 


will: come 


Millay on_ Peace 
‘Dear Editor: — 


BROOKLYN. 


By JQ. LYNNE ' 


Somehow I didn’t expect ta” By Federated Press 


find material for “Péace Note- 
book” in the New York Times 
book section—and from a nation- 
ally -known ‘like Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. I guess youd 
say there's only a glimmer of 
hope here, but its a _ glimmer, 
and she did recognize that its 
up to us “to learn. to grow the. 
grain” to nourish peace. It's from 


‘the May 30 Times, Page 2, of 


the Book Review section. 
SONG 

Beautiful Dove, come back to us 
in April: 

You could not over-winter on 
our world, 

Fly to some milder planet until 
Springtime; 

Return with olive in your claws 
uncurled, 


Leave us to shrikes and ravens 
until springtime; 
We let them find their food as 

best they may: 
But you, we do not grow the 
grain you feed on: 


And will you starve among us, if 


you stay. 
But oh, April, from some balmier 


climate | 

Come back to us, be with us in 
the spring! 

If we can Jearn to grow the grain 
you feed on. 


You might be- happy here: might - 


even sing. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in 
“Mine the Harvest” Harper 


Bros. | 


On the Beam 


The threat against unions as 
a whole in the — Brow- 
nell bills is that Attorney 
General -would be empowered 
by full force of government to 
order a union to “dissolve, liqui- 
date and wind up” on the pre- 
text it was “Communist infil- 
trated” or a threat to “national 
security.” We have learned the 
hard way that the only way a 
union . . . can try to prove it 
wasnt or isn’t “Comrrunist in- 
filtrated” would be by electing 


officers and so polici 
..and a program me by gen- 


erals, — the - 
ment of Justice, etc. . 
The ILWU Dispatcher. 


Your Health 
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CAN YOU READ THIS? 


WE KNOW a woman who can 


read: three languages. But she 
can't read a fever theromoeter 
to save her soul! She is: confused 
by the difference between mouth 
and rectal temperature; when: to 
take temperature; and what it 
all.means. Or maybe she can’t see 
why it is so~ important. — 

- The first gy Be realize is 
that the human y is like a 
walking furnace. Your body 
burns: up to 2,500. calories (units 
of heat) a day, enough heat to 
bring -25 quarts of water to a 


_ temperature of 98.6 degrees 

years, unaffected by any external 
influence, is a wonderful accom- 
plishment of nature. This is call- 


cold. In reverse, when you ate 
too hot, you perspire, which helps 


cool your body. All this is nor- . 


mal temperature regulation in the 
healthy person. But sometimes 
body temperature goes up not 
simply because it’s getting cold. 
It may rise to figat off invading 
germs, to kill ae. 


MANY diseases are accom- 
panied by increase of tempera- 
ture, Which his called fever. In 
fact, fever is such a frequent 


accompanying symptom of many 


ases that measuring tempera- . 


ture is one of the means by- which 
illness may be detected. The way. 
the temperature goes up and 
down. may also disclose impor- 
tant facts about the condition. 
Therefore, when you feel ill you 
should take your temperature. 
The temperature of different 
of the body varies slightly. 
ectal temperature is likely to be 


pera rectally v 
sible. The rectal thermometer, 
: goes deeper into the. 


» erg over a full, de-" 


gree higher than it would else- 
where. A good point to remem- 
ber when you report a tempera- 
ture to your doctor it to tell 
him what the temperature is, and 
then add “by mouth” or “by 
rectum.” 

The only difference between 
the mouth and rectal thermome- 
ter is the shape of the bulb. The 
short round bulb in general in- 
dicates the rectal thermometer. 
The longer, more pointed one is 
for quicker warming in the 
mouth. Perhaps the best to have 
is a “stubby” model which may 
be used orally or rectally. The 
markings on both kinds of ther- 
mometer are the same, 
and do not allow for the differ- 


ence of temperature between the | 


mouth and rectum. : 
Br tay Th whey b are yay 

simi ° ave a long 
mark for each -and a short 
mark for each 
Only the even degrees; 94, 96, 
98, 100, 102, 104, are numbered 
on the thermometer, because of 


\ lack of space. There is an arrow 
pointing to the “normal mark,” 
98.6 degrees. Many thermome- - 


ters are marked in red above the 
normal point. 


READING... the. thetnibintter 
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Summer Stains 

Stains from cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums, soft drinks and 
mustard may set and darken in 
the strong summer sun. So take 
a few pen gp when 
youre picnicking and save on 
ita yes” at 

Give such stains first aid im- 
mediately by sponging with cold 


‘water while they are. moist and 


fresh. If any traces remain, they 
may be treated by rubbing gly- 
cerine or soapless shampoo into 
the stain and then sponging with 
cold water. A few drops of vin- 


egar may help, too, when appli- 


after the glycerine or sham- 
tréatment and then rinse 
‘eoscuiahiy with cool water. 
Never use soap or heat of 
any kind until the stain has been 
removed 


Other stains, if exposed to the 
sun, may be made more difficult 
to remove. oes for — 
may penetrate fabric more deep- 
ly if heated by the sun. E 
milk and meat stains may also 


be cooked into fabric by hot 


sunshine. 
Ice Cream Stains 
Ice cream, children and sum- 


“mer seem to go together. But 
and it is best - 


spills are 
to know how to treat them. 

Ice cream stains contain milk 
of cream, sugar, sometimes egg 
and sometimes coloring. To re- 
move a fresh stain from wash- 
able material; sponge the gar- 
ment with cold or lukewarm 
water and then wash in warm 
soapsuds. This works best if the 
ice. cream. contains no highly 
colored fruit or chocolate. 

ny material ay is not are 
able, sponge with a commercia 
cleaning fluid to remove the 


Se Follow 
irecti 


ions on the container. Use 
it out of doors or in a well-venti- 
lated room for the fumes may 
be toxic or inflammable. Let the 


fabric dry, then sponge with 
cold water to remove any stains 


from the egg and sugar in the 


ice cream. 
If the stain is not removed 


completely, follow with a pepsin 


treatment. You can buy pepsin , 


at the drug store. First sponge 
the stain with See Mee _ 
sprinkle in on mpened 
stain t it stand for half 
an hour. Brush it off and rinse 
the spot well. For. best results, 
be sure the material is free from 
soap and other alkali before ap- 


berries, egg, chocolate and co- - 
coa, codliver oil, green grass, 
candy and chewing gum—are 
discussed in- Farmers Bulletin 
1474, “Stain Removal- from 
Fabrics,” Home Methods, Single. 
copiés are free. on from 
~ Office of er ey oc i a 
epartment ‘Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. i : 


Melon. Pickle 3 
If you have made watermelon 


_ pickle every summer, to pep up — 


winter meals, ‘you may want to 


ed- firm ipe J 

(4% to 5 pints): 2 quarts lime- 

water (1 tablespoon, of lime or 
_ Oxi | at 


et), 1 


fresh water 
ces 5 stan 
overnight in cooking L 
cool place and drain. 

Spices in a thin cloth. 


into a kettle with vi , 
ring to a boil 
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among the 14 who were removed} 
;.|from office by the International 


SH 


——- 


‘Union administrator, Robert Carter.| Ford Facts says that the Dairy 
Local 659: and its newspaper the ji 
were placed under an administrator sagas 
on May 7, by the international ch 
UAW on charges of publishing) | 
anti-union articles in the — In the spirit of also vic-| 
newspaper, Searchlight, and alleg tori ident Carl amas 
‘ed dissipation of union funds. Sangh tes: — wages 
9] "The sebenh tees. of the Seance fone ee ee 
| + EE livht, carried hysterical ravings nt , 
“This does . not. constitute a), «6 C ct Part | ss 
crime,” Terrell writes, “because the] .-. | ha ¥ ‘i ny pnt ~AU t OTOW 
about its The result is _ —— ) 
.— program, a ‘ieat| rif wee” OY THE OLD-TIMER 
WOrkers Bling ypc y agents o CLAYTON FOUNTAIN, who stooled on former. UAW edu- 
ee oe it is Gangerous to/Flint who participated in’ leading rg yt wee» disorientation cational director of Plymouth Local 51, Sam Sweet during Sweet's 
gf nee the two workers out of the plant ns i copa 7 Cis denaturalization case, is now slated to stool against former. State 
that they should not accept the ee ? e ws a Senator Stanley Nowak, The UAW has revealed that F ountain 
word of a stool. a) aa sed aed “sa P thw does not’ work for them, hasn't for a long time, but has been im 
Mi ccivehiin tex lind a Griel’ tye Commtoant asea , the Sierras in California writing a fiction novel. Some people com- 
stag: he A 4 mented that he was probably recording his stool pigeon testimony. 
: . : . rae | He wrote a book before titled “Union Guy.” People commented 
at that time that all similarity between the title and Fountain was 
purely coincidental with pork chops. One of the highlights of 
Fountain’s hook “J'nion Guy” Hee ee stole day es — 
: ee ~ gscee a | steps during the ; He didn't of course that wor 
By it. PENN a lay in Rove cove age ms sion years: In 1955 the number of! my —. ha to se serge a age a ee 
ours of work without of pay,|vehicles produced exceeded the) wi July 13 in Federal Judge Picard’s Court, 100r, 
Enea of .4: Seviee) . , {increasing unemployment compen-| 1929 fi by 38 percent while} 9:30 p.m. | | 
IN THE PREVIOUS article’ sation benefits and extending the| the number of vehicles exported fell ” 
we. discussed the seriousness of| market for automobiles, This article} 51 percent. FORD LOCAL 600, we hear, has collected over $16,000 in 


the crisis the auto worker is;will discuss the third possibility,] I the 1929 ratio of quantities ex-. PAC-BUCKS for the 1954 campaign. This is the highest amount 
facing. We pointed out that that of enlarging the market. ed to quantities produced had of any UAW-CIO local. . 


the industry in 1954 will. i * , n maintained in 1953, the auto- 3 . (Li est | 
- all csubabilit, not x Say _ THERE ARE a number of ways,| mobile industry would have pro- the Ga <A Ce ana cr satu ee legi 7 agp po 
than 5 500,000 passenger vehicles, |@Cuding 1) large price reductions,/duced and exported 675,000 more| note): Atient: Sheds Enel 63 unemployed sola me ie | 
We asserted that becnuse of thi/2), Substantial wage’ ‘increases, 3)| vehicles. Exports in 1953 would e): See eae te Soke Toc 2. Tuesday pas as 
each company is desperately trying|* net! reduction in taxes for low|have increased by over 200 per- Rp pens megs sesmag a of halls Seer the Mar Hig gous 0 
to obtain for tteelf.0 larger share income’ groups,’ 4) an increase’ cent. | ; ae at t omnecties union ‘ ec “sales es relief 
of.a shrinking market. Due to these in exports and 5) a large public} Employment would have risen by, nes Py ce of the teesdl labor Sa ovine say et pedir com- 
Severe competitive conditions, each works program. A combination of 67,000. Unemployment in auto 2 “a ma dn SE ‘ncceieniiets 3 a Sein eg ec 
Ma ae aa i signin ws these factors could increase the/would have f , approximately} P ensation “tong oF) 26 a | 

cut costs. Despite allt ~ 7 the 2mount of available jobs. In this}83 percent from today’s level of put there by ©! + 
contrary, cutting costs, in the final tion of exports tn the. aues-| 200,200. TE the 1959 ratio had been! paT McNAMARA should make it clear in his candidacy for 
rr mean, ret producty "Before World War IL an impor ployment athe tuto industry wel, S, Seater, i he rennin fo, beat Heme, Feguton or i Bl 
the worker. Greater productivity in ag, . Ls PP peo mean have been oneeree? barger. bills like Fepuded, or act all the “ for the auto magnates. 
a contracting market in- yp McN ara, i recent speech, spent all his time attackin 
creased caimadioveoald pace weaelty — rect ae en ge cw eget ys just to_be safe, pore Moody, ie ae nat of the AFLere in the audience aos Pt 
Bem day <2 wird ka Aan |Felation of exports to vehicles pro-|that there i a vaaiie o ¢ ee there could be friendly competition to beat Ferguson. 2 
| ‘duced in some of the pre-war years. reaching such a high ratio as 12.5 THE PORT HURON nae eenarecie, should ‘get its Com- 


Vehicles % of percent; and that ii would be fool-| : . get On 
ish f . pecu mittee to Aid Migratory Workers on the job checking into living 
enesbiz —— oe wea bis i “tha con ag — and working conditions of 550 Mexican-American workers flown 
could create. Let us make this as-| here te work from El Paso, Texas. They live in six camps located 
sumption despite the facts that the} Pear Capac, Croswell, Deckerville, Jeddo, Juhi and Port Hope. 
at * ‘ 


world's tion is growing, that 7 7 
many scutes ackwasd tater PAC QUOTE OF THE WEEK says GM cancelled $250,000 
are idustrializing, that more and| worth of advertising in the Wall Street Journal because the news- 


3,577,000 3. | more of the world’s les are be-| paper printed info about the 1955 models which GM didn't want 
ginning to regard then senseeobile as| to get’out. You arent su to be dissatisfied with your 1954 


8,805,000 a necessity, and that the world; car for a couple of months: yet. 


meee 


p ket for automobiles should be 
In the immediate pre-war years|represented 9.8 percent of all the|_.-, : Bec 
$74,000 vehicles were, on the av-| vehicles odianed. Gadlasedh OP hey ae a cae GD sce 2 ani Among New Books Available at 
| ing. Let us ignore these facts and sagt te 
erage, exported each year. They figures with the post-war data — as a more “realistic” figure the! | 
igiven below. pre-war ratio of 9.8 percent. If in : BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
: 1953 we had maintained this de-/ 2419 Grand River, Detroit 1 | 
Year = —_ os have Bre ) 

: and expo approximately cone Orisis yman Lumer’ . 1.75 - 
1948 8. 655,000 more vehicles. This would a nang mide | : 35 

1950 : hicle exports would have increased|| “The Negro in Southern Agriculture by Victor Perlo 1.00 

1951 | 200 percent, and auto unemploy- Revolution’ by Vict Petlo and LRA 35 
1952 , ce _ » |ment would have fallen by 30 per- The Income ‘Revolution: by go nara 
1953 t cent. . Historical Materialism by Maurice Cornforth . 1.30. 

Average : oi The 1953. ratio of vehicles ex- | | : 
1949-53 : ‘ ported to vehicles produced was - 
Percent of Pre-War Av. 177% ) | —<s smo be —_ +P —_ 1. SS SS 
ONLY in 1948, the last year of aca bcc renga nine hohe sen ill act SRR Sar ae ee 
relatively unrestricted foreign 'trade,| exports sapencent a portion ak alan -_ as re os ae = : Quality Food. at Reasonable Prices 
oe ceistetcesiedse-ctattit |tn. the gogiendt years vent 1008 years, 1949-1958. In fact automo] llega . DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
Yiuail|- SRS ES COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS . 


: the proportion of the vehicles ex- han 
i | ported was *1.5 -percent ' less: thant YoU. wad. 72 Deurete Salih as sia 
ty anlage gnarl Be rare ey ee eS eine. _ Fira Branch: 2986 YEMANS | 
LK TR aA | Upon’ looking at these figures Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
Abt li lll tel td "eR ) Ve.|the auto worker may well ask why | ; PMs eee ea tests ist 
_ .» KPor-a good job of |... fh; ' we lost our foreign market, What}'* 
CLEANING ® PRESSING "level, ‘They|°aused this precipitous drop in for- ————==— 
REPAIRING. i eign demand? Is it not. strange that -—" 4S.ROVSTER 


Celt hi the post-war 


PHIL “RAYMOND percent: i 


'flexports have dropped to: such: 
extent that: in . 1953, ‘the cont 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN | | le 
__ . . DETROIT.—The signs and effects of the growing economic crisis are incréasing 
hourly and daily in the auto industry. The latest reports have it that over 7,600 working at 


Chrysler's Plymouth plant here will be laid off early in August, until possibly October. This ee é Meh sy 
will mean that a- corresponding ? : - -" | A ‘ : 
et 2 DETROIT. POLITICS erguson Vote, 


place in Chrysler Body -(Briggs) 


Sel Ua maker ames wil alo] Mele City Open Scotten ‘Shelter’ ? 5 Times : 


2 Oh Sekt St root 
M : ce, / 
250) in Prmow, wal ts otWaterworks  (Closed—Provide 


wa ae Sine ghcek oe e | « | i Ot - | 
asked i “model changeover | | | a3 3 
ihe '53 00 wes the worn, He PO £0 Kids | Nothing Better ainst or 
rep lind the te are filled.” Some| DETROIT,Children of work 
Ps —Chi of workers ; oe 
ry geben weet at Chryslet out around the slaved -Weatei works| . eget naa Ph th pre e DETROIT.—The AFL's League premacy on Detroits City Council, 
Plymouth a year ago. Park have only the blistering hot ype val th 8 noes for Political Action gave U.S. Sen-jhad a “perfect fecord in voting 
Willys in Toledo reported 1,500|sidewalks these days to play on. th gs tea ee — a in ator Homer Ferguson from _Mich-| “wrong, according to the AFL. 
more laid off with the passenger The fat boys ether _ ig Pa ~ Giclee” eaten wey = . i ’ Bovis right nmap — every. recommen- 
: t efuse to-take t , ~ (twice wron es. 
rw 5 ee ie oy craven ichicsiodic Park, re sla. ed over an old key to Council-| Congressmen from Michigan| Another report on Ferguson is 
ang woman Blanche Parent Wise. - |with no “right” votes at all were|that she told a delegation of UE 


Murray Body, which employed|spot for kids for decades. ) ptes : 

j | Two weeks ago, when hundreds|_ It was the key to the Scotten|McCarthy’s two buddies, Bentley} workers that unemployment wasnt 

ors here, will close. up. shop for|of kids were sweljering for lack of|Emergency “Shelter” of the Wel-land-Clardy. Bentley voted “wrong”|20 bad, blamed high prices on the 

good in August at its Clay Ave.|wading pools, swimimng facilities, fare Department. eleven times, Clardy nine, Dondero|farmers, and was for McCarthy 

plant. shady spots to play under, cool Roo gyn was the = ‘aoe oad awh and eee } atone i of the i a 
Chry i department | from , sixteen times wrong. | pr wasted. 

— re See eee tat Weta wocia Pack cuneate would "familie man Charles Oakman,|the anti-labor Butler bill and sup- 


nd|for that Waterworks Park contains,|would dump families evicted by| Congress ee eter 
nn PN micage 10 era we the fat boys of City Hall were lol-|landlords who had no place to go./well known to Detroiters for his| ports the administrations tax pro- 
, The “shelter” was overrun. with advocacy of white su-'gram. 


last . has closed til Aug.|ling on deck chairs out on a steam- years of 

18, wih the lant. will bonis er in Lake St. Clair. They were|rats; children were often bitten. | . 

slowly on the 1955 models, pres- guests on the annual cruise of the} Faanilie slept oe cot ia the hall W Wi ~ r 
etroit O ommerce, ail) Ways, jammed Close to one’ ano , 

ant pe Gal of Brie Ua bara hae vi ionet ono meweete | DIGGS Wins hearing 


Local 3 predicts: “We h injexpenses: taken care of, nothing to 
- > pe tet u do but ring for another tall cool|was never more glaringly revealed 


October alt seniority peopl ; 
wili be back 7 . one, or go down and eat their fill.|than in the tragic plight of the bd 
Lincoln Mercury and Packard a workers families, Negro and white, n rega on 


are shut down, as is Studebaker’s) 4 MASS PUBLIC RALLY to\""? “ved St Scotten. } 
main plant. General Motors has ' { Councilwoman Wise is given _THE DIGCS FOR from Michigan. His father, Charles 
had ‘some of its Chevrolet plants| Waterworks ‘Pack ‘is’ planned for credit” for closing up the Cotten| ONCE E Ce Coo ites in the|Diges, Sr. was the first Negro ever 
on four days. GM has closed its Saturday, July 10, at 2:30 p.m. at shelter.” Did the score of families nae aia (O08 a my lelected to the Michigan Senate, 
Electro-Motive Division, the No.| the Booth Theatre, 9636 Jefferson, |OcKed out now from the Scotten/13th Congressional District has sent| hore he was a floor leader for the 
1 builder of electric diesels, be-|c esters will be Judge Nathan shelter” get any better place to/to the voters in that area a drama-|New Deal legislation of the late 
cause of lack of business, the Wall Kaufman .and _attorney _Charles| ive? No, They went to the 2 fic appeal to support and elect|FDR and former governor Frank 

Street Journal Close 0) 1 ockwood, columnist for the East a Pe wruigre Pm gic ge oF the the first Negro to Congress from} Murphy. | 
ty oe workers are affected Side Shopper, community news- in sail of the 34 families already the Wolverine State. The 18 mem-| A number of Negro pons ma 
The auto monopolists are using” . “living Gem Tha ay seempene-ther Migtions, Congenmionnt OP at of § 2 CIO-PAC. ‘Teor. 
sr scale da . gation is My wate. State Senator Cora Brown, 3rd 


the approaching crisis to their own sai 
A NEIGHBORHOOD petition! extra bo dle these evict- Reese 
on aie ve eee, Site reopen the park is being circu- ed “a Councilwomen Wise's “cam- A postcard now in the mails to'senatorial District; for State rep- 


ie pe phn A +e gh det mee Already it’s reported in the} naigining.” __ |the thousands of voters in the ye resentatives: Edgar Currie, 2nd 
ditions of those working are daily , What about this McDougal'depicts two hands, Negro and/nistrict. Fred Yates, 4th District; 
imperilled by speedup, wage cuts sh ret es sat ght. “shelter,” the Councilwoman was}white, clasped together above a Rev. ao M. Ropes and James 
and short work weeks. ‘lasked?. She proposes that it be slogan: “Make Democracy Work”. Marshall, 9th District; David 


“oie One of the characteristics of a 

bie wage eee ee ater big business. administration like closed and shelters found for the A picture of State Senator Diggs|tiolmes and Charles White. 11th 

anal ee rae poop" rcent of the Cobo Gang is their deliberate | WO™° and children, with the is on the card. District : 

eens akties rid relief here are|nesiect of the needs of children in}/men “being placed elsewhere. This lest week State Senator pyaes 

N Ppiyng the working class areas, especially! Just like that, the Councilwoman|74 |, * Some of the other Negro can- 
s Diggs, Jr. protested vogor-| jidates running for office are Rev. 


egroes, an example of the dis-|. 
criminatory hiring policy of em-!Sibi “no money 2 - | Prepared to break up families Of ously the blocking by the Detroit robert Bradby, for. Congress, First 


loyers, that of hiring Negroes , workers on relief, forced to “live” 
B ’ 4 Shepay , 
no laying aoe. a ms. paying poste sf tee acl oP a » in disease ridden, rat infested holes! pean , Cages * —— a District; Olive Beasley, llth State 
ushig t tages 4 * Bak hd ves gee Loyalty” Commission to snoop| She herself, after being photo-| projects. He won the promise of| ®¢Presentative District; Frank 
ase: Two firm SE aigg pe around workers’ halls and meet-| graphed receiving the key to the|a public hearing on August 4 to Whisonant, llth State Rep. Dist.; 
ings. Just the other day the City|ccotten “shelter,” let it be known protest the 90-day stall the council; William Shuford, 7th State Rep. 


Pressed Metals up in Port Huron i 
: Council forked out some $29,000), . _. is using to further delay. carrying Dist. . 
have forced the union to accede just to survey possibilities for new she is going to throw a sumptuous! 9... Federel Judge Arthur Leder- andi Seinsibl Milien.  yennien 


to Pay cuts. They sell it-on the parking spots down around the big Party for the press at her elaborate | je’s June 22 court order_to end seg- for re-election for Coroner. — 


false claim that it will mean con- : 
tinuing working. Now after an department stores. home. Pee eos or Diggs is jects es All of the above mentioned can- 


agreement t t . ’ : 
ctton, Pressed. Matis wante u\*East Side Shopper’ Columnist Urges) will be the first Negro Gangrene |didsien sos, anising on: She: Pee: 


eclare the contract null and void, Pegee Action Despite ‘Red Herring’ |" ° © £° ‘ Washington 


ea out 100 grievances, ——e DETROIT -} ern C h t of a global, atomic age : 
the union give up everything. Thi —Just use Com-;the prospect of a global, ato | 
i stop further than Kaiser who|munists and the Soviet Union use| war of annihilation.» Dems Mobilize to Beat 


so far has just put over the wage the word peace, that doesn’t make; “Peace is a good word. It is 


cut, speedup and a long layoff.|it a bad word, writes. Charles;what the common: folks every- Tne. y | j 
Meanwhile in Michigan the’ Un-|Lockwood, _ newspaper columnist where want. It's what the wor ° | 
employment Compensation Secur-|in the East Side Shopper. needs if it is not to go through a} . yite ar y 7 


ity ep ay a igi The East Side Shopper claims|2¢w Dark oom. hag aaredt ir’ : 
mr ely YW) unemployed, with/a circulation of 100,000 a week. |Peace 8 MOL part Of anybOdys) iy iT Democrats have re- McCarthyism heart, body and soul 
50,000 of that. number having ex-| Are Americans going to agree cold war, It is part of the ages vealed their target, like that of|...H es ee-clerers as Met ) 


tion. __|that they prefer war, asks Lock-| 106, Struggle for « decent world) ciq bac ‘and AFL. to defeat the! 
wood,. because Communists use Some me. avr 5 : ly 


|Start working for it Spdays” attor-| >. 


icans seem to think so, he writes, 

7 ce hggeet rena 0% ane fos they become suspicious at the! . 

: here.” Compensation claim, Yi mere mention of peace, 

| frre : ere to have} ° 
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Pegler’s Axe Gets Blunted 
By JOSEPH NORTH : ) 
AS A MAN who has carried a lance in the journalistic arena from almost the time 


I first shaved, I watched the joust between Quentin Reynolds and Westbrook Pegler with 
interest. It was not unlike those contests in the current Hollywood spectacles of old | 


_- 


.eeaterced @8 secona ciass matte: Oc. ... .. +. ab tie pours 
fice at New York. N. Y.. under the act of Maren 3. 1879 
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ye 


- Rome wherein a visored 


di- 
ator carries a pole-axe and the 
other a trident or a net on -the 
end of a stick. 
I need not tell 
you which 
gladiator 
wielded the 
axe. 

Pegler’'s 
weapon has a @ 
wide cutting & 
edge that has. 
bit into the 
naked flesh of : 
many an unarmed man 
but the man who swings 
it did not find favor in 
the eves of the jury that judged 
him this time. The 12 men 
awarded the contest.to his ad- 
versary and laid down the 
heaviest penalty ever recorded in 
a libel suit in America—so 
$175,000, which means; I pre- 
sume, that thev not only felt he 
was guilty of slander but that he 
was guilfy of extraordinary 
slander. It is a pity all 
America could not. see the 
brand of manawho has bespat- 
tered as many good names as 
Joseph McCarthy, thus scornin 
the judge’s~charge which sai 
“Civilized society has always rec- 
ognized a man's reputation as a 
precious thing.” 

Millions among the spectators 
followed the contest with inter- 
est equal to mine ‘and I found 
the best accounts of it in Labor, 
the organ of a million railroad- 
men and in the CIO News. As 
Labor said, practically all other 
newspapers were silent for 
“After all, Pegler is ‘one’ of their 
own. ~ : 

* 
~ JT WOULD, however, make'ex- 
plicit a distinction which Labor 
doubtless felt, between working 
mnewspapermen and those who 
own the newsprint, the presses, 
the buildings, the news trucks, 
the wire services, everything but 
the souls of men-aad they feel 
they have a lien on that. Most 
newspapermen, at bottom, I be- 
lieve, regard themselves the un- 
willing serfs of the barons in the 
cloud-fringed executive suite, and 
they feel, as I have heard them 
say when the spirit moved them, 
that they are denied their right 
to tell the truth as they see it. 
* 
AND REFERRING to spirits, 


I would say that the spectacular 
joust ‘was not only watched by 


‘men of flesh and blood, but also 


he walked this earth: I 


by the shade of one who was 
very much flesh and blood me 
Heywood Broun who founded 


‘the Guild to which most news- 


~ 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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By. GEORGE MORRIS 


GAINS IN COLLECTIVE bargaining and increased personal income tax exemptions are 


needed~as “the quickest and most direct way’ to bolster purchasing power and the sagging econ- 
conomic Outlook, ’-came 


amy, the CIO declared last week. The CIO’s analysis, detailed in its “E 


- £ 


~~ 
A 


Fl 


out just a few days 
the Senate dashed: hopes 
for anything but the “relief for 
rich only” tax bill. That, of 
course, redoubled the ‘emphasis 
on- the. wage fight as: the only 
“quick” way to influence falling 
mass purchasing pow®r. ~~) 


The CIO's analysis titled “col- 


lective bargaining and full ‘em- 
ployment in ’54” was in effect a 
summary of arguments for the 
bargaining table as unions in 
many of the country’s major in- 
dustries were in «negotiations. 
The steel settlement on a pack- 
age estimated as amounting to 
9 to 12 cents afi hour (de ing 
on the company) has shattered 
the view that this is no year for 


raises. 
* 


THE CIO ECONOMIC OUT- 
LOOK, refuting that view, says 
that whether unions take a raise 
in cash or fringes, “the get 

roposition that can and must 
@ accepted is that continued 
productivity advances and the 
strong financial position of hear- 
ly every. section of American 
business make ! 
provement, whether in the form 
of wages or welfare improve- 


is ments, for the, great mass of 


_— 


A Child § 


YOU ARE REMINDED 


of the Scriptures which said: 


“And a child shall lead them 
..« Read the letter from 
the seven-year-old child to 
this thanking us for ficht- 
ing for his daddy who is in pris- 
on because he took his stand 
for the people's welfare. 
The letter 


 Manewitz, of St.. Louis: i 


n who- 


sent to. 

served in Italy with the child’s 

father, (See-page 7.) =. 
“I am: enclosing a dollar whi 


was given to me. to spend,” 


‘it coT Whint Yous mewspaper to have 


iv 


it and keep printing the truth.” 


4 P 

FOR THE SAKE of: children 
like Mark and the million more 
for whom. his father went to 

ison, for the sake of the mil- 
lions of their parents who are 
harrassed hy. the panne dan- 
5 of our time—McCarthyism, 

epression, A-bomb war, we 
must say ‘in as urgent a tone as 
we can, that our paper is in 
critical danger. 


Ten weeks ago’ we began 
ing fund 


cam- 


our annual- ’ 
. To date lit- 


paign for $11 
tle ‘more than ‘ide 
Becatise ‘some aréas,’ ¢7) 


half -has,come. Ip... | 
yee laf 
Tap \5" by: 


and 


hows the Way 
diana, Maryland, Colorado 
New York, have been coming 


_ purchasing power of wage earn-— 
ers within a year. "The same pe- 


». riod, Of declining mass p mS 

mad, «ene Donver aise shiiyeod da decline 
i wt 4¥ og ale ie Sei ee ee oe 

’ on Page » Alp Lgl 


me AGQr 


$ . 
‘¢. 
*ADS? 24 re 
a af 


American wage and salary earn- 


_ers possible and, indeed, neces- 


sary. 
_ The CIO Economic Outlook 
calls attention to the following 
facts: : 

® The weekly pay envélope 
in manufacturing was down to 
$70.20 in April, 1954, compared 
with $71.40 in April, 1953. But 
this cut was mainly due to the 
shorter workweek, elimination of 
overtime. This was also in face 
of a one percent increase in the 
cost of living, according to gov- 
ernment figures, , 
* @ The actual per-hour earn- 
ings of those working went up 
by only five cents an.hour dur- 
ing the year (which still included 
a sizable part of 1953's “full 
employment” peried). This _ is 


less than three percent, com-— 


pared with a rise in uctiv- 
ity of four percent during the 
= ‘The productivity 


huge capital investments in new 
equipment, ss Be 


® National income im wages - 


ore 


eneral , 


rose 
atgely with the help of the © 


and salaries dropped on an av- é 


erage by one billi 
—from a rate 


. “ | 
of $202 billion a - 
year last August to $193 billion = s —| 


annually -in April, 1954, This'e- . — 
a loss of some $12 billion in the = 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


A SCORCHING SUN beat down upon the steel roof of the Sportatorium here while 
persons matched the 95 degree heat with their fervor in. 


the fight to end jimcrow in the United States. For five days 760 of those under the steel], 


inside the huge athletic arena 7,500. 
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A HANDSHAKE OF UNITY on the picketline at Weyer- 
houser Mill “A” in Everctt, Wash., symbolizes new crest of joint 
action in big lumber strike tlroughout six western ‘statés. Here 
workers from Snoqualmie AFL Lumber and Sawmill Workers Local 
1845 and Vail CIO International Woodworkers Local 23-191 smile 
and clasp hands in pledge to stay out together until victory is won. 


' |were family groups of white citi- 


_|the thrust 


to enforce the law of the land: 


‘ices. It Was taken for granted that 
‘the school decision went beyond. 


determined. to preserve amicable 


DALLAS, Tex. 


roof had deliberated on steps to 
be taken against jimcrow now that 
it had been declared illegal by 
the United: States Supreme Court 
on May 17, These were joined by 
the additional thousands to hear/ 
Walter White, se¢retary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and: 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, director of -the; 
United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, summarize the 45th NAACP 


challenge’ to’ the racist politicians] ** 


who have sworn to 
segregated way of li 

Although the crowded arena— 
seating capacity 6,000 — had at- 
tracted mainly Negroes, — there 


— “our 


zens sprinkled unsegregated 
throughout the. semicircular of 
faces y joined in applauding 
rusts of Dr. Bunche against 
all forms of segregation. 

* 


WHILE THE CROWD was ap- 
plauding the speeches, there was 
behind the ‘applause the lift which 
came from knowing that no longer 
was the law on the side of the 
Dixiecrat politicians. The speeches 
they were applauding were _ not, 
as they had ‘been before last May 
17, protests against “legal” dis- 
crimination — they were calls: 


Jimcrow is illegal in public serv- 


just the matter of schools. 


The resolutions, adopted the 
day before the meeting, although 
strained through committees_dom- 
inated by middle ¢lass members 


relations with the ruling power, 


committee was silent on Guatema- 


campaign to end jimcrow in pub- : 
lic schools,. housing, transportation | long labor resolution which brand- 
and jobs. On the question of job ed the Negro Labor Council and: 


discrimination ~ they resolved to|the independent unions expelled 


“flexible” price sup- 
which perils e 


y, Erik 


ate majority machine was expect- 
ed to go along. 
| * 


A SECOND CONFERENCE 
Workers, Dave Beck, of the AFL 
Teamsters,,and David McDon- 
ald, of the CIO Steel Workers— 
sent a joint letter to every mem- 
ber of Congress urging an 8- 


CIO in an NLRBB poll. Vote was 
9,005 for IVE 0 5,178 for UE. 


eee 
RAIL UNION paper, “Labor” 
warned that unless administra- 
tion changes its ways it’ will go 
istory as the “efa of 
brazen political tetrad E 


NLRB CHAIRMAN Albert 
Beeson ran true to form when 
he delivered the only dissent to 
the Board’s decision requiring 
employers to furnish unions with 
lists and retes of pay of: em- 
ployes. Beeson’s appointment by 
Eisenhower had been fought 
bitterly by — 

te 


FOUR-DAY DISPUTE was 
touched off at Swift packing 
plant in Denver when a worker 
was fired for distributing CIO- 
PAC literature. The literature 
exposed the GOP’s rich man’s 
tax bill. 


————, 


tim of imperialism, the resolutions 


la. 

The speakers at the Sportatori- 
um reflected, the resolutions call- 
ing for immediately tackling the 


' 


to support independence move-|mass delegation to the committee, 
ments in those countries. Although | however. 
Indochina was mentioned as a vic- 


. 
THERE WAS a reconfirmation 


of the NAACP stand on its alli- 
ance with labor movement. More- 


over, the labor program against 
unemployment was indorsed al- 


most in full. The delegates did not 
take quietly two paragraphs: in the 


some time ago from the CIO as 
“subversive,” At the end of a heat- 
ed debate, the disputed para- 
graphs were supported by.a show 
of hands, but just about one-third 
(Continued on Page 13) 


condemn the President’s Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee for its 
inactivity on complaints against 
discrimination by firms with gov- 
ernment contracts. The labor pan- 
el did not get its demand for a 


did partially express the will to 
freedom of the delegates and the 
folks back home. They resolved 
against “economic imperialism” in 
Africa, Asia-and Latin America 
and called on the U.S. government: 


, 


By WILL PARRY EVERETT, Wash. 


THE UNITY SLOGAN, “Don’t Split Our Unions Apart!” 
emblazoned in a hard-hitting AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Everett District Council strike bulletin, symbolizes 


| 


—- 


new high levels of joint AFL-CIO; | 
action in the Snohomish pores e 
sector of the West's big lumber 
shutdown. 

' k.ere in Everett, founded by 
Rockefeller money and dominated 
yet today by Weyerhaeuser and | 
other corporate giants, you breathe’ 
in strike unity with every lungful 
of salty air from -nearby Puget | 
Sound. | ee 
Frequent joint strike committee By JOHN PITTMAN 


meetings determine every tactical) “, eS 
move in the drive of LSW and cio| “Guatemala Points Way to 
Free World.” 


International Woodworkers locals 
That was the headline in 


to bring 8 paper pan economic pres- 
wagner sa tT: Scripps-Howard's N. Y. World 
. THERE'S solid joint action on| Telegram ‘and Sun on July 6, 
the picketline-itself at Weyerhaeus-|the day when press reports 
er's Mill “A” and at its big new,from Guatemala announce 
Kraft paper mill, three-quarters of; measures by, the ruling Ar- 
which was built by taxpayers’ dol-| ma&Monzon military junta. which 
Jars under the “big tax steal” Pro-| had been installed after the ouster 
pees of the Defense Production! of the New Dealish regime headed 
[At Mill “A” sod the Kraft ill) manr ss 
side by side, are picket signs stat- sill . 
ti Sat Sa Ee, ll ton ui, ed 
ae, Wash., Weyerhaeuser} ,rhenz regime and alleged “ 
local) and, “IWA ‘Local 191” (the! Communists” were to ke surple. 
tind local) are “ON STRIKE| mented by’ additional devéation 
TIMBER COPS sites, poeryern sce tae 
= eS St toe Siaunienniaeeaacek-akeee 
or pulp mi. e or small, AFL or : eamneinlitane:.-°'s Eee 
CIO, and -you'll find that the joint —_ 
strike for a common .12% cents an 
hour..wage demand was. “the best 
thing:.that could..have happened.” 
, boomman, 53 years in| 
y, his. face. seamed -by| « 


d| their investments welcomed. 


- 
é : « 
- . Sear 4 


propriated by the United Fruit 
Company and other U, S. corpora- 
tions were suspended, and. prepa- 
rations begun to disposses the 
peasants and restore the lands to 
the Wall Street trusts. Pe: 

© Solemn assurance was given 
all Wall Street investors that their 
“rights” would™“be protected and 


® Announcement was: made. of 
preparation to renew relations with 
Fascist “Spain. - Mie. . 
® Relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia were ruptured and it was. 
announced that no relations of any 
kind .would be permitted with 
members of the Socialist. world. 
® Announcement that the junta 
will sign the anti-Communist res- 
olution which :‘U, S, Secretary: of 
State. John Foster Dulles dictated 
to the Latin ‘American Countries 
at the recent Caracas: Co 
and will rejoin the Organiza 
American . States. Ds 
® Seizure of the properties of 
all ‘members of the ‘Arbenz’ gov- 
ernment. : P . ll ale , .*" ® P 
© Denial of the’ right ‘of: safe 
embers of the Avben 
*and ‘ain’ t to 


. 


? 
tion of 


SIE kubens, ‘Fonsign labs 
grant oreign Minister 
Guillermo Torillo and other gov- 
ernment members. 

: — 

THESE MEASURES, restoring 
Guatemala to its. pre-1954 status; 
as a colony of United Fruit and 
other Wall Street. trusts, were pro- 
claimed in. the name of “democ- 
racy. Colonel Carlos Castillo Ar- 
mas, the man by United 
Fruit and the U, §. State Depart- 
ment to head their joint interven- 
tion, promptly told U..S. reporters 
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continued. 


Now Peasants of Guatemala Get 
Prison Camps Instead of Farms 


—after the fashion of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco—that the. “social 
program” in behalf of the masses 
of the people would: not be dis- 


In our country, too, the prime 
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JOHN STACHEL cier and member of the A. E. C./ 1954). This blackmail threat no 
r . : 4 _, |stated his fear that “this recent) doubt had its effect on the «Con- 
|PHE -world’s first atomic) UssR accomplishment (the. H-| gressmen present. | 

a 1] ofl to be, low donpeeoen thd, tel - TATIS. CAVEAWAY gigs 4 

.: cil ‘o , is gerous y to}. program for 

— The sere Be go teal, the Free World’s hopes ... . than|the big .monopolists has Sean ate 
misters annou Lil would have been the case-if the|tacked from a number of sources. 
ready supplying 5,000 Kkil0-| Soviets had announced that day/Leland Olds, formér chairman of 
watts of electricity to nearby farms! it-had been successfully operating) the Federal Power Commission, 
and factories, enough to supply 4/a practical industrial nuclear pow-| stated that “it would represent a 
city of 10,000 people, an that er plant, (N. Y. Times, Oct. 23,' betrayal of democracy to. permit 
their scientists and engineers aré/ 1959), : these new resources to be reduced 
working on more peacetime atomic; U, §. News of Nov. 6, 1953/to private possession.” He warned 
power stations, with 50,000 to/noted a “marked ‘change of pace’| against “the fostering of a colossus 
100,000 kilowatt capacity, enough) in U. S.. atomic development.”|in the energy field which would 
power for cities the size of Tren-| Heretofore all emphasis, had-been|would be hardly compatible with 
./ton or Youngstown. : on weapons. Now, in view of the! the continuance of our democratic 
= So it can be done. Why has’ our! world situation more attention was society.’ (Labor, Aug. 22, -1953). 
country been “scooped” On com-ito be given to atomic power.} The American Public Power As- 

_|mercial use of atomic energy? The| Speed was emphasized. Business| sociation in its testimony declared - 
United States has the physicists,) Week this month said the A.E.C.)that the bills currently before the 
the engineers, the know-how, and/“wants desperately for the U. S.| House and Senate “not merely per- 
the Pentagon only knows how/to be the first to produce substan-|mit but would invite the creation 
many billions of’ dollars, to do it.| tial amounts of power from an|of a patent monopoly.” It warned 
It's certainly true that over 90| atomic plant.” against “a monopoly on a scale 
: t of the $11 billion spent so} A contact was signed with/never before known in America.” 
ar on the atomic energy program) Westinghouse, Mellon-Rockefeller} What can the people do to 

| a3 has been funneled into direct mili- pee to build the _— —_ break this —o that eee 

; - jtary uses. mercial atomic power plant in the| our country from pioneering in the 

ae ~ Seoise toner” ‘sei Vode oo puis sts re And it’s equally true that most} VU. S. at Shippingport, Pa., near|development of this new scientific 

i of the nation’s op Boas ie mam Pittsburgh, with a capacity of 60,-|frontier? The first thing is to de- 

: ay : __ lyoung scientists are being divert-|000 kilowatts. The. tax-payers are|feat the current offensive of the 

Reviewing the U. S.-Soviet Match ed into military research by thé} going to put up $40 million dollars| monopolies to get their hands on 

— Pentagon, and have been ham-|for the plant, scheduled to open'the patent rights. All peoples or- 


strung in their scientific work by 
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tary, which the Oppenheimer 


LONELY, OPINES OUR EXPERT [ssc * "=< “¢"="= 


*® 


_By BEN LEVINE | nie 23 Petrosian also scored three vET the fact is that today we 
er points. 
R four exciting nights the|” Jt was indeed.a tribute to Soviet rade abs cag — 
' country’s program. All the 
ballroom of the Hotel/preeminence in chess . that the retical problems have been solved, 
Roosevelt in New York was the pmenicen 4 ggg gc mf oe Robert LeBaron, chairman of the 
‘tan: est. def ea Military Liason Committee to 

The: cot a cobs: chess wa showing. At a ceremony that fol- Atom: Energy Commission told 
ere were victories, there|lowed the tournament, Alexander , 
U. S. News and World Report in 

were defeats but everybody félt|/Bismo, the American captain, pre-|, recent interview. . 
the entire affair was a complete sented a cup to the Soviets for). The remaining problems are en- 
guccess. The eizht Soviet chess! their ability and sportsmanship, gineering problems which will be 
masters had their 20 to 12 triumph, |and the Americans were entertain-| (jj yed rapidly if we put the neces- 
_@nd the eight Americans were hap-jed with songs by Smyslov and effort into them. Baron said 
in the ‘nowledge that they did|piano playing by Tai on Poe nprsen 
bs s y piano playing Dy 4aimanoy. Then what has held back atomic 


ase te i om gover for Aneta! Ara 
8 » Uruguay, , LOGICAL THINKING § and|monopoly - military stranglehold 
én, Holland or England. __ lereative imagination marked this has gripped the atomic efiergy pro-| 
World peace was also a gainer, |tournament, which reflected cen-! gram since its beginnings. James’ 
for the more thin 1,000 spectators |turies of study of this fascinating] Allen, in his book Atomic Imperial- 
warmed to the friendly visit of/¢ame. The openings generally|ism, has detailed how the vast 
these unassuming Soviet rye vored the “Indian” systems, in|monopolies, dominating American 
whose nomenal playing they/the development of which the|economic life, have taken. over 
applauded. Soviets had made special contribu-| America’s giant atom empire. The 
Members of both teams had |tions. In former generations theo-| taxpayers money has made alll this 
friendly discussions frequently ries of openings were based on ab-| possible, but the Morgans, the! Jame 
over the games as they were finish-/solute conception of the best first| Rockefellers, the duPonts, ‘the; Bae 
ed. Robert Byrne, the young Am-|moves aimed at a strong center|Mellons- are reaping the profits 
@rican, told me, when I asked himjand full mobility: In the Indian| from this huge public investment,| # 
#bout the rumor that he had miss-/systems, however, there is no com-|and they are also running the 
ed a win in about the 100th move |mitment of the center ‘with Black! show. ; 
—_ 107-move, ay wy 57% fame yord to spot early perenne eis fem oo mon ne 7 , 
with Alexander Kotov, that in talk-/an ite seeking to maintain the|Clusive concern has n wi hee | SP +. 
ing over the game with Kotov, initial 7 there of having the} weapons side of atomic energy, $5 a we eee a iene Pccon sone: — 
they both agreed there was no/first move. These systems combine| into which almost all the money 29 Yes aie HR. 8862 pares 3393 which 
guch win. pdsitional maneuvering with bold,|and effort was thrown, as this was BUT this new emphatic on| Sanction this giveaway. Atomic 


* imaginitive attacks. the most profitable and helped to ; ; . 
oe :. d:_| atomic power guarantee: that) Power must be developed as a 
o| bolster Wall Street's “atomic dip- oe ort lene s nae ) natural resource. As Leland Olds 


DONALD BYRNE and Larry|. How much the Soviets have con* 
Evans had special reasons to be | tributed in this “hypermodem” ee eoataen me wna ' » when| Stated, “Like the flowing waters 
for they. did better than'field can be seen in any recent ais Aces Fs 2 ne gaye ; ase. of }Of in our rivers-.'; . it should re- 
eir Soviet om numbers, |Chess book. For instance the eig th st So of the bse lets atomic work main a resource of the people, a 
yme winning three games Sea gether a eeeaegh we eo hace, PO or facilites. Suil.|]y. dominant, and military -con-|Part of the public domain.” __ 
ing one against Yuri Auerbach, |Standard book on openings, pub- ebay oe A at ws :’| siderations wa feasts telckingl ATOMIC POWER can come to. 
gnd Evans winning two, drawing/lished in 1952, devotes 48 a on adie a fae eD on top| about atomic power. | ~..~ |Our country in a big way, and it 
e and losing one against Mark|*® the Indian systems. In the oP aed oii . ssbuae: “a top Even mdee. slesiicde: ig * the| C4 come quickly. But only if the~ 
ahiatintty eight pages of this section, there val Qik hak ani shee a a attitude of the monopolists Thn,| People take the lead;~as they did 
Samuel Reshevsky drew all his!" mares, Bme TD OF theee 0st. and so that rea as id be in alare at t engaged in® Pane the New Deal days, and force 
with tags i on ay paniet —s ~— position to itroduce it wien’ andjeuk ‘effort 4: get Congtiter: to os Bhat snag Samy ad 
temen gee , , neieg Sacra EG sn ic T 0 e fr 
press ot ames lesa hind sg Is it only a coincidence that this —e yon ay a Posmay 0 2 that theory de ake the monopolists now haye in the ~ 
éd this quite an achievement. great leap forward in modern}, rimental modala? of the : to patent atomic power develop- development of atomic energy. 
David Bronstein, the second Chess came with the end of World | ory “needed for atomic power de-|ments. This means that the private) New a threat to our freedoms, . 
iet player, was the only one in| War I and with the October Rev- velopmen t, are now iat tion power trusts could create a mo- used to feed the power of the Mor- 
tournament to win all four| lution in Russia? - |here. For utamhe, thetic Sixleslaapely: ck slat aie apa gafis and Rockefellers, the atom 
) , while Paul Keres won three * _;feactor and the Arco, Idaho re- LeBaron was asked if nye tamag pe sn cw gb that nia pron a 
es and lost one, and two other}. THE SOVIET UNION was-still actor, are producing minute quan-| legislation would not allow one} "YS History e people take 
iet players, Efwim Geller andjunder attack in 1920, Rassian in- tities of f cresrewas concern to establish a monopoly it into. their hands. 
dustry still four-fifths de-| ‘he Soviet explosion of the}on atomic power if it developed a 
stroyed by the world war and the| Hydrogen bomb last year changed|cheap method for producing it, he 
icivil war, when the first All-Union|the picture somewhat. The speed| answered that that was a reason- 
Championship was -organized in| with which Soviet research was|able assumption, A Mr, Iddles of 
Moscow. The Soviet. givernment, proceeding the fact that’ they| Babcock and Wilson Co. “caused. 
fighting famine and invasion, still| had d the H-bomb before}some concern” when he testified 
had sry. frog for the encourage-| the Pentagon did, made it appar-|before the Joint Congressional] 
, {ment of chess clubs, which. spread|ent to the leadets of the U. S.|Committee on Atomic Energy. Het’ . 
rapidly in the years that followed,| atomic program that it was only| hinted that “several ‘companies un-} _ 
until now hundreds of factories|a- matter’ of time before the so-|der _ government ‘contracts had 


‘and trade unions. have their chess|cialist world fulfilled its announced ‘bright ideas’ but had witheld them. 
intention | of exploiting ~ atomic} because of the atomic energy act's 


groups | “4 a 
uring ‘World War H,*the-tegu~ for peace. ~ |’... | testrictions j on .. ta, ownerph rerghi 
(Continued gat Rags 14)" 7 POMS MURRAY, Baan-/ of patents. WN. F Pimes, ‘May 
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IN JULY 1945, my outfit, Love Co. of 


WASHINGTON. 


: the 898th Inf. of the 100th Div. went into train- 


ing—for ‘a change. We had been in the line six consecutive months against the Nazis. Now 


Tuesday in Washington I he 

a former GI testifying about what 
he was doing in July of 1945. It 
was before Senate internal se- 
curity subcommittee headed by 
William E. Jenner (R-Ind.). 

This icular ex-GI had never 
been closer than 3,000 miles to any 
fighting. Well, I guess that was 
OK, different people had to serve 
in different ways. That July he 
was some 7,000 miles from any 
place where guns were being fired 
in anger. Which, as I've already 
said, is OK, some have to serve 
7,000 miles away from the fight- 
ing even when they're as healthy 
and young and full of fight as 
Ralph de Toledano was in July, 
1945, 

Now, it so happens that de Tole- 
dano was airing a gripe he had 
against the Army in this testimony 
I heard on Tuesday. Which is also 
alright, I suppose. After all, what's 
freedom if you don’t have the right 
to gripe? But as he described hi 
gripe against the United States 


we were preparing for the long voyage east to get into the fight against the Japanese. Last/ 


dies I had lost in France and Ger- 
many and about the fighting that 
had gone on-in the steaming jun- 
gles, some 7,000 miles from the 


|Puerto Rican camp. where Ralph 


de Toledano was stationed. 
ee 


THERE HE WAS, a friendly 
avitness, telling Jenner how the 
Army had censored the editorials 
he was writing for an army news- 
paper back in July, 1945. And 
what was this great defender of 
the free press griping about? “I 
had written an editorial attacking 
the Soviet Union. I had written 
that the world can’t remain half 
slave and half free.” | 

In other words, he was advo- 
cating war with the Soviet Union, 
and as it turned out from further 
testimony, also with the Chinese 


Communists, while we were still 


at war with Japan! 
Now I could just hear my bud- 
dies who were crawling around in 


Army in July, 1945, I kept think- 
ing more and more about the bud- 


‘go to Japan to finish up 


the mud in July, 1945, training to 
that p 

of the fighting, after we had done 
a job in France and Germany. I 
could hear them telling off this 
guy de Toledano. This guy ;is 7,- 
000 miles away from the fighting 
and he’s demandjng that we not 
only break with our Russian ally, 
but that we go to war with her! 
Boy, can I hear those. voices in 
Love Co.! 


- 


shrine those words for posterity. 
* 
TO PUT IT BLUNTLY, here it 


is nine years later and a top Sena- 
torial Committee. up and says that 
we fought the wrong war in 1941- 
1945. .We shouldn't have fought 
the Germans and Japenese. We 
should have fought the Russians 
and the Chinese. 

And so the record can actually 
show what McCarthyism means in 
its attitude to the war we fought 
for our country’s freedom. Here's 
the testimony that de Toledano 

ve the Jenner Committee and 

e's the “evidence” which ‘the 
Jenner Committee gave us of the 

crimes” of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. The evidence consisted 
mainly of publications put out by 

teres the war. Exhibit 


; 


But maybe this de Toledano is — 


off 


just another crackpot soundin y 
uly, 


in the Washington heat of 
1954? Crackpot or not, his’ views 
were not welcomed by the 
Jenner Committee, but the Com- 
mittee had them mi phéd 
and distributed to all of us news- 
paper reporters so we could en- 


They Finally Framed Him 
For Fighting Frameups 


The Georgia Congressman lunged toward him and called him in frenzied hate: “You 


black son... of ab...” It was William L. Patterson, Negro 
for demdcracy, who earned this tribute of rabid hate from a 


bater. 


tempt.” 


When the 90 days are over, ¥ 
e danger of § 
a new citation for the same “con- 


Patterson may face 


tempt” if the Government officials 


gunning for him press the charge. 
You see, the Government—which j 


has ,been trying to get Patterson 
into jail for some time now, no 
matter how —has rigged up the 
scheme of demanding “for tax pur- 


poses’ the names of thousands of © 


contributors to the -Civil Rights 
Congress of which Patterson is the 
national secretary. 


Patterson offered full financial - 
data to the government snoopers. , 


But this wasn’t enough, of course. 
It was “names” and “original rec- 
ords”: wanted. And Patterson 
showed that these names and rec- 
ords are unavailable and 
be produced. So it was off to jail 
for “contempt.” 7 


ONCE BEFORE in 1952 the 
government tried to jail. Patter- 
son for “contempt” when ‘Patter- 

son would not be bullied by Dixie- 
crats of the Lobbying Committee, 
‘A Washington jury could not. 
agree, and Federal Judge Young- 
dahi dismissed the case. 

The racists have always wanted 


Today, Patterson is in jail at the §. 242 aaa 
Nderal House of Detention, serv- [7% 


cannot | 


( to “get” Pattersomis "8 6 


Here is ‘part: of Pattersén’s con-' 


— + * 


é 


Py ° ee Ee 


2. 4 Moone 
3 -velt w 
/ eeee-governor on Tom Mooney’s release. 


leader and unwavering fighter 


typical, Dixiecratic, democracy- 


defense of the Scottsboro Boys ar- 


CO Sas OR Si eS 
q BS. 1 es > 
—- . Ray r< * s 
= @ rested and framed in Alabama for 
OR a, Re ce ee. MR » di 
wares Tape and sentenced to die. He 
EZR LI OE. h d f h I ° ] 
ee MS og Ma becam head of the Internationa 
* SR Or eee: 0 Saat 
» 4 Labor Defense. 
op re ae a 


In 19382, he brought Mother 
to see President Roose- 
then phoned California 


In 1946, Patterson helped found 


met ay a8 the Civil Rights Congress in De- 
@ troit, and has led it ever since as 


meee 7 @ forefront fighter in defense of 
mm. *4 democratic liberty. He carried the 
F+-4 fight for Negro rights to the United 


> 
ae 


eS Be gn ok 


tribution to America for which the 
McCarthyites are now out to si- 
lence him if they can: ) 
The NAACP defended Patter- 
a in 1917 when he was arrested 
r 
1927, he was a leading participant 


in the fight to save Sacco and Van- 


zetti, framed workers, from the 
frame-up which led to their exe- 
cution. He was. arrested three 
times by 
him to stop denouncing the 

; 


‘ 


opposing World War I. In 


authorities who tried to|: 


% <4 Nations with the document, “We 
y --4 Charge Genocide” for which the 
n.... 4 Washington authorities took away 


* 
IS THERE anything of -“con- 


; ‘3 tempt” for the American people 


or its democratic in‘titutions in 
this record of unce: g struggle 
for justice? The contempt has 
been on the side of the men who 
have tried to frame Patterson down 
through the years. 

Now they have him in jail and 
hope to keep him there indef- 
nitely. 


- Protests are going to U. §. At-| . 


General Brownell, Wash- 


‘ s * 
i ; | Le i 
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it is between those elements within 


2 ‘each camp who place their per- 


, and ambitions 
ahead of winding the war.” 
Ah, there's the real crime. ‘Talk- 


win the war. That shows. 
traitors alright. 


they were 


* 
THEY'RE REWRITING history 


THE WEEK 


THE JUSTICE oY ag 
has been compelled to begin in- 
| vestigations of three of its anti- 
Communist informers for per- 
jury, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
syndicated columnists revealed 
last week. One of course was 
Paul Crouch whose contraaict- 
ory testimony has endangered 
convictions which the Justice 
Department secured by utilizing 
it. The other two are Manning 
Johnson and Leonard Patterson 
whose sworn testimony that Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche was a member 
of the Communist Party was re- 
wer by a government loyalty 

rd. Increasing national at- 
tention toward the government's 
reckless use of professional 
stoolpigeons, brought about by 
these revelations, promoted the 
staid New York Times to assign 
its top political reporter, W. H. 
Lawrence, to make a study of . 
thesstibject. He reported that an 
untold amount of funds are be- 
ing expended for a host of in- 
formers, tipsters and spies. ~ 

e 


_ Rep. Clifford Case (R-NJ) Re- 


Senate, announced last week 
that if elected he would vote 
to remove Joe McCarthy as 
chairman of the Senate’ investi- 
gating — | 


The Federation of American 
Scientists has called for an over- 
haul of the Government's secu- 
rity system as an aftermath to 
the branding of atomic scien- 


tist Oppenheimer as_a security 


IN CIVIL 


® Three Steelies Under Fire 
° GOP Candiatde Hits MeCarthy 


publican candidate for the U.S. . 


! 
3 
z. 
i 
: 
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ini and Franco. That's why the* 
y burned those books as far 
as seven years ago. But the 
for the files, copies which 
all, you have to rewrite 
if you try to fashion a for- 
olicy where our Russian ally — 
enemy and where the 
fighters against Japan also 


ac 


uff 


E 
é 


THE 


ily. those guys . 
ve company and a thousand 
ore such companies will be wise 
o the Jenners, the McCarthys and 
the de Toledanos. ~ 


Homer Martin Returns 
DETROIT — (FP) — The Justice 
Dept. has made known here that 


naturalization proceedings im fed- 
eral court will be Homer Martin, 
former president of the UAW-CIO, | 
who was expelled from his job and 


over in Senate Office Bldg., Room|the union by the 1939 Cleveland 
| 457, where the Jenner Committee convention. 


LIBERTIES 


risk. The scientists urged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to name a 
of citizens to “reform” the ‘sys- 
tem and to order government 
security boards to refuse to “se- 
riously entertain” any charge 
similar to that made qeainst Op- 
penheimer, | 
A ban against the pro-labor 
film, Salt of the Earth, was de- 
nounced’ by. the Chicago Daily 
News. A showing of the film at 
a local theatre was stopped 
when protested by American 
Legion officials and pro-fascist 
groups. ; 


AFTER DEFEATING a move 
to bury a resolution attacking 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy. 400 del- 
— to the Oregon Federation 
of Labor passed the anti-Mc- 
Carthy declaration by an almost 
unanimous vote. 


The resolution denouncing 
the Wisconsin senator and de- 
manding that the Senate force 
him to reveal his financial activ- 
ities was introduced by William 
“Big Bill” Way, head of the 
Portland Central Labor Council 
and business agent of Boiler- 
makers Local 72, 7 

® ‘ 

Mrs. Anita Vigoda, Progres- — 
sive Party for candidate for Con- 

at Newark, N.J., charged 

at the House Un*American 
committee- is opening a witch- 
hunt in that city this-summer 
“to ne take t pam oe ey 
Republican pg after t - 
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gan- 

a liar, a man of ques- 

lé morals who went swim- 
nude, who proposed 

a on the way to her 
usband’s funeral, and, as the 
used to say, horribile 

ictu, horrible to relate, he had 
sympathies for the Communists. 
-Reynolds went to a libel lawyer. 


: * 
NOW I AM certain that a 


SPRRREE 


FTE 


quizzical smile must have played 


around the pale lips of Broun’s 
Perhaps he pondered the 
reasons that made Pegler see in 
him- the symbol of everything 
Pegler loathed. He must have 
mused over the line of a Pegler 
column quoted in the trial: “My 
hates give me more spiritual satis- 
factions than my friendships.” 
How apt a picture of the fascist 
sou'! Broun’s name was so prom- 
inent in this trial that the judge 
ruled the dead man was not in 
the dock. But Pegler had already 
snarled his abomination for the 
‘man who had defended Sacco 
- and Vanzetti, who had been ar- 
rested in the Amsterdam News 
striké fot picketing, and who had 
insisted on the famous clause in 
the Constitution of the Guild, 
now known as the Broun clause, 
‘which says that no union brotb- 
er may expelled because of 
his political beliefs. 

Yes, there is much for which 
Pegler can hate Broun, and the 
- measure of Peglers criticism 
(how reminiscent of a little man 
near the microphone named 
Goebbels) can be guaged by Peg- 
ler's words to the jury describ- 


ing Broun as “filthy, unpressed - 


and uncombed. He went around 
‘with his fly open und looked like 
a skid row bum.” I have encount- 
ered similar descriptions of men 
who attained calumny because 
loved their fellow men so 
men like Thomas Paine 
whom a later Tory named Teddy 
Roosevelt called a filthy little 
atheist. | | 
> 
_ THERE ARE morals galore in 
this trial, not the least of which 
is this: find any quotation today 
that speaks o 
hood, of social justice, and the 
fascist - minded of today will 
recognize it as a Gommunist pre- 
cept. Truly, it is an accolade 
for the Communists; you will re- 
member how, several weeks ago, 
a Congressman described the 
quotations from the Pope's en- 
cyclical on the rights of the work- 
ingman as Communist: Some- 
thing of the same liappened, and 
with exquisite irony, when 


Reynolds’ lawyer read the follow-. 


ing. and asked Pegler 
his opinion of.it: “Communism,” 
the lawyer read, “is the ne 
to erty, ion and t 
pt ech ira memes by the 
few, and represents the demands 
of the masses for a strong cen- 
tral authority to curb their en- 
emy.” : 
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, NES," THERE , is -more:: than 
' food):for thought ' here} ahéte "is 


ay 


years. : 

ae what if his gg — 
not Quentin Reyno w 
uncle is Judge Jeremiah Ma- 
honey? t if his name. were 
Joe Doakes or to be more exact 
Owen Lattimore or Harry Bridges 
or any one of a thousand simi- 
lar, and who did not enj 
weighty friends in court or bi 
bags of dollars for long leg 
suits? Sup he were an. ordi- 
nary working member of. the 
American Newspaper Guild? 
What, I may ask, would be your 
fate if Pegler’s venom spurted 
your way? . 

It is a serious thought, and it 
should have serious .considera- 
tion. Could it result in this con- 
clusion—Brother, it is past the 


time to run, it is already past 


time to be silent. Isn’t it high 


time to take your stand and say, 
as. Heywood Broun once ‘said, 
that there is no just law which 
decrees that a man, any man, 


’ must pay a penalty for his ideas? 


That, as the followers of John 
Huss said 300 years ago—gedan- 
ken sind frei—thoughts are free. 

‘And isn’t there a document 
called the American Constitution 


. whose very First Amendment 


says just that? 


human brother- | 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


of the “ggoss national product” 
(all the goods and services pro- 
duced in the U. S.) from $371 
billions to $357 billions. 

® Despite a 10 percent de- 
cline in production, and more 
than doublin g oF unemployment, 
profits: for the first quarter of 
1954 ran seven percent above 
the same period a year ago. 
aap Stee 

. This was made 

by. the increase in productivity 
and cut in excess profits taxes. 

© The liquid assets of cor- 
porations (cash, government 
bonds and other forms not tied 
up) stepped up from $42.8 bil- 
lion in 1945 to $52.9 billion last 
year. 

THUS, LABOR can go back 
to any of the several wage-raise 
theories that have been ad- 
vanced from time to time— 
all apply at today’s bargaining 
table: be it on. the basis of 
“ability to pay,” productivity, 
increased cost of living, taxation 
of the pay envelope, or the view 
that increased mass consumption 
can block a depression. 

The CJO’s Economic Outlook 
also reminds unions that it was 
labors inability to win higher 
wages in the 20’s that caused 
the prod 


& 
» the CIO 


| analysis went on. “Today there 
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-| By STEVE, MURDOCK 


STOCKTON, Calif. 

‘The world record: holder and 
two-time Olympic champion 
shook ‘his head and said, “I just 
didn’t have it tonight.” — 

-An hour before he had been 
beaten in the hhalf mile run for 
the first time since June 23, 1951. 

Malvin Greston Whitfield, who 
will be 30 years old on Oct. 11, 
sat on a grassy bank under the 
lights at Baxter Stadium in Stock- 
tom and*sought to “evaluate his 
future. ¢ 

The man who has been called 
the greatest middle distance run- 
ner the world has ever known, 
was momentarily discouraged but 


by no means considering retire- 


ment, | 

He has his. eyes on the 1956 
Olympic Games at Melbourne, 
Australia. His aim is to become 
the first man in the history of 
track and field ever to win three 
successive Olympic titles at 800 
meters. At the moment, he shares 
with Douglas Lowe of Britain the 
honor of having won that particu- 
lar gold-medal in two Olympiads. 

* 


ON FRIDAY night, June 4, 
at Compton, Calif., Whitfield ran 
the fastest half mile registered in 
the world this year, 1:49.8. 
That same Friday night at 
Compton, Wes Santee, the great 
Kansas star ran the second fast- 
est mile in history, 4:00.6. Satur- 
day Santee and Whitfield flew to 
Stockton to compete against each 
other in the half mile. 

The last time they had raced 
against each other at this distance 
was on July 17, 1953, at Turku, 
Finland.-On that occasion Whit- 
field established the present 
woad's half mile record of 
1:48.6. Santee was second in 
1:49.9, 

As a result, 6,000 persons were 
in the stands at Stockton despite 
the fact that an unseasonal down- 
= drenched the track only an 

before the meet. 

Shortly before 9 p.m. the run- 
ners took their marks. 

John Nelson, au ineligible run- 
ner from the University of Cali- 
fornia, set the pace throughout 
the first quarter mile. He was 
clocked in 55 seconds, slow by 
championship standards. 

Then Whitfield, whom Red 
Smith of the New York Herald 
Tribune called “the smoothest, 
most glossily graceful and most 
intelligently conditioned athlete 
in the world,” forged into the 
lead. 

He swept down the back: 
stretch of the wet clay track 
with that floating, relaxed stride 
that has elicited admiration from 
track and‘ field enthusiasts the 
world. over. 

But close at his heels was the 
tall, short-striding Kansan, San- 
tee. 
As they came off the last turn 
into the long straightaway in 
front of the grandstand, 
crowd surged to its feet. Santee 
came up to Whitfield’s shoulder. 
A roar echoed out into the June 
night as the two great cham- 


_ pions started their battle for the 


tape 125 yards away at the end 

“ie vena Wh pedk the 
or perhaps yards they 

raced stride for stride, each fight- 


ing with the experience born of | 


many races to extract from the 
clash the maximum in adrenalin- 

ucing “lift” without sacrific- 
ing an iota of running form ef- 


Then Santee, who had sommes 
how ged to sleep 14 hours 


out of evious 24,. forged 
‘ints the lead, ‘Tks Gollees sonics 
had the veteran world c 


pion 


collared, and Whitfield knew it. 


The ' Olymipie ‘winner eased up, 
and Skike etoppbd the ‘watches 


i & 


Y/ 


in 1:50 flat as he swept across the 
finish line six to the good 
, Carlin fourth 


with Sporrie 
and Nelson fifth. Santee, give or . 
take a second, had managed to | 


put together two 55-second 
quarters, ) 

“I ran my race at Compton,” 
said Whitfield, “I just didn’t have 
it tonight to come. back, éspeci- 
ally against a seam like Santee.” 


THE LAST time anyone had 
broken a ta 
field in a half mile was in a heat 
at the AAU championships. in 
Berkeley early on afternoon 
of June 23, 1951. In that case, 
with nothing exeept qualification 
for the finals at stake, Joe Deady 
of Georgetown was awarded an 
— decision over Marvelous 
Mal. 

The man who had beaten 
every great challenger of his time 
from 1948 to the present over 
distances ranging from 440 yards 
to 1,000 y and who has en- 


tertained hopes of becoming a : 


great miler, indicated he is re- 
vising his plans somewhat to meet 
the demands of age. | 

He said: he’s giving up his 
idea of. switching to the mile. 
Among other things, he said, he 
doesn't have the necessary time 
to train for the longer race. He 
works as a cosmetic salesman and 
gets to practice an average of 
three times a week. 

Unlike 1948 and 1952, when 
he made the U. S. Olympic team 
in both the 400 and 800 meters, 
Whitfield said he will confine 


_ himself to the 800 in 1956. 


He definitely hopes to add 
Australia to the list of nations 
in which he has run. He has al- 
ready raced in such cities as Lon- 
don, Paris, Dublin, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Helsinki, Prague, Vienna, 
Berlin, Athens, Istanbul, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Tokyo and 
such remote Finnish hamlets as 


Katowice and Lahti near the. 
_ Arctic Circle. 


Since only a week before he 
was quoted in the Hearst press 
as saying the admission of China 
to the Olympic Games was “open 
to argument,” he was asked last 
Saturday if he considered inter- 
national sports competition help- 
ed in easing world tensions. 

His reply was in the affirma- 
tive. It has been his experience, 
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ahead of Whit-. 


the . 


NL. POWER, 
IT SAYS HERE 


Who's going to win the Allstar 
Game Tuesday in Cleveland? 

The Worker predicts a fifth 
straight victory for the National, 
on ter power. By the way, 
we heartily agree with the fan 
vote. (almost 4% million bal- 
lots were cast for the eight start- 
ing places on each team. In fact, 
the American League team came 
out just as we voted. In the Na- 
tional, we had Hodges at first 
and Reese ‘at short instead of 
Kluszewski and Dark, but won't 
argue too hard. Hodges was the 
closest second place~finisher in 
the voting, even closer than 
Willie Mays came to’ Duke Sni- 
der in centerfield. 

The National has the greater 
long range power. On the AL 


' team there are Rosen, Mantle, 


Berra and Boone as home run 
threats, those who hit them of- 
ten. tg rn | = in le 
cate ° mpaneilia, 
Kluszewekd, Snider, and Jablon- 
ski, and their total is much high- 
er. And in reserve, ready to go 
in, will be Willie Mays, who 

_hit many more, than, any 


i 


AD, player i). i) besecioe » 0Miak Whitield 5) 
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along.” He said it’s the “poli 
fclans” whi ie the proubhe 
THERE can be no denying 
his own role as an international | 
ambassador of goodwill, despite 
the efforts of AAU moguls in, this 
country to charge. him with’ de- 
manding excessive expense 


~ money ahd too costly prizes while 


touring Europe last summer. 

' Jesse Abramson, writing in the | 
current (July) issue of Sports | 
magazine, brands the charge as. 
a phony. He charges, as others 
have, that this was a device to 
preyent Whitfield from winning 
the Sullivan Award, given each 
year by.the AAU to the ‘amateur ~ 
athelete who by performance, ex- 
ample and good influence, did * 
most to’ advance the cause of ~ 
good | sportsmanship during the 


The award has never been 
given to a Negro, and Whitfield, 
who had his greatest year in 
1953, announced publicly he. 
wanted to see this jimcrow 
barrier broken. 

“Actually,” writes. Abramson 
of the expense account charges, 
“Whitfield was not brought on- 
to the AAU carpet, never form- 
ally charged with any violations, 
was left free to continue his ama- 
teur running, and, when it was 
too late, was cleared by the 
AAU.” 

Abramson. lays- the denial of 
the Sullivan” Award to Whitfield . 
squarely at the door of Avery 


_. Brundage, president of the Inter- 


national Olympic Committee and 
chairman of the AAU’s Sullivan 
Award Committ-e. 

He describes Brundage as “un® 
compromising in his espousal of 
lily-white, simon-nure -2mateur- 
ism,” but points out that AAU 
officials were not the Jeast bit re- 
luctant about using Whitfie'd’s 
ability to draw the customers to 
track meets. : 

Whitfield asked Saturday nis" -t 
if he still -entertains hones of 
breaking the Sull’van Award jim- 
crow barrier; said, “I haven't h-d 
a good enovgh year this yea-.” 

Reminded that the award went 
Jast year to Major S-mmy Lee, 
Olympic diver who didn’t com- * 
pete in a single event in 1953. 
Whitfield called attention to tlie 
tremendous track and field ac- 
complishments made this year by 
two white athletes, Santee and 
Shot Putter Parry .O’Brien. 

He made it clear that he thinks 
Santee and O’Brien are more de- 
serving of the award this year. 

Meanwhile, Whitfield has 
made another contribution to the 
fight ‘against jimcrow in sports. 
This year he’s wearing the blue 
oe of :the Los Angeles Ath- 
etic Club, the first Negro ever 
to represent that swank institu- 
tion. | oa 

Whitfield interrupted the talk 
to hail Jim Jackson, the amazing © 
18-year-old Negro sprinter from 
Alameda high school who was 
voted the outstanding athlete of 
the PA championships for his 9.6 
and 20.8 times in winning the 
100 and 220 yard dashes. 

“Tonight is the first time I've 
seen him run,” said Whitfield of — 
the youth who earlier this — 
— esse Owen's world high 

1 100 yard dash record of. 
9.4. “He’s tremendous. He has a ‘ 
great future.” 

At that point Whitfield ex-” 
cused himself to talk to Jack-. 
son. In the back of his mind, per- 
haps, wasthe thought that 
was the youth who might one 
day win the award denied to— 

im and to‘Owens and Harrison _ 
‘Dillard, : John: Woodruff «.and 
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Dear Editor: oe 

I have just mailed the follow- 
ing letter to my 12-year-old sis- 
ter who wrote me about her in- 
terest in “modern art.” Perhaps it 
will be of some interest to your 
readers. : 

“Dear Gwendy: 

“I was very glad to get your 
letter and your drawings. It 
seems to me that you have a real 
intetest in drawing and painting, 
and considerable talent as well. 


“However, I don’t think that — 


you should waste your talent with 
‘modern art.’ There was a time 
when I was. very interested in so- 
called ‘modern art,’ but later 
- when I learned more about the 
real purpese which art. should 
serve, I realized that the absurd, 
silly things which go under the 
named of ‘modern art’ are really 
not worthy of our time and en- 
' “ergy. Such ‘art’, does not picture 
the real, true world in which we 
live. It is produced by people 
(calling themselves ‘artists)) who 
are afraid of the truth. 
“But Gwendy,.those of us who 


look forward to a new and bet- 
ter world, and who want to work 


to make that better world eome — 


‘as soon as possible—we are not 


afraid of reality and truth be- ° 


cause we se all around as the 


signs of the new life which will 


begin for us some day soon. It is. 


the duty of the true artist to paint 
the real, everyday life of the peo- 
ple around him or her: the heart- 
ache ef the mothers and fathers 
whose sons are taken away to 
fight a rich man’s war; the man 
out of a job whose family goes 
hungry at the same time that 
milk is being dumped into ditch- 
es and potatoes are being plow- 
ed under or fed to hogs, just so 
that the subjects for the true ar- 
tist, not because of a morbid 
curiosity about people’s suffering 
but because the artist wants to 
show hew unjust, how unfair, 
how completely unnecessary all 
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once Letters from 
On ‘Modern Art’. 


America and Asia. 
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this way the 
the. way 


reveal these faults best, 


t everyone can understand, 
artist must make his pictures 


true-to-life. That is why I think. 
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The new series is in line with 
one tens of thousands of readers 
will remember, the old Interna- 
tional Pamphlet series which 
were initiated in the 1930s. In- 
ternational pioneered in writings 
on economic and. social relations: 
almost 50 titles were published. 
They included pamphlets of la- 
bor-and economic conditions, the 
Negro people, foreign affairs, 
cultural matters, as well as other 
subjects of importance. The New 
Pamphlet series will similarly be 
of broad range. Labor Research 
Association is collaborating in the 


preparations. 

The titles “The Income Revo- 
lution” by Victor Perlo aud “Bil- 
lionaire Corporations,” by the 
staff of Labor Research Associ- 


peace economy; 
ments,” showing 

roads of the United States into 
the eco of other countries; 
and “The Movement in 
the South Under Slavery,” by 
Herbert Aptheker, setting the 
record straight on the positive 
role of labor in that period. In ad- 
dition, there will a special 
series of pamphlets on U. S. re- 
lations with the countries of Latin 


y 


Liked North 


On Chess Players 
PARK RIDGE, [.. 
Dear Editor: 
I have been wanting to write 
you for some time to tell you 


Your Health 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


_ WE KNOW a woman whe can 
read three languages. But she 
cant read a fever theromoeter 
to save her soul! She is confused 
by the difference between mouth 
and rectal temperature; when to 
take temperature; and what it 
all means. Or maybe she can’t see 
why it is so important. 
The first thing to realize is 
that the- human , ied is like a 
walking furiace. Your body 
burns up to 2,500 calories (units 
of heat) a day, enough heat to 
bring 25 quarts of water to a 
boiling point. A closed room 
with ee people becomes warm, 
as if there were a stove in action. 
The remarkable fact that your 
body has maintained an average 
temperature of 98.6 degrees for 
years, unaffected by any external 
influence, is a wonderful accom- 
_ plishment of.pature. This is call- 
ed temperature regulation. 
The ‘brain has a center that 


cold. In reverse, when you are 
too hot, you perspire, which helps 


this is nor- 


mal temperature regulation in the 


healthy. person. But sometimes 
body temperature goes up not 
simply because ifs getting cold. 
It may rise oe off invading 
germs, to kill aes 

MANY diseases are accom- 
panied by increase of tempera- 
ture, which his called fever. . In 
fact, fever is such a frequent 
accompanying symptom of many 
diseases that measuring tempera- 
ture is one of the means by which 
—. may be detected. The ve 

e temperature goes up a 
down may also disclose impor- 
tant facts about the condition. 


- how much I look forward to Jos- 
_. _ @ph North’s articles in'the Work- 
“ -» er, this last one on the chess play 


The humanity symbol 


‘times Seb oe oe to tears majesti- 
est hi for you, we . 


will come, through this maze, It 
- fs also good to read ‘Foster . 


cally, .My 


analysis~always cléar in 
larger consideration: ..... _A.-L. 


Millay: on Peace — 
Dear Editor: BROOKLYN. 
Somehow I didn’t expect to 
find material for “Peace Note- 
book” in the’ New York Times 
book section—and from a nation- 
ally known poet like Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. I guess you'd 
say there's only a glimmer of 
hope here, but its a glimmer, 
and she did recognize that its 
up to us “te learn to grow the 
grain” to noufish peace. It’s from 
the May 30 Times, Page 2, of 
the Book Review- section. 
SONG 
Beautiful Dove, come back to. us 
in April: | 
You could not over-winter on 
our world, 7 
Fly-to some milder planet until 
Springtime; : 
Return with olive in your claws 
uncurled. : 


Leave us to shrikes and ravens . 
until springtime; ~ 

We let them find their food as 
best they may: 

But you, we do not grow the 
grain you feed on: 


And will you starve among us, if 


you stay. 
But oh, April, from some balmier 


climate 

Come back to us, be with us in 
the spring! 

If we can learn to grow the grain 
you feed on. 

You might be happy here: might 
even sing. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in 


.“Mine the Harvest” Harper and 


Bros. 


On the Beam . | 


The threat against ‘unions %s 
a whole in the pro Brow- 
nell bills is that Attorney 
General would be empowered 
by full force of goverument to 
order a union to “dissolve, liqui- 
date and wind up” on the pre- 
text it was “Communist infil- 
trated” or a threat to “national 
security.” We have learned the 
hard way that-the only way a 
union , .. can try to prove it 
wasn't or isn’t “Communist in- 
—— — be by wes 
officers and accepting policies 
and a program cloud by gen- 
erals, liticians, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, etc. 

The ILWU Dispatcher. 


gree higher than it would else- 
where. A good point to remem- 
ber when you report a tempera- 
ture to your doctor it to tell 
him what the temperature is, and 
then add “by mouth” or “by 
rectum.” 

The only difference between 
the mouth and rectal therméme- 


ter is the — of the bulb. The » 


short round bulb in general in- 
dicates the rectal thermometer. 
The longer, more pointed one is 
for quicker warming in the 
mouth. Perhaps the best to have 
is a “stubby” model which may 
be used orally or rectally. The 
markings on both kinds of ther- 
mometer are exactly the same, 
and do not allow for the differ- 


ence of temperature between the. 


mouth and rectum: 

Most thermometers are engrav- 
ed similarly. They have a long 
mark for each degree-and a short 
_— for each fifth of a degree. 

n 
98, 100, 102, 104, are numbered 
on the thermometer, because of 
lack of space. There isan arrow 
pointing to the “normal, mark,” 
98.6 degrees. Many thermome- 
ters are marked in red above the 


_normal point. ‘ 
- READING the therniéiheter «‘* 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 
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Summer Stains 
‘Stains from cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums, soft drinks and 
mustard may set and darken in 
the strong sunimer sun. So take 
a few simple precautions when 
youre picnicking and save’ on 
clothes. a 
Give such stains first aid im- 
mediately by sponging with cold 
water while they are moist and 
fresh. If any traces remain, they 
may be treated by rubbing gly- 
cerine or soapless shampoo into 


the stain and then sponging with . 


cold water. A-few drops of vin- 
e€ 
after the glycerine or sham- 
treatment and then rinse 
roughly with cool water. 

Never use soap or heat of 
any kind until the stain has been 
rem - 

Other stains, if exposed to the 
sun, may be made more difficult 
to remove. ry for a 
may penetrate fabric more deep- 
ly if heated by the sun. Ege. 
milk and meat stains may also 
be cooked into fabric by hot 
sunshine, 


Ice Cream Stains 


Ice cream, children and sum- 
ar —" go — = 

ills are frequent and it is best 
to know how to treat them. 

Ice cream stains contain milk 
of cream, sugar, sometimes egg 
and sometimes coloring. To re- 
move a fresh stain from wash- 
able material, nge the gar- 
ment with or lukewarm 
water and then wash in warm, 
soapsuds. This works, best if the 
ice cream. contains no highly 
colored fruit or chocolate. 


On: material that is not wash- . 


able, sponge with a commercial 
i fraid to remove the 


eens pert of the stain, Follow 
i on the container. Use 
it out of doors or in a well-venti- 


lated room for the fumes may 
be toxic or inflammable. Let the 


fabric dry, then sponge with 


cold water to remove any stains 
from the egg and sugar in the 
ice cream. 

If the stain is not removed 
completely, follow with a pepsin 
treatment. You can buy pepsin 


at the drug store. First sponge - 


rer c. <: taraaar Bay nade 
in on the dampen 
stain it stand for half 
an hour. Brush it off and rinse 
the spot well. For best results, 
be suré the material is free from 


soap and other <Ikali before ap-_ 


plying the pepsin. j 

Home methods of treating 
other stains that children are 
likely to encounter— fruits and 
berries; egg, chocolate and co- . 
coa, codliver oil, green grass, 
candy and chewing gum—are 
discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1474, “Stain Removal from 
Fabrics,” Home Methods. Single 
copies are free .on request from . 
the, Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 


~ Washington 25, D. C. 


Melon Pickle 


If you have made watermelon , 
pickle every summer, to pep up 


may help, too, when appli- Winter meals, you may want to 


try cantaloupe for this type of 
pickle. Here's a recipe that 
makes about 3% pints of pickle: 
Use 3 pounds pared and cub- 
ed firm ipe cantaloupe 
(4% to 5 pints): 2 quarts lime- 
water (1 tablespoon of lime or 
calcium oxide, purchased at 
drugstore in 2 quarts water); 1 
stick cinnamon about 3 inches 
long; 1 tablespoon whole cloves; 
1 tablespoon whole allspice; 1 
small piece ginger root; 2 cups 
vinegar; 1 quart water; 2 


_ (4 cups ) sugar. 


To make: Soak the prepa 
cantaloupe an hour in lime- 
water and drain. Cover with 
fresh water and cook until tender — 
—about 20 minutes. Let stand 
overnight in cooking water in a 
cool place and drain. Tie the 
spices in a thin cloth. Put them | 
into a kettle with vi , water 
and sugar, bring to a boil. —_ 

Add cantaloupe and boil gent- 
ly 30 minutes. Let stand over- 
‘night. Cook again about 20 min- 
utes, or until the melon looks 
clear or translucent, and the 
_ is fairly thick. Pack the 
pickle in clean jars and pour in 
th — filling the jars to the 


the even degrees; 94, 96, 


knack. Thermometers are usually 
somewhat trian in shape, 
with one edge shi 

rest. This 


. Fhe tempera- 
ture is indicatéd by the point 


.which the mercury stops. Don’t 


worry about the fractions of de- 


grees, 
The mercury of a thermometer 


always remains at the tempera- 


ture measured until it is shaken” 


down. Therefore, this must be 
done before another temperature 
is taken. It should be shaken 


rooni 
_ is taken. Clean it with soap and 
cold water; 


t; hot-water may ruin 
it. Wipe ‘it thofoughly...And it’s 
a good idea to keep it away from 
heat,or sunlight, preferably, 
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. Tae goes deeper into the. - READING the thermoiieter  ” 
Sm, 7 Ys registers over a full de- ‘is quite” easy, onté' you ‘get ‘the ASO ree qececit ott 


NTO APPEAR nN 
HERE ON JULY 23 


Ee " GUMMRGGINE teas WC ihe gptak Noga sina, Paul Robe-. 
| - sn, has been scheduled here for Friday, July 23, 8 p.m. 


3 The concert, entitled “Salute to Africa,” will be held at the 
DuSable High School, 49th and State Sts. Sponsoring this recital 
of songs ie the Committee for African Freedom. 


Congress Singled Out 


A people's coalition in a BE 
could bring about a drastic change]! 
in the i cop of this . state's 

ec the state, | § 

in 
16 are Remehlos incumbents. and | S# 
nine are Democrats. At. least five) on 
of the Republican incumbents are; . 
notorious McCarthyites, and one, 
Representative Harold Velde of bs. : 
Pekin, is a national symbol of Mc- : 7 
Carthyite domination of Congress uni 

The CIO Industrial Union Coun- Steel local election results injmitteemen, two ‘aceeibanas cava Mienateah. The Rusich slabs took 
cil -has decided to concentrate on ras Pes ten, poser Chicage re-\defeated. In Division 3, independ-|six out of the 11 local offices. 
four ‘key districts to retain . pro-: vealed varying trends, with voting |ent candidate Jack Lee, editor of! In the Republic Steel local in 

In the big U.S. Stee! Local 104|James. Joe Bitango defeated FO" ces’ in ‘sevice’ waden beak 4 


Pens pe Bg Republican candidates. | Scerle the administra 
. ary, John W. M .|Scerietic, . a tion can- . 
AF in-Gary, John sapere pear plea for unity “in a fight with the 


for Political : 
Education age dy endorsed i | Oo for reelection presi-|didate in Division 2. 
the Democratic candidates in all " i : dent. His slate was lected with| A so-called “upset” took place |steel corporations.” The local had 
districts gnd has singled out two/tl one exception. ina the Gary Mill local where Jo- Jo- previously been under an adminis- . 


areas for concentrated work. : iseph W. Rusich. became. hip by th 
A close rare develo i wine. president, |trationship by the international 
‘* resklesit: “The i Negro defeating incumbent George P. union, with appointed officers. _ 


CIO CONCENTRATION areas leader John L. Howard, ‘received 
are: the 2nd Congressional Dis- 1,423 ‘votes, even though he was 
trict on Chicago's South Side; the from the Mayerik slate. 
3rd district.on the Southwest Side; Although he was supposedly thé 
the 4th district which takes in part official administration candidate, a 
of South Chicago and the steel Negro griever named Oris Thomas, | 
mills; the 9th district on the Near received only 931 votes. The win- 
North Side. a ®}ner was Joe Chestovich with 1 637) 

The AFL concentration is on} DESPITE the McCarthyite adi. votes. 
the 9th and 3rd districts. ‘licies of the opponents, none of the 

In all these districts, labor- -sup-'| Democratic candidates have as | 
ported candidates won or lost elec- adopted a clear-cut anti-McC 
tion in 1952 by slim margins: The | 'pro-peace position. 
wor kof labor and its allies will| .As.in the U.S. Senate race, the 
therefore be decisive in determin- /people’s’ coalition cannot rely upon 
ing the outcome of these races. . {2 simple indorsement of a candi- 

+ date who is running against a Mc- 

RICHARD VAIL, the Republi- Carthyite. Labor and its allies must 
can candidate in the 2nd district w their weight into the cam- 
is a vicioius race-baiter and anti- paign and help to influence the 
labor spokesman. He served two /|candidates on the main issues. They 
terms in Congress previously and {can organize actions around. these 
was a member of the Un-American |issues by mobilizing su in their 
Activities Committee. Congress-;Own organizations and among the 


man Barratt O'Hara, long associat- | people in the community. 
ed with the program of the New| A broad movement which is or- 


Deal, narrowly defeated Vail © in oudied to fight for the people's 


1952 by a biden of less than|demands will ‘win wide support 
5,000 votes. ‘call Will leove am: Sodas tes 


Congressman Fred Busbey of | print on the congressional cam- 
the $rd_ district is an outspoken | paign. 


While the people's movement! 
will be su Democratic can- 
didates for office in these districts, 
reliance on the Democratic Party 
oy 2s alee ag gates, 
fullest unfolding of the soem ee 
‘And it will impair chances 
victory. 


* , | 


HOWARD headed up a slate 
>| of candidates, some of whom piled 
up a sizeable vote. One of. the 
main issues in the election, was 
the effort of administration. forces 
to reduce the number of Negroes | 
on the 1ll-man local eexcutive’ 
board. Only three Negroes were 
elected this time, in place of the 
previous six. However, all four Ne- 
gro grievers were reelected in de- 
partmental voting. 

The voting in two other U.S. 
Steel. locals, Gary Tin Mill Local 
1066 and South Chicago Local 65, | 
was also reported this week. |. | 

. : | 

IN South Chicago, the so-called | 


Blue Ticket of incumbent presi-' : 
dent Jerome Wilczéwski defeated | GOVERNMENT Orr =!ALS 


McCarthyite. His Democratic o | Thus will the basis be laid for|the opposition by Jack Carey. The — — 
ponent, James Murray, is not well-'a real change in the - t reac-| official count was about five-to- Be. «: : " 


known and is running for office for tionary composition Illinois | one. | 
the first time. congressiona delegation. In the races for grievance cor- 


William A. Rowan, a former: . ees 


Chamber of Commerce 
Prexy for Dubinsky Plan 


ers Union, in a statement in the 

Federationist, official 
magazine of the AFL, 
unions to favor .legisla- 
tion - allegedly. aimed. at ing 
“racketeer” influences in the wel- 
fare funds, although he admitted 
labor. .is traditionally against gov- 
ernment interference in: union af- 
fairs. He justified his view on the 
ground that if labor doesn't oo 
a worse law, aimed against la 
would be passed. : 


Cinema Annex Opens 
Opera Film Festival.. 
CHICAGO:—The -Cinema ‘An- 
nex started its annual Summer 
. Film Festival this’ week 


with a revival of the prize-winning 
Soviet musical film, “Grand 'Con- 


New Deal Congressman _in the old’ 
Sct cc: Open Organizing 
is opposing the reactionary Repub- | 
lican® incumbent, |Congressman 
sds asec nl A 
t sin | 
out by LLPE as their key sc ak rive at Gar WASHINGTON, July 6.—Clem)e 
tration area. Democratic Congress- D. .Johnston, president of the thop 
Ralph Goodman, who has latched ported this sik te te in the efforts a in 1942 in the course of a bitter : ms 
on to Eisehower coattails. the CIO United P strike in which the local disrupted | MetCe> 1 oe — i 
* | Workers to organize the Agar Pack- internally by anti-Negro elements. |” endorsement of David Dubins- 
_ ANOTHER key race for Illinois | ing plant, at 41st and Union. Workers in this large pork plant|ky’s proposal that labor back leg- 
is that in the si# counties making} -The campaign has been launched jreport on the intense speedup, the|islation giving the government au- 
up the 18th Congressional District |by the UPWA field representatives lack of seniority and other intoler- thority to control union welfare 
in and around Peoria. Despite funds. 
of Ed Filliman. Two people re-|ment is also notorious for its anti- 

there is a real opportunity to|cently added to the staff, Addie/union spy system, under which|bor leaders will recognize that em- 

“recall” this junior McCarthy. His|Wyatt and Jose Ramirez, are also workers are encouraged to spy on ployers of this country who seek 
opponent, Howard Beeney, is the assisting in this and other: organ-|each other’and receive small cash! corrective legislation are acting in 
Peoria County chairman of theljizing ~ Bagy ¢ aysaue payment for' bits, of information the interest of their employes. 
Democratic Party. He is widely} The Agar workers were previ- which are turned in to the com-| Dubinsky, president of the In- 
‘ known among the farmers in the 


candidate in the 4th district. He 

mian Sidney Yates is opposed by; CHICAGO — Progress re-|However, the union was broken! [Jnited States Chamber of Com- advi 

Veblee denaty ta the primacy sie, in this district, unvler the diréction |able conditions. The Agar manage- Tohnstcs oni? “etneaieded "e 
ously represented by_the UPWA. pany. ternational Ladies Garment Work- 


Steel Contract Leaves Questions — 


(Continued from Page 16) | 
declared, “but there are some_ 
important improvements in the 
contract that are long enough.” 

Many workers expressed re- 
lief over the fact that there will 
be no strike...If this. feeling is 
d, it is explained by 
Ims,. the mosf prev- : 
which ‘is the: fear of. 

after this of 

-weeks and vot. 
eWare going to be workin 
all semmer,”.was one. young. 
lows ¥eaction toxthorsettlement,. 


many - 


Foamge 


vo, “7 


. “Maybe only one day a week, 
but itll be steady.” 


THIS shisha tin borne 
al: rn in his mill, the 
South Chicago works of U.S. 
Steel, that... ndustiine is being 
cut back in ‘and that shor 


uly 


‘sniliworkers, many. 


Amons . 
took the view that a strike would 
have been justified only of the 
demands ‘ were’ substantial ’ ‘and 


the. union --was- 8é86ts -.about.. 


* thet AO bae OF e* 


ighting through for some major 


o Tbe readiness of the Steel 
Trust to raise the price of steel. 
in, order. to maintain its high . 
profits. also left many workers: 
_with the feeling that, “we're go-.. 
ing to have to pay back hag 
| pai increase - pet ye “ty 


“AN East Chicken a local. 
official held the opinion, that la-;. 
bor has to make some political: 
gains before it caf take anys 


real. economic advan 


settlement wasn’t much,” ‘he de- 
clared, “but what can you expect 
when we haven't got a single 
friend in Washington any more?” 
Workers we talked to hedged 
when- they were asked_for com- 
rent ‘on. MacDonald's statement 
that the settlement that the set- 
tleiment’ was “historic: and suc- 
cessful from’ the union's stand." 
int. * hi 


. “Tas*'glad it's zpétiled one 


cert”,~in ‘magicolor; and the Ver- 
di Opera “Rigoletto”, ‘on one “tad 
ble-bill. 

“Grand Concert”, ‘whikh 
been hailed as one of the ow 
beautiful movies ever put 6n* film, 
includes’ a 45-minute condensa- - 
tion of Borodin’s opera “Prince 
lIger”, including the- Bh isiracd Polo 
vestian . Dances; 

{from the new Prokofief * 

id ‘Juliet” ‘with Galina 

| | 


ee Buildin’ 
Qur Paper 


EVERY reader of our paper 
has an important summer chore 
—getting at least one Daily 
Worker subscription. 

The job has been simplified 


by the special new $8 a year rate | 
—a saving of $4 from the regular 
rate. 


This is an opportunity for 
hundreds of people in our city 
to get an undistorted daily view 


of wirld events throughout this 
coming ‘ year. \ 
You can begin this short-time 
drive. by going back to some of 
the same people from whom you. 


- got Worker subs just a few 


months ago. 

You'll find that many of them 
will readily understand why they 
need a daily newspaper like the 
Worker—especially when it is 

offered at a bargain rate. 


- CHICACO.—The Civil Rights 
Congress appealed to demo- 
cratic-minded : citizens of Chi- 
cago this week to protest the 
excessive bail set in the case 


of Claude M. Lightfoot, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of Illinois, now be- 
ing held in the County Jail 
charged with violation of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Smith Act.. 

The CRC statement indicated 
that this will be an important 
test case under a previously un- 
used section of the Smith Act 
which attempts to make mem- 
bership in the Communist Party 
a criminal offense. 

“This, if upheld, could lay 


the basis for wild accusations 


. against and frameup of inno- 


_ the word from peo 
- jin South 


Was: 


oa baha iti tat 
: ine Thee 


, cidents | 
eg te. 


cent men and women who may 
be accused of unpopular politi- 
cal opinions,” said the CRC, 
Because of this danger, the 
statement declared, critical im- 
portance must be attached to 
release of Lightfoot on reason- 
able bail so that he may have 
every opportunity to prepare an 
adequate defense. 


Trumbull 


’ CHICAGO.—Is the mob vio- 
lence “subsiding” at Trumbull 
Park Homes? . 
“Unfortunately, not yet,” is 
ple who live 

Deering and who are 
doing their bit to restore sanity 
in the area. 

a heard those aerial bombs 

off every night in the 
one -h e told The 


last. few weeks, have been 
1) @ series) of wacist, inn ..; 


indicate, that. :the .: 


_ serving. the principles of 


“e > J ~ e 
- ¥ 
# 


merely from lower. 7 


By CARL "HIRSCH 


GARY, Ind.—The worried men 
and women in the steel mills of 
this area seem only a little bit 
less worried now that the steel 
contract has been settled. 

Workers we. talked to along 
the Calumet crescent, from Sou 
Chicago to Gary, never once 
mentioned the word victory. 


- They repeated the phrase, “No 


strike this year.” 

A tough-minded young Negro 
worker at Republic Steel aouet 
the settlement as a “s 
He said, “We didn't lose any- 
thing and we didn’t win much— 
but maybe that’s the best we 
could have hoped for.” ) 


\ * 


THE BIG tangible thing so 
far in the settlement is the five 
cents on wages. But many of the 
workers point out that they've 
lost at least twice that much 
in earnings during the past year, 


ho Wt 
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Post Office Bidg., 


, and protest the setting of the- 


high bail of $50,000 for Claude Litghtfoot. 
2—Ask organizations to issue statements, pass resolftions 
protesting the high bail and demanding the quashing of the 


tMeteaat ha std onan. 


3—Raise bail funds and defense funds. 
4—Write to Claude Lightfoot, Federal Prisoner, Block B, 


Cell 30, Cook County Jail, 26th and California, "Chicago, 


SAID John T. ‘Bernard, chair- 
man of. the Civil Ri hts Con- 
gress of Illinois, “The Court's re- 
al to lower bail from $50,000 
for Mr. Lightfoot is tantamount 
to denial of bail and violates the 
spirit of the Eighth Amendment 
to the Constitution.” . 

The Civil Rights Congress 
urged that all citizens appeal to 
United States Attorney Robert 
Tieken, in the interest of oe 

e- 
mocracy in our courts, to agree 


Violence Still Rasing 


Lucius Priester, was slugged at 
project, when he appeared 
+ oS with. his wife to look at 


violence will only be stopped 
eventually by drastic measures 
taken by city authorities. 


There have been a number of 


cases lately in which Negroes 
were ambushed by mobsters 
and brutally bases Clarence 


Young, one.of the Trumbull 
‘Park Homes residents, and his 


brother, . were set 
and beaten up- in the park 


ae ect, Both. are 
brothers .of B "Young All- 


star. . a4a7; ie 


American: 
vie ee Le Neguni CTA, bus driver, ;:: “1, The throwing ' of blicks. and 


freedom of consultation wi 


to reasonable bail for Mr. 
Lightfoot. 

The statement pointed out 
that if the defendant is to be 
guaranteed his right of due 
process under the .law in the 
true spirit of our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, he must be 
allowed full and = unh 

his 
attorney and freedom {> 
his-defense.” “This,” con- 
tended, “cannot be. are if 
he is behind bars.” 


the 


one of the apartments. 
Preister reported that a he 


was Mary foe mya by : 


ey Sell 


ing bas agi at 
Preister was Snack down -and 


brutally beaten while his wife 
{tried to drag him to safety in @ 
; mearby stores: i) ;, 047) 1 


pagar 


ove ok 


bonuses. 

However, theists! companies 
had balked at. giving up = 
kind of a wage increase at 
critical moment in the ne or 
ations.” The rumor throughout 
the. mills here just two weeks 
ago was that “we don’t get any 
wage increase without a strike. 

The fact that the boost did 
come through was~ attributed 
more to the strength of the union 
than td the arm-in-arm_ personal 
relationship which has been de- 
veloped between steel union 
president David J.. MacDonall 
and U.S. Steel president Ben- 
jamin Fairless. 

Under the settlement, the new 
ue e minimum becomes $1.57 

our, with the same. 544-cent 
amid between each of the 32 
wage Cmeneaee. 

ACTUALLY, two cents of the 
five will be taken back from the 
workers as increased  contri- 
bution toward the insurance 
plan, which the company is 
matching. The cost of the ‘plan 
is rising from five to nine Cents. 
The improved insurance is seen 
by many workers as a worth- 


and vacations, eli 


while gain. ‘: 
The new pension raised the 


: minimum from $100 u se $140 


a month.. This incl 
security and is available to 
workers retiring at age 65 after 
3 years of service. The increase 
in the pension has special mean- 
ing to the older workers. 

As we discussed the séttle- 
ment with steelworkers last 
week, it was still not clear what 
had happened to a host of other 
demands. 

Some of these were “money” 
issues, such as supplementary 
unemploment compensation, 
shorter work-week, premium 
pay for week-ends and overtime, 
severance pay, more holidays 
of geo- 
graphic wage differentials. . 

* 


BUT a number of other de- 
mands, involving working con- 
ditions and ‘union security, in- 
cluded: an FEPC clause in the 
contract, stronger seniority 
visions, better grievance machin- 
ery, full union shop. 

“Few steelworkers expected to 
to win the guaranteed annual 
wage, a Gary tin mill steward 

Re ecco on Page 15) 


New Upsurge 
. Of Layoffs — 


Ask Protests on High Hi c Illinois — 


Bail for Lightfoot 


WHAT YOU CAN D0 IN 
THE. LIGHTFOOT CASE 


l—Write to U. S. District Attorney Robert Tieken, Old 


CHICAGO.—Hard facts — and 


A sharp decline in factory em- 
loyment was last week 
ribet the Illinois State Employment 
Service. The trends as shown 
in official . state na govern- 
ment figures are as follows: 


ine mes une report shown 175,-, 


unemployment ae 
sien rolls ‘in Tlinois, 
in the a This bee 
represents a steady rise in fac- 
tory unemployment during the 
month of June. 
_ ® This unemployment .de- 
cline is hitting hardest at fac- 
tory workers, the total jobless 
fewie being offset somewhat by 
increases in such seasonal em- 
ployment as farming, canning, 
outdoor construction and truck- 
ing. 
© The state employment serv- 
that the laying off 


dealt aie sab: thn: goniect lee 
continued, in spite of a series of 
recent zy gies the 
highest: among 
A egeee ht into court was 
With 6 bipeldided by the: ladlge. 

. One of those who was the 
target of missiles was Charles 


Hayes, district director: of. the 

CIO - United. Packingho use 

: workers, ho - ‘visited snggadry 
Pata) oe project 


other’ 


ment,” said the ISES, “There is 
also growing evidence that ad- 
ditional women are entering the 
job market in order to supple- 
ment family incomes.” 


® Some 15,000 Illinois high 
school and college graduates 
are soens a jobs market dur- 
ing this month, it was reported. 
Most of them are finding diffi- 
culty in getting suitable employ- 
ment, the official surveys showed. 

* ‘ 

MANY plants here are closing 
down for vrolonged “vacation” 
periods this summer, it was dis- 
closed. The 2 GM Electromotive 
plants» here- suspended~ opera- 
tions for a full month. 

In other cases, firms are not. 
hiring the usual number of tem- 
porary workers to make up for 
those on vacation.: “Vacation 
replacements are few and far . 
between,” reported Roy F. Cum- 
mins;~state director of labor. 

Another of the signs of grow- 
ing unemploment here was 


increase in the number of the -. 


idle men on West Madison St. — 


- While some of these are 


“skid. row” derelicts, many are 
seasonal railroad and migratory 
workers. 

* 

CAPT. Thomas Crocker, di- 
rector of the Salvation Army’s 
Harbor Light Mission, said that 
this summer- there are “twice as 
many men as usual” on the West 
Madison St. 


The rise in peop ogee 
there was confirmed by. the rail- 
road employment offices in the 
area, which reported they _ 
hiring very few. men | 

‘The manager at the Baltimore 
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Pegler : oe Gets Blunted — 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


. AS A MAN who has carried a eel in the journalistic arena from almost the time 
I first shaved, I watched the joust between Quentin Reynolds and Westbrook Pegler with 


interest. 
Rome wherein a visored gladi- 
ator carries a pole-axe and the 
other a trident or a net on the 
end of a stick. 
I need not tell 
you which 
gladiator 
wielded the 
axe. 

. Pegler’s 
weapon has a | 
wide cutting @ 
edge that has 
bit into the 
naked flesh of 
many an unarmed man 
-but the man who swings 
it did not find favor in 
the eyes of the jury that judged 
him this time. The 12 men 
awarded the contest to his ad- 
Versary and. laid down the 
heaviest penalty ever recorded in 
a libel suit in America—some 
$175,000, which means, I pre- 
sume, that they not only felt he 
was guilty of slander but that he 
was guilty of extraordinary 
slander. It is a pity all 
America could not see _ the 
brand of man who ‘has bespat- 
tered as many good names as 
Joseph McCarthy, thus scornin 
the judge's charge which sai 
“Civilized society has always rec- 
ognized a man’s reputation as a 
precious thing.” 

Millions mong the spectators 
followed the contest with inter- 
est equal to mine and I found 
the best accounts of it in Labor, 
the orgaw of a million railroad- 
men and in the CIO News. As 
Labor said, practically all other 
newspapers were silent for 
“After all, Pegler is ‘one of their 
own. ” 

* 
I WOULD, however, make ex- 


plicit a distinction which Labor \ 


doubtless felt, between working 
_mewspapermen and those who 
own the newsprint, the presses, 
the buildings, the. news trucks, 
the wire services, everything but 


the souls of men uad they feel . 


they irave a lien on that. Most 


newspapermen, at bottom, I be- - 


lieve, regard themselves the un- 
willing serfs of the barons in the 
cloud-fringed executive suite, and 
they feel, as I have heard them 
say when the spirit moved them, 
that they are denied their right 
to tell the truth as they see it. 
* 

AND REFERRING to spirits, 
I would say that the spectacular 
joust was not only watched by 
men of flesh and blood, but also 
by the shade of one who was 
very much flesh and blood when 
he walked this earth. I speak of 
Heywood Broun who founded 
the © Guild to which most news- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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It was not unlike those contests in the current Holywood spoctacses of old 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


GAINS IN COLLECTIVE bargaining and increased personal income tax exemptions are 
to bolster purchasing power and the sagging 


— the CIO dane last week. The CIO's analysis, detailed in its “Economic Outlook,’ came 


on 


7, 


hear 


_—— Ser 


“A Child Shows the Way 


YOU ARE REMINDED 


of the Scriptures which: said . 


“And a child shall lead them 
...» Read the letter from 


the seven-year-old child to . 


this paper thanking ds for fight- 


ion: fat We dele eli es orio>, 


on 


because he took -his_ stand 


- for-the people's. welfare. 


The letter. is-:from Mark 


-Manewitz, of St. “Louis; it was. 


“sent to who 


Bernard - Burton 
served in Italy with the child’s.- 
father, (See page 7:). 5 


“t si eiscléalog 0 ditlec heh 
-was- given to; ‘me to spend,” 


{Jee 


: bs 
i, aie fr 16,008, 


it and keep printing the truth.” 
* 

FOR THE SAKE of children 
like Mark and the million more 
for. whom his father went to 

for the sake: of the- mil- 
army of their parents who are 
harrassed by the gathering dan- 

rs of our time~M yism, 
A-bomb ‘war, we 


“necticut, New 
Eastern Pennsylvania, have. lag-.. 
ged er a are in Ape. 


must say’in as urgent a tone as 


we ~cani, that. our paper: is in 
critical danger. 


- Tén weeks ago we’ began 


To date lit: 
half has come. in. 


‘that 
oi a 


diana, Maryland, Colorado. and. 
New York, have been coming 


through, we have been able, ta, * ity of — percent 


keep afloat. Because other areas 
notably Michigan, Illinois, Con: > 


, Eastern. 


of financial 


out just a few days before 
the Senate dashed hopes 
for anything but the “relief for 


rich only” 


on the wage fight as the only 


“quick” way to influence falling 


mass purchidsing power. 

The CIO’s analysis titled “col- 
lective bargaining and full em- 
ployment in ’54” was in effect a 


- summary of arguments for the 
bargaining .table ‘as unions in — 


many of the country’s major in- 
dustries were in negotiations. 
The steel settlement on a pack- 


- age estimated as amounting to 


ndin 
attere 


9 to 12 cents.an hour (de 
on the company) has s 


‘the view that this is no year for 


raises. Pi 

THE CIO ECONOMIC OUT- 
LOOK, reiuting that view, says 
that whether unions take a raise 
in cash or fringes, ° eneral 

roposition that can must 

be accepted is that continued 
productivity advances and the 
strong financial position of near- 
ly every section of American 
business make economic im- 
provement, whether in the form 
of wages or welfare improve- 
ments, for the great mass of 
American wage and salary earn- 
ers possible and, indeed, neces- 
Sary. 

The CIO Economic Outlook 
calls‘ attention to the following 
facts: 

_®@ The weekly pay envelope 
in manufacturing was down to 
$70.20 in April, 1954, compared 


_ with $71.40 in April, 1953. | But 


this cut was mainly due to the 
shorter workweek, elimination of 
overtime. This was also in face 
of a one percent increase in the 
cost of living, according to gov- 
ernment figures. 


® The actual per-hour earn- : 


ings of those .working went up 
by only five cents an hour dur- 
ing ‘the year. (which still included 
a sizable part of 1953's” “full 
employment” period). . This is 
less than three percent, com- 


pared with a rise in uctiv- 
uring the 


econ- 


tax bill, That, of | 
course, redoubled the emphasis | 


productivity. rose. -_. 
en with the. help ot the on 
huge capital*investments in new 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


A SCORCHING SUN t down upon 


inside.the huge athletic arena 7 


- Down Ail. 10 Unity 


oa | who have sworn to preserve “our 


A HANDSHAKE OF UNITY on the picketline at Weyer 
houser Mill “A” in Everett,-Wash., 
action in big lumber strike throughout six western states. Here 
workers from Snoqualmie AFL Lumber and 
1845 and Vail CIO International Woodworkers Local 23-191 smile 
and clasp hands in pledge to stay out together until victory is won. 


By WILL PARRY 


THE UNITY SLOGAN, “Don’t Split Opr Unions Apart!” 
emblazoned in a hard-hitting AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Everett District Council strike bulletin, symbolizes 


e Nails 


symbokizes new crest of joint 
ill Workers Local 


EVERETT, Wash. 


the steel roof of the Sportatorium here while 
siuseans seated the 95 degree 
; the fight to end jimcrow in the United Sta States.. For five days 760 of those under the steel 


.|faces. They joined in applauding 


_._|behind the applause the lift which 
.jcame from knowing that no longer 


against “economic imperialism” i 


D ae 


‘DALLAS, Tex. 


heat with their fervor in 


roof had deliberated on steps to 
ibe taken against jimcrow now that 
it had been declared illegal by 


the United States Supreme Court} 
on. May 17. These were joined by|* 
iti thousands to hear} . 


the additional 
Walter White, secretary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
Dr. Ralph Bunche; director of the 
United \Nations Trusteeship. Coun- 
cil, summarize the 45th ‘NAACP 
convention and throw down the 
liticians 


segregated way of life.” 
a the crowded arena— 
capacity 6,000 — had at- 
mainly Negroes, there 
oe family y groups of white citi- 
zens sprinkled unsegregated 
throughout the semicircular sea of 


— 


the Rising of Dr. Bunche against 
all forms of segregation. 


* 


WHILE THE CROWD was ap- 
plauding the speeches, there was 


was the law on the side of the 
Dixiecrat politicians. The speeches| « 
they were applauding were not, 
as they had been-before last May, 
17, protests against “legal” dis- 
crimination — they were calls} 
to enforce the law of the land: 
Jimcrow is illegal in -public serv- 


ices. It was taken for granted that! 


the school decision went beyond 
just the matter of schools. ___. 

The resolutions, adopted the 
day before the meeting, although 
strained through committees dom- 


inated by middle class membersjlic schools, housing; transportation 
determined to preserve amicablejand jobs. On the question“ of job 


relations with the ruling power, 
did. partially express the will to 
freedom of the delegates and the 
folks back home. They resolved 


Africa, Asia and Latin Meinsive 
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© Selling Out the 


ourt Edict £2 


emptions by $100. At this tern 


> 


POLITICAL SELLOUT was 
as ouse, especia epu 
licans, .voted su ort for the 
President's “flexible” price sup- 
port program which perils Ty 
farm family (see story ‘by E 
Bert on page 7). The 398 to-170 
vote in the House set supports 
on a sliding scale of 82% -per- 
cent to 90 percent of parity on 
‘the six basic crops, instead of the 
present flat 90. percent. The Sen- 
ate majority. machine was expect- 
ed to go along. = 


A SECOND CONFERENCE 
of the “Big Three’—John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, Dave Beck, of the AFL 
Teamsters, and David McDon- 
ald, of the CIO Steel Workers— 
“sent a joint letter to every mem- _ 
ber of | Congress urging an 8-— 


tion — its ways it will go 
down in history as the “era of 
brazen political Peyolis.” 


NLRB CHAIRMAN Albert 


employers to furnish unions with 
lists: and rates of pay of em- 
Beeson’s appointment by. 


FOUR-DAY “DISPUTE. was 
touched off at Swift packing 
plant in-Denver when a worker 
was fired for distributing CIO- 
PAC literature. The _ literature 
exposed ‘the GOP’s rich man’s. 
tax bill. 


cc 


\to — support fs a move- 
ments in those countries. Although 
Indochina was mentioned as a vic- 
tim of imperialism, the resolutions 
committee .was silent on Guatema- 
la. 

The speakers at the Sportatori- 
um reflecf@d the resolutions call- 
ing for immediately tackling the 
campaign to end’ jimcrow in pub- 


discriminatiqgn they resolved to 
condemn the President's Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee for its 
inactivity on complaints against 
n{discrimination by firms with -gov- 


and called on the U.S. government 


ernment contracts. The labor pan- 
el did not. get its demand for a| 


mass delegation to the- committee, 


however. 
: 7 


THERE WAS a reconfirmation 
of the NAACP stand on its alli- 


‘ance with labor movement. More- 


over, the labor program against 
unemployment was indorsed ~al- 
most in full. The delegates did not 
take quietly two paragraphs in the 
long labor resolution which brand- 
2 the Negro Labor Council and 
e independent unio~s, expelled 
some time ago from the CIO as 
“subversive.” At the end of a heat- . 
ed debate; the disputed. para- 
graphs were supported by. a show 
of hands, but just about one-third 
(Continued on Page 13) 


new high levels of joint AFL-CIO; | 
action in the Snohomish county} 
sector of the West's big lumber | 


shutdown. 

Here in Everett, founded by 
Rockefeller money and dominated 
yet today by Weyerhaeuser and. 
other corporate giants, you breathe’ 
in strike unity with every lungful 
of salty air from nearby ~ 


F requent joint strike committee 
meetings determine every tactical 
move in the drive of LSW:and CIO 
International Woodworkers locals. 
to bring maximum economic pres- 
sure on the industry. 


THERE'S solid joint action on, 


the picketline itself at Weyerhaeus- 
ers Mill “A= and at its big new 
Kraft paper mill, three-quarters: o 
hid was es built by taxpayers’ dol- 
Jars under the “big tax steal” pro- 
— of the Detense Production 
ct 
At Mill “4” and the Kraft mill, 
side by side, are picket signs stat- 
ing thut “AFL Local 1854” (The: 
Snaqualmie,. Wash., Weyerhaeuser 
local) and “IWA Local 191” (the 
Vail, Wash., local) are “ON-STRIKE 
AGAIN ST WEYERHAEUSER 
TIMBER CO.” 
Talk to pickets at any sawmill 
or pulp mill, large or small, AFL or 
CIO, and you'll find that the joint 
strike for a common 123% cents’ an 


Now Peasants of Guatemaia Get 


Prison Camps Instead of Farms 


By JOHN PITTMAN 


“Guatemala Points ‘Way to 
Free World.” 

That was the headline in 
Scripps-Howard’s N. Y. World 
Telegram and Sun on July 6, 
the day when press_reports 
from Guatemala announ 


mas-Monzon ~junta which 
shad been installed. after the ouster 
of the New Dealish regime headed 
by President Jacobo Guz- 
man: 

le AIl_ prison’ faites; filled to 
reine. with” adherents’ of the 


ced | their investments welcomed. 
of | these measures by the ruling Ar- 


propriated, by the United Frait 
Company‘and other U, S. corpora- 
tions were suspended, and prepa- 
rations begun. to disposses_ the 
peasants and restore the lands to 
the Wall Street trusts. _ 

be assurance was given 
all gy nate investors that their 
“rights” would be protected and 


® Announcement was made. of 
preparation to rénew relations with 
Fascist Spain. 

® Relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia weré ruptured and it was 
announced that no relations of any 
kind would be permitted with 
members of the Socialist world. . 
_ © Announcement that the junta 
will sign the anti-Communist res- 
olution which U. S.: Secretary of 


pn| State John Foster Dulles dictated 


‘ajto the Latin American Countries 


at the recent Caracas Conference, 
and will rejoin the Organization of 
American States. 


© Seizure. of the. properties of 
Sete) ol _seaueivens 508 -the :Aatetens./ Ar 


racy.” Colonel Carlos Castillo. Ar- 


tries to violate the right of asylum 
granted Arbenz, Foreign Minister 
Guillermo Torillo and other gov- 
ernment members. : 
“® 

: THESE MEASURES, restoring 
Guatemala to its pre-1954 status 
as-a colony of United Fruit and 
other, Wall Street trusts, were pro- 
claimed in the name of “democ- 


mas, the man picked by United 
Fruit and the. U. §. State 


ment to head their joint interven-| 


|tion, promptly ae U. ol reporters 


rt-.pro 


—after the fashion of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco—that the “social 
program” in behalf of the. masses 
of the people would not be dis-. 


| continued. 


In our country, too, the prime 
movers of the fascist putsch had 
need of.a cover-up. President Eis- 


‘enhower and Secretary Dulles both 


hailed. the putsch. as a victory for 
‘elemoeracy” andthe “free world.” 
The _Fastice Department, under 
nda-wise ~ Attorney  Gen- 

bert: Brownell, followed up 
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— JOHN STACHEL cier and member of the A. E. C.; 1954), This blackmail threat no 
: ; ., _, |Sstated his fear that “this recent) doubt had ‘its effect on the Con- 
HE :world’s first atomic} USSR accomplishment (the H-| gressmen present. 7 
power plant has been op-|bomb) great as we must admit it; _ ee 
ened. The Soviet Council. of} to be, is less dangerous today to| | THIS GIVEAWAY pro for 
gp ed it is ale the Free World's hopes .. . than|the big*monopolists has ate 
Ministers announc ' would have been the case if, the/tacked from a number of sources. 
ready supplying 9,000 kilo-} Soviets had announced that day| Leland Olds, former. chairman of 
watts of electricity to nearby farms! jt had been successfully operating] the Federal Power Commission, 
and factories, enough to supPYy @!a practical industrial nuclear pow-/ stated that “it would represent a 
city of - 10,000 people, an that} er plant; (N, ¥. Times, Oct. 23,| betrayal of democracy to permit 
their scientists’ and engineers are) 1953), these new resources to be reduced 
working on more peacetime atomic; YU, §. News of Nov. 6, 1953/to private possession.” He warned 
power stations, with 50,000 to! noted a “marked -‘change of pace’| against “the fostering of ascolossus 
100,000 kilowatt capacity, enough; in U. §. atomic development.”|in the energy field which would 
power for cities the size of Tren-| Heretofore 2ll emphasis. had been|would be. hardly compatible with 
ton or Youngstown, on weapons. Now, in view of the}the continuance of our democratic 
So it can be done. Why has our| world situation more attention was society.’ (Labor, Aug. 22, 1953). 
country been “scooped” on COM-/to be given to. atomie .power.| The American Public Power As- 
mercial use of atomic energy? I he} Speed was emphasized. Business| sociation in its testimony declared. 
United States has the physicists,/ Week this month said the A.E.C.| that the bills currently ten the 
the engineers, the know-how, and/“wants desperately for the U. S.| House and Senate “not merely per- 
the Pentagon only knows how) to be the figst to-produce substan-| mit but would invite the -creation 
many billions of dollars, to do it./tial amounts of power fiom an|of*a patent monopoly.” It warned 
It's certainly true ‘that over 90] atomic plant.” against “a monopoly on a scale 
rcent of the $11 billion spent so} A contract was signed with/never before known in America.” 
, ar on the atomic energy program) Westinghouse, Mellon-Rockefeller| , What can the people do to 
: Ba has béen funneled into direct mili- Sonos to build the first —- break this gma that kee 
; ~ tary uses. mercial atomi¢ power t in the| our country from pioneering in the 
Sives Stike act bo seis boat os eek pl coat 1 And it’s equally true that most/U. S. at Shippi cane, near|development of this new scientific 
, en 5 of the nation’s ee Pittsburgh, with a capacity of 60,-| frontier? The. first thing is to de-. 


young scientists are g divert-|000 kilowatts. The tax-payers are|feat the current offensive of the 
monopolies to get their hands on 


Reviewing the U. S.- Soviet Match : ed into military research by the/ going to put up $40 million dollars and 
€ Pentagon, and have been ham-|for the plant, scheduled to open'the patent rights. All peoples or- 


strung in their scientific work by 


CHESS PLAYERS NEED NOT BE  [*='tsste soos o coun? 


tary, of which the Oppenheimer 


LONELY, OPINES OUR EXPERT (xz: 8" °="* 


* 


By BEN LEVINE hb Petrosian.also scored three} yer the fact is that today we 
R four exciting nights the!" {t was indeed a tribute to Soviet a ie er ‘ — 
ballroom of the Hotel/preeminence in chess that the} -osina] lems have been solved, 

Roosevelt in New York was the ee om geosteees ore Robert LeBaron, chairman of the} 

scene of a titanic chess contest.| 7. ge Ab i cooccoins thats $0l- ee eee grat tag yt 
There were victories, there|lowed the tournament, Alexander lS. News: mal World Report in 
were defeats but everybody felt/Bismo, the American captain, pre-|, recent interview. 

the entire affair was a complete sented a cup to the Soviets for} The remaining problems are en- 
guccess. The eight Soviet chess/their ability and sportsmanship, gineering problems which will be 

_ masters had their 20 to 12 triumph,/and the Americans were entertain-[,jved rapidly if we put the neces- 

and the eight Americans were hap-jed with songs by Smyslov and|<ary effort into them, Baron said. 
f in the ‘mowledge that they did |piano playing by Taimanov. Then what has held back atomic 


tter against the Soviets than did * power for America? A two-way 
| gentina, Uruguay, France, Swed- LOGICAL THINKING. and! monopoly - military stranglehold 
en, Holland or England. creative imagination marked this has gripped the atomic energy pro- 
World peace was also a gainer, tournament, which reflected cen-! grant since its beginnings. James. 
for the more than 1,000 spectators|turies of study of this fascinating] Allen, in his book Atomic Imperial-| 
warmed to the friendly visit of | ame. The openings generally|ism, has detailed how. the vast 
these. unassuming Soviet citizens | vored the “Indian” systems, in| monopolies, dominating American 
whose nomenal playing they /|the development of which the|economic life, have taken over 
appla ed. Soviets had made special contribu- | America’s giant atom empire. The 
Members of both teams had tions. In former generations theo-| taxpayers’ money has made all at 
friendly discussions frequently | ries of openings were based on ab-| possible, but the Morgans, the 
over the games as they were finish- solute conception of the best first| Rockefellers, the duPonts, the, 
ed. Robert Byrne, the young Am-|moves aimed at a strong center| Mellons are reaping the profits 
érican, told me, when I asked him/and full mobility. In the Indian| from this huge public investment,| He Paes | Sey 
@bout the rumor that he had miss- systems, however, there is no com-|and they are also running the) Bee x oe a ER ES 
ed a win in about the 100th move |mitment of the center with Black‘ show. 5 MSL ohuah hanlech. acer Oe ye RR BRE Ss 
of Page (hoki wa si game a yor to aye early smn “roche eo mre — owl | 
wi xander Kotov, that in talk- ite seeking to maintain the| Clusive concern has been wi 10% al ‘att 
over the game with Kotov,initial se Ronen of having the| weapons side of atomic energy, ¢5 aor Beg ectinguouse: WEt puta ge wera via: ’ = 
Beth agreed there, es: genet siete: Shien eystenne conibinn) iets br-serptinarpe salle Faso 3 2 * _. |feat HR. 8862 and S. 3323 which 
win. positional maneuvering with- they ee wee ees ee ene ; emphasi ‘on| sanction this giveaway. Atomic 
* imaginitive attacks. the most profitable and helped to i moog hice home mann ssl power must be developed as & 


| ss bolster Wall Street's “atomic dip- : 4 
DONALD BYRNE and Larry; How much the Soviets have Con- ” , ' we will have atomi soon,| Batural resource. As Leland Olds 
Evans had special reasons to be|ttibuted in this. “hypermodern lor The feet —— of atomic|or that it will ze heap when|stated, “Like the flowing waters 


, field can be seen in : j ese 
er soe Vey: Sak Detter See “the eighth] Power. presents a threat to the| We get it. Ry ghey ante vad a sikeuooe: kth ae 
and military con- : 


SS 
<a 


' 


vu tind 4 a moog of ‘Cuifith pony Witte’ investments of the monopolists in| stomic work is-s of the public domain.” 
pym - ve Hes Yu katona standard book on openings, pub-| the existing power facilities. Still, ly. Compas zag Eee ATOMIC POWER can come to 
e and losing one against Mark of &, and make ‘sure: tet. seme’ Eve wae | can come quickly. But only if the - 


on top about atomic power. Nd 
aimanow. cignt Pages of ny yo me oar rival did not seize control of it,| attitude of the bere ol reo peop take the lead, as they did 
Samuel Reshevsky drew all- his baage dow . Oot and so that they would be in alare at Bsr engaged in a a po essence pear oe 
to 


mes with Vassily Smyslov and iby cocks ne slag games played sian to introduce it when andjout e Congress. to Saatinin TU Ae tr caerhs the free hail 


om statements he made to the wee ._| how it best suited their advantage.| amend the Atomic Act, so}, ; 
press it was apparent he consider- Is it only peotaciaece that this | The result is only a few tiny that private business be able ibe o — _ now have in the 

éd this quite an achievement. te t leap forward in modern}, jerimental models of the reac-|to patent atomic power develop-|' N cpa 5 ee ere 
David Bronstein, the second Chess came with the end of World| 17, needed for atomic power de-|ments. This means that the private a to feed < 0.0ur th Sto 
viet player, was the only one in| ar f and with the October Rev- ‘velopment, are now. in operation] power trusts could create a mo-| - pe Rancleefetlor ao “ oe 
tournament to win all four) lution in Russia? here. For example, the Ridye|nopoly of atomic power. When|5*"5 @ piped one's: thy 
, while Paul Keres won three * ‘reactor and the Arco, Idaho re-| LeBaron was asked if the ed sa y . ph neag ps iw 

mes. and lost one, and two other} . THE SOVIET UNION was still actor, are producing minute quan-| legislation would not allow. one oy vd, chen i at ° arr 

iet players, Efwim Geller and|under attack in 1920, Russian in- tities of electricity. concern to establish a monopoly) “"° “©™ tmnt’ 
, {dustry  was_ still four-fifths de-| ‘he Soviet explosion of the|on atomic power if it developed a 
stroyed by the world war and the| Hydrogen bomb last year changed}cheap method for producing it, he 
\civil war, when the first All-Union|the picture somewhat. The speed| answered that that was a reason- 
Championship was organized in| with which Soviet \research was|2ble assumption. A Mr, Iddles of 
Moscow. The. Soviet givernment, praceeaies. the fact that they| Babcock and “Wilson Co. “caused 
fighting famine and invasion, still} had developed the H-bomb before| some concern” when he testified 
had ‘left for the encourage-| the Pentagon ‘did, made it appar-|before the Joint Congressional’ 
ment of clubs, which.spread|ent to the leaders of the U. §.}Committeé on Atomic Energy. He 
4 Tapidly in the. years that followed,| atomic pr that it ‘was only|hinted that “several companies un- 
: "rc allna-tbar msg we” ema Wand ba Brae time before the so-|der government contracts had 
and trade unions have their chess |cialist world fulfilled its announced] ‘bright ideas’ but had witheld them 
=  lintention — of exploiting atomic because of the atomic energy act's 


War. e regu‘! power for pea eh. fii us: : { pe yt ig tite 
oat Rage 14) THOMAS E MURRAY, ’ ttt ete , : e de Times, y > 


; 


and Evans winning two, drawing | the I i systems. In the on atomic power to kee 
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NEW PROBE SET TO ‘PROVE IT | 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


IN JULY 1945, my outfit, Love Co, of the 398th Inf. of the 100th Div, went into train- | 


WASHINGTON. 


ing—for a change. We had been in the line six consecutive months against the Nazis. Now 


we were preparing for thé lon 


Tuesday in Washington I heard 
a former GI ing about what 
he was —— July of 1945. It 
was before Senate internal se- 
curity subcommittee headed by 
William E. Jenner (R-Ind.). 

This- particular ex-GI had never 
been closer than 3,000 miles to any 
fighting. Well, I that was 
OK, different people had to serve 
in different ways. That July he 
was some 7,000 miles from any 
place eg ory were being fired 
in anger. ich, as I've already 
said, is OK, some have to serve 
7,000 miles away from the ‘fight- 
ing even when they're as healthy 
and young and full of fight as 
Ralph de Toledano was in July, 
1945. 

Now, it so happens that de Tole- 
dano was airing a gripe he had 
against the Army in this testimony 
I heard on Tuesday. Which is also 
alright, I suppose. “After all, what’s 
frcedom if you don’t have the right 
to gripe? Byt as he described his 
gripe. against the United States 
Army in July, 1945, I kept think- 
ing more and more about the bud- 


g voyage east to get into the fight against the Japanese. Last 


dies I had lost in France and -Ger- 
many and about the fighting that 
had gone on in the steaming jun- 
gles, some 7,000 miles from the 
Puerto Rican camp where Ralph 
de Toledano was stationed. 


* 


THERE HE WAS, a friendly 
witness, telling Jenner how 
Army had censored the editorials 
he was writing for an army news- 
paper back in July, 1945. And 
what was this great defender of 
the free press griping about? “I 
had written an editorial attacking 
the Soviet Union. I had written 
that the world can’t remain half 
Slave and half free.” 


In other words; he was advo- 
cating war with the Soviet Union, 
and as.it turnef out frdm further 
testimony, also with the Chinese 
Communists, while wé were still 
at war with Japan! 

Now I could just hear my bud- 
dies who were crawling in 
the mud in July; 1945, eaten ' 
|go to Japan to finish up that p 
of the fighting, after we had done 
a job in France and Germany. I 
could hear them telling off this 
guy de Toledano. This guy is 7,- 
000 miles away from the fighting 
and he’s demanding that we not 
only break with our Russian ally, 
but that we go to war with her! 
Boy, can I hear those voices in 
Love Co:! 


But maybe this de Toledano is 
just another crackpot sounding off 
in the Washington heat of July, 
1954? Crackpot or not, his views 
weré not only welcomed by the 
Jenner Committee, but the Com- 
mittee had them mimeographed 
and distributed to all of us news- 
paper reporters so we cauid en- 


the| should have fought 


shrine those words for posterity. 
. na 
TO PUT IT BLUNTLY, here it 


is nine years later and a top Sena- 
torial Committee up and says that 


1945. We shouldn't have fought 


the Germans and Japanese. We 
e Russians 


and the Chinese. _ 


And so the record can actually} 


show what McCarthyism means in 
its attitude to the war we fought 
for our country’s freedom. Here’s 
the testimony that de Toledano 
ave the Jenner, Committee and 
eres the “evidence” which the 
enner Committee gave us of the 
crimes’ of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. The evidence consisted 
mainly of publications put out by 


the Army during the war. Exhibit 


_ For Fighting Frameups 


The Georgia Congressman lunged toward him and called him in frenzied hate: “You 
black son... of ab...” -It was William L. Patterson, Negro leader and unwavering fighter 


hater. 


tempt. 


Patterson may face 
a new citation for the same “con- 


tempt” if the Covernment officials { 
gunning for him press the charge. § 


. You.see, the Government—which ¢ 


has been trying to get Patterson 
into jail for some time now, no 
matter how—has rigged up the 
scheme of demanding “for tax pur- 
poses” the names of thousands of 
contributors to the Civil Rights 


Congress of which Patterson is the 


national secretary. 

Patterson offered’ full financial 
data to the government snoopers. 
But this wasn’t enough, of course. 


Today, Patterson is im» jail at the [7a 
¥deral House of Detention, serv- oe 
ing po 90-day jail term for “con- ia 


When the 90 days are over, 


e danger of § 


Nona OT Rina Re, 
eR ee 8 id one 
y. So, SERS. 

eos 


for democracy, who earned this tribute of rabid hate from a typical, Dixiecratic, democracy- 


defense of the Scottsboro Boys ar- 


- 2-2 rested and framed in Alabama for 

cE} .-. = =) “rape” and sentenced to die, He 
f= 1 becam. head of the International 
= = =) Labor Defense. 


In. 1982 he brought’ Mother 
to see President Roose- 


‘4 velt who then phoned California 


Sa, governor on Tom Mooney’s release. 


In 1946, Patterson helped found 


mee 4 the Civil Rights Congress in De- 
fa troit, and has led it ever since as 


jm 4a forefront fighter in defense of 
/ 4 democratic liberty. He carried the 
F.--4 fight for Negro rights to the United 
4 Nations with the document, “We 
tae Charge Genocide” for which the 


: eer we eee 
"As hy pn mehr oe e on oo Rn « e,¢ 
7 & “ ’ Y, 4 - x _ * 7 > ’ 
tee 4 Washington authorities took away 
OS SRK an vibe Poe 
Te Marg OP SL oe i 
“x aa te . ae. eee 
nr" Saas RR nas 2” rt 
ae my * “Ca oe Rite <igtane " J 
Lf . 5% mal al A See 
Se ee ee Pee Sim pete 
f ee e , * - v : 7 soa ¥ “4 
AAP oy ae a ne m sy _* , 


IS THERE anything of “con- 


% Be Ks e: : Bi 
lease ss . ; 
eae terapt” for the American people 


It was “names” and “original rec- | 


wanted. And Patterson. 
t these names and rec- 


ords” : the 
showed 


ords are unavailable and cannot | 


be produced. So it was off to jail 
for “contempt.” ~ 


ONCE BEFORE in 1952 the 
government tried to jail Patter- 
son fer “con "ow Patter- 
son would not be bullied by Dixie- 


tribution to America for which the 
McCarthyites are now out to si- 
lence him if they can; ged 

The NAACP defended Patter- 
son in 1917 when he was arrested 
for opposing World War I. In 
1927, he was a leading participant 
in the fight to save Sacco and Van- 


erats of the ing Committee.. 
A. Washington could not 
agree, and Federal Judge Young- 


zetti, framed workers, from the 
cution. He was arrested three 


dahl! dismissed the case. 
The racists have always wanted | 


AA” Git § er! 


Here is part’ of  Pattelsdn's con- 


times by authorities who tried to 
get him to 


frame-up which led to their exe-| 


frame-up. 449 : : 


=. 


stop denouncing the} 


or its democratic intitutions in 
this record of unce: -g struggle 
for justice? The contempt has 
been on the side of the men who 
have tried to frame Patterson down 
through the years. 

‘Now they have him in jail and 
te to keep him there indefi- 
nitely. : 
- Protests are going to U. S. At- 

General - Brownell, Wash- 


we fought the wrong war in 1941-] 


ce cach camp who place their per- 
22) sonal prestige, ideas, and ambitions 
” j | ahead of winning the ‘war.” 


t out by the Jenner Com- is uncovering the way Roosevelt 
ttee: An atte re fee the Coltaianlet Sunes 
i »|“winning the war.” They're rewrlt- 
; - Hear|ing history to read that America’s 


enemies were Roosevelt and R 
sia and the Chinese Communists. 


One 
mi 
fact 
en 
the 
are 


and Franco, That's why the 
Army burned those books as far 
seven years ago. But the 
Committee had just enc 


23 * 
if 
E 
: 


all, you: have to rewrite 
if you try to fashion a for- 
icy where our Russian ally 
s the enemy and where the . 
aters against Japan also 


§ : - 


| 


5 
3 
: 
. 


: 
1 
3 
¢ 
i 


i 
g 


ean “enemy. 


rs -R 


the Jenner Committee 
were just bowled over 
“treason” of the following 


from the Army fact sheet: - 
: y. And all those guys from 


much the tefision that exists company and a thousand 
tween the National Government|more such companies will be wise . 
and the Chinese ‘Communists’ as|to the Jenners, the McCarthys and ~ 
it is between those elements within | the de Toledanos. 7 . 


Homer Martin Returns 
DETROIT — (FP) — 


| 


q 
zi 


: 
r 


‘ “as 


Ah, there’s the real crime. Talk- | 
ing about “winning the war.”.That|DePt- has made known here that 


|all these New Dealers, and Com-/2 leading witness against former 
‘munists, and “Pinkoes” wanted—to| State Sen. Stanley Howak in de- 
win the war, That shows they were naturalization proceedings in fed- 
= alright. + eral court will be Homer Martin, 


| former president of the UAW-CIO, 
THEY'RE REWRITING history | who was expelled from his job and 


lover in Senate Office Bldg., Room|the union by the 1939 Cleveland 
457, where the Jenner Committee convention. 


THE WEEK iN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® Three Steolies Under Fire 
° GOP Candiatde Hits McCarthy 


‘THE jUSTICE te ge risk. The scientists urged. Presi- 
has been led to begin in- dent Eisenhower to name a bord 


‘reckless use of 


. vestigations of three of its anti- 


Communist informers for per- 
jury, Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
syndicated columnists revealed 
last week. One of course was 
Paul Crouch whose contradict- 
ory testimony has endangered 
convictions which the Justice 
Department secured by utilizing 
it. The other two are Manning 
Johnson and Leonard Patterson 
whose sworn testimony that Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche was a member 


of the Communist Party was re- | 


jected by a government Ity 

rd. Increasing national at- 
tention toward the government's 
ional 
stoolpigeons, brought about by 
these revelations, promoted the 
staid New York Times t6 assign 
its top political reporter, W. H. 
Lawrence, to make a study of 
the subject. He reported that an 
untold amount of funds are be- 
ing expended for a host of in- 
formers, tipsters and spies. 

* 


Rep. Clifford Case (R-NJ) Re- 
publican candidate for the U.S. 
Senate, announced last week 
that if elected he would vote 
to remove Joe McCarthy as 
chairman of the Senate investi- 
gating a : 

The Federation of American 
Scientists has called for an over- 
haul of the Government's. secu- 
rity system as an th to 
the branding of atomic scien- 
tist Oppenheimer as a security 


of citizens to “reform” the sys- 
tem and to order government 
security boards to refuse to “se- 
riously entertain” any charge 
similar to that made against Op- 
penheimer. — 


A ban against the pro-labor 
film, Salt of the Earth, was de- 
nounced by the Chicago Daily 
News. A showing of the film at 
a local theatre was stopped 
when protested by American 
Legion officials and pro-fascist 
groups. 


AFTER DEFEATING a move 
to bury a resolution attacking 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy. 400 del- 
egates to the Oregon Fedération 
of- Labor passed the anti-Mc- 
Carthy declaration by an almost 
unanimous vote. 


The -resolution denouncing 


the Wisconsin senator and de-. 


manding that the Senate force 
him to reveal his financial activ- 
ities was introduced by William 
“Big Bill’ Way, head of the 
Portland Central Labor Council 
and. business agent of Boiler- 
makers Local 72, : 
* ‘ 
Mrs. Anita Vigoda, Progres- 
sive Party for candidate for Con- 
at Newark, N.J., charged 
t the House Un-American 
committee is opening’ a witch- 
hunt in that city this summer 
“to try to’ take the ‘heat off the . 
Republican party after the Hoff-— 
man sotiedele.” ee 


‘Readers Take Advantag 


e 


Of New ‘Werker’ Sub Plan ist 
It's taken a little time to get rolliig, but last week's mail .- 


brought the first results of our special summer offer on Daily Worker -. - 
A-c of dozen. Worke 
tage of 


lave steady taken 


subscribers and others 


the plan to get the Daily Worker — 
for the years at $8, instead of the regular $13; 00d at the same time . 
to get two valuable books at half pric Sigs pete Wes 


The offer holds good only 


~ 


RREEE 
ree. 


a 
re 
:* 


ans used to say, horribile 
dictu,: horrible to relate, he had 
sympathies for the Communists. 
Reynolds went to a libel lawyer. 
| : . 


How apt a picture of the fascist 
sou'! Broun’s name was so prom- 
inent in this trial that the judge 
ruled the dead man was not in 
the dock. But Pegler had already 
snarled his abomination for the 
man who had defended Sacco 
and Vanzetti, who had been ar- 
rested in the Amsterdam News 
strike for picketing, and who had 
. insisted on the famous clause in 
the Constitution of the Guild, 
now known as the Broun clause, 
which says that no union broth- 


er ma Iled because of 
Yes, there is much for which 
can hate Broun, and the 
measure of Pegler’s criticism 
(how reminiscent: of a little man 
near the microphone named 
‘ Goebbels) can be guaged by Peg- 


’s words to the jury describ-: 


ing Broun as “filthy, unpressed 
and uncombed. He went around 
ith his fly open and looked like 
w bum.” I have encount- 


attained calumny because 
loved their fellow men so 
| men like Thomas Paine 
- ‘whom a later Tory named Teddy 
Roosevelt called a filthy little 
‘atheist. : 

* 

THERE ARE morals-galore in 
this trial, not the least of which 
is this: find any quotation today 
that speaks of human brother- 
Ahood, of social justice, and the 

ist - minded of today’ will 

ize it as a Communist pre- 
Truly, it is an accolade 

for the Communists; you will re- 


to ; 

| masses by the 
few, and ts the demands 
of the masses for a strong cen- 
tral authority to curb their en- 


7» 


emy. 
Pegler’s reaction was certain 


. it. is 

_ false.” ‘The source of the quota-. 

tion? A’ column of Pegler’s in 

19871 . | | 
* 

¢n WES, , THERE ois |: more than 

food: for ‘thought’ hers, there is 


purge 


self. But it did not pay off. Peg 


_der's column lost 


some $300,000 in the previous 1 

years. 

- Now what if his name were 
not Quentin Reynolds whose 
uncle is Judge Jeremiah “Ma- 
honey? t if his name were 
Joe Doakes or to be more exact 
Owen Lattimore or Harry Bridges 
or any one of a thousand simi- 
lar, and who did not enjoy 
weighty friends in court or big 
bags of dollars for long lega 
suits? Suppose he were an ordi- 
nary working member of the 
American Newspaper - Guild? 
What, I may ask, would be your 
fate if Pegler's venom spurted 
your way? 

It is a serious thought, and it 
should have serious considera- 
tion. Could it result in this con- 
clusion—Brother, it is past the 
time to run, it is already past 
time to be silent. Isn’t it high 
time to take your stand and say, 
as Heywood Broun once said, 
that there is no just law which 
decrees that a man, any man, 
must pay a penalty for his ideas? 
That, as the followers of John 
Huss said 300 years ago—gedan- 
ken sind frei—thoughts are free. 

And. isn't there a document 
called the American Constitution 
whose very First Amendment 
says just that? -. 


ClO ON SLUMP 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the “gross national product” 
(all the goods and services pro- 
duced in the U. S.) from $371 
billions to $357 billions. 

® Despite a 10 percent de- 
cline in production, and more 
than arog Oe unemployment, 
profits for the first quarter of 
1954 ran seven percent above 
the same period a year ago. 
Dividends,. too, reached a new 


high. This was made possible 


by the increase in productivity 
and cut in excess profits taxes. 

© The liquid assets of cor- 
mace Ky (cash, government 

nds and other forms not tied 
up) stepped up from $42.8 bil- 
lion in 1945 to $52.9 billion last 
year. 

| * 

THUS, LABOR can go back 
to any of the several wage-raise 
theories that have been ad- 
vanced from time to time—they 
all apply at today’s bargaining 
table: be it on the basis of 
“ability to pay,” productivity, 


increased cost of living, taxation 


of the pay envelope, or the view 
that increased mass consumption 
can block a depression. 

The CIO’s Economic Outlook 
also reminds unions that it was 
labor's inability to win higher 
wages in the 20’s that caused 
te production vs. consumption 


lag that brought the 1929 de- 


pression. 
“In the 20’s labor was large- 
ly unorganized and lag of wages 


ie 


| 
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By STEVE MURDOCK 
7 STOCKTON, Calif. 


The world record holder and ' 


two-time Olympic champion 
shook his head and said, “I just 
didn’t have it tonight.” 

-An hour before he had ‘been 
-beaten in the half mile run for 
the first time since June 28, 1951. 

Malvin Greston Whitfield, who 
will be 30 years old on Oct. 11, 
sat on a grassy bank under the 
lights at Baxt@r Stadium in Stock- 
ton and sought to evaluate his 
future. 

The man who has been called 
the greatest middle distance run- 
ner the world has ever known, 
was momentarily discouraged but 
by no means considering retire- 
ment, a FB 

He has his eyes on the 1956 
Olympic Games at Melbourne, 
Australia. His aim is to become 
the first man in the history of 
track and field ever to win three 
successive Olympic titles at 800 
meters. At the moment, he shares 
with Douglas Lowe of Britain the 
honor of having won that particu- 
lar gold medal in two Olympiads. 

* 


ON FRIDAY night, vg 4, 
at Compton, Calif., Whitfield ran 
the fastest half mile registered in 
the world this year, 1:49.8. 

That same Friday night at 
Compton, Wes Santee, the great 
Kansas star ran, the second fast- 
est mile in history, 4:00.6. Satur- 
day Santee and Whitfield flew to 
Stockton to compete against each 
other in the half mile. 

The last time they had raced 
against each other at this distance 
was on July 17, 1953, at Turku, 
Finland. On that occasion Whit- 
field established the present 
world’s half mile record of 
1:48.6. Santee was second in 
1:49.9, . 

As a result, 6,000 persons were 
in the stands at Stockton despite 
the fact that an Unseasonal down- 

ur drenched the track only an 


_hour before the meet. 


Shortly before 9 p.m. the run- 
ners took their marks. 

John Nelson, an ineligible run- 
ner from the University of Cali- 
fornia, set the pace throughout 
the first quarter mile. He - was 
clocked in 55 seconds, slow by 
championship standards. _ 

Then Whitfield, whom Red 
Smith of the New York Herald 
Tribune called’ “the smoothest, 
most glossily graceful and most 
intelligently conditioned athlete 
in the world,” forged into the 
lead. ' 
He swept down the back- 
stretch of the wet clay track 
with that floating, relaxed stride 
that has elicited admiration from 
track and field enthusiasts the 
world over. ie 

But close at his heels was the 


} tall, short-striding Kansan, San- 


tee. 

As they came off the last turn 
into the long straightaway in 
front of the grandstand, the 
crowd surged to its feet. Santee 
came up to Whitfield’s shoulder. 
A roar echoed out into the June 
night as the two great cham- 


‘pions started their battle for the 


tape 125 yards away at the end 
of the stretch. 


For perhaps 50. yards they 


raced stride for stride, each fight- - 


ing with the experience. bor of 


many races to extract from the - 


clash the maximum in adrenalin- 
producing “lift” without sacrific- 
ing an iota of running form ef- 
ficiency. 


Then Santee, who had some- 


- how managed to sleep -14 hours 


out of the nus 24, forged 
into the lead The co senior 
had the veteran world pion 
collared, and Whitfield knew it. 
| * exised ‘tip, 
and ‘Santee stopped the’ watéhes 


in 1:50 flat as he swept across the 
finish line six 
with Spurrier thisd, Carlin fourth 
and Nelson fifth. Santee, give or 


take a second, had managed to 
put together two 55-second ~ 
quarters. : | a 

“I ran my trace’ at Compton,” | 
said Whitfield..“I just didn’t have 
it tonight to come back, especi- 
ally against a ae like Santee.” 


+] 


THE LAST time anyone had 
broken a tape ahead of Whit- 
field in a half mile was in a heat 
at the AAU championships in 
Berkeley early on afternoon 
of June 28, 1951. In that case, 
with nothing except qualification 
for the finals at stake, Joe Deady 
of Georgetown was awarded an 
5 decision over Marvelous 
Mal. 

The man who had beaten 
every great challenger of his time 
from 1 to the present over 
distances ranging from 440 yards 
to 1,000 yards and who has en- 
tertained hopes of becoming a 
great miler, ifdicated he is re- 


vising his plans somewhat to meet 


the demands of age. 

He said he’s giving up his 
idea of switching to the mile. 
Among other things, he said, he 
doesn't have the necessary time 
to train for the longer race. He 
works as a cosmetic salesman and 
gets to practice an average of 
three times a week. 

Unlike 1948 and 1952, when 
he made the U. S. Olympic team 


‘in both the 400 and 800 meters’ 


Whitfield said he will confine 
himself to the 800 in 1956. 
He definitely hopes to add 


Australia to the list of nations . 


in which he has run. He has al- 
ready raced in such cities as Lon- 
don, Paris, Dublin, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Helsinki, Prague, Vienna, 


Berlin, Athens, Istanbul, Buenos 


Aires, Montevideo, Tokyo and 
such remote Finnish hamlets as 
Katowice and Lahti near the 
Arctic Circle. 

Since only a week before he 
was quoted in the Hearst press 
as saying the admission of China 
to the Olympic Games was “open 
to argument,” he was asked Jast 


Saturday if he considered inter- 


national sports competition help- 

ed in easing world tensions. . 
His reply was in the affirma- 

tive. It has been his experience, 


to the good . 
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NL. POWER, 
IT SAYS HERE 


Who's going to win the Allstar 
Game Tuesday in Cleveland? 

The Worker predicts a fifth 
straight victory for the National, 
on greater power. By the way, 
we heartily agree with the fan 
vote (almost 4% million bal- 
lots were cast for the eight start- 
ing places on each team. In fact, 
the American League team came 
out just as we voted. In the Na- 
tional, we had Hodges at first 
and Reese at short instead of 
Kluszewski and Dark, but won't 


argue too hard. Hodges was the 


closest second place finisher in 
the voting, even closer than 
Willie Mays came to Duke Sni- 
der in centerfield. 

The National has the preates 
long range power. On the AL 
team there. are Rosen, Mantle, 
Berra and Boone as home run 


threats, those who hit them of- | 


ten. The National has six in this 
category, Musial, Campanella, 


Kluszewski, Snider, and Jablon- | 


ski, and their total-is much high- 
er. And in resérve, ready to go’ 
in, will be Willie Mays, who 
has hit many more, than, any 


Player. erhtc otk Bea rcasciton yg 


HIS GOAL—AN UNPARALLELED THIRD OLYMPIC VICTORY 


he said, that the athletes “always 
get along.” He said it’s the “poli 
ticians” who eauns the trouble. 


THERE can be no denying 
his own: role as an international 
ambassador of goodwill, despite 
the efforts of AAU moguls in this 
country to charge him-with de- 


“manding excéssive expense 


money and too costly prizes while: 
touring Europe last summer. , 
Jesse Abramson, writing in the 
current (July) issue of Sports 


_ Magazine, brands the charge as 


a phony. He charges,.as others 
have, that this was a device to 
prevent Whitfield from winning 
the Sullivan Award, given each 
year by the AAU to the ‘amateur 
athelete who by performance} ex- 
ample and good influence, did 
most to advance the cause of 
good sportsmanship during the 
year. 

The award has never been 
given to a Negro, and Whitfield, 
who had his greatest year in 
1953, announced publicly he. 
wanted to see this jimcrow 
barrier broken. 

“Actually,” writes Abramson 
of the expense accqunt charges, 
“Whitfield was not brough® on- 
to the AAU carpet, never form- 
ally charged with any violations, 
was left free to continue bis ama- 
teur running, and, when it ws 
too late, was cleared by the 
AAU.” 

Abramson lays the diyjal of 
the Sullivan Award to Whitfield 
squarely at the door of Avery 
Brundage, president of the Inter- 
national Olympi¢-Committee and 
chairman of the AAU’s Sullivan 
Award Commitice. 

He describes@®rundage as “un- 
compromising in his espousal of 
lily-white, simon-pure 2matenr- 
ism,” but points out that AAU 
officials were not the Jeast bit re- 
luctant about vsing Whitfie'd’s 
ability to draw the customers to 
track meets. ee 

Whitfield asked Saturday ni«’ t 
if he still. entertains hones of 
breaking the Sull'van Award jim- 
crow barrier, said; “I-haven’t h-d 
a good enous’ year this vea~.” 

Reminded that the award went 
last year to Major S-mmv Lee, 
Olympic diver who didn’t com- 
pete in a single event in 1953. 
Whitfield called attention to the 
tremendous track and field ac- _ 
complishments made this year by 


“two white athletes, Santee and © 


Shot Putter Parry O’Brien. 

He made it clear that he thinks 
Santee and O'Brién are more de- 
serving of the award this year. 

Meanwhile, . Whitfield has 
made another contribution to the 
fight against jimergw in sports. 
This year he’s wearing the blue 
jersey of the Los Angeles Ath- 
etic Club, the first Negro ever 
to represent that swank institu- 
tion. 

Whitfield interrupted the talk 
to hail Jim Jackson, the amazing 
18-year-old Negro sprinter from 
Alameda high school who was 
voted the ou ing uthlete of 
the PA championships for his 9.6 
and 20.8 times-in winning the 
100 and 220 yard dashes. , | 

“Tonight is. the first time I've 
seen him run,” said Whitfield of 
the -youth who earlier this year 
ere esse Owen's world hi 
sc 100 yard dash record of 
9.4. “He’s tremendous. He has 2 
great future.” | 

At that point Whitfield ex- 
cused himself to talk to Jack- 
son. In the back of his mind, per- 
have, wee'tiie tiought-thas-heve 
was tke youth who might one 
day win the award denied to 
him and to Owens and Harrison 
Dillard, ‘John: Woodruff «and | 
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On ‘Modern Art’ . 
Dear. Editor: : 

I have just mailed the follow- 
ing letter to my 12-year-old sis- 
ter who wrote me about her in- 
terest in “modern art.” Perhaps it 
will be of some interest to your 
readers. ‘ r 
“Dear Gwendy: 
| “Bowas very glad to get your 
letter.and your drawings, It 
seems to me that you have a real 
interest in drawing and painting, 
and considerable talent as well. 


“However, I don’t think that 


you should waste your talent with 
smodern art.’ There was a time 
when Iwas very interested in so- 
called ‘modern art, but later 
when I learned more about the 
real purpose which art should 
serve, I realized that the absurd, 
silly things which go under the 
named of ‘modern art’ are really 
not worthy of our time and en- 
ergy. Such ‘art’ does not picture 
the real, true world in which we 
live. It is produced by people 
(calling themselves ‘artists ) who 
are afraid of the’ truth. 

“But Gwendy, those of us who 
look forward to a new and bet- 
ter world, and who want to work 


to make that better world come 


as soon as possible—we are not 
afraid of reality and truth be- 


cause we see all around as the 


signs of the new life which will 
begin for us somesday soon. It is 
the duty of the true artist to paint 
the real, everyday life of the peo- 
ple around him or her: the heart- 
ache of the mothers and fathers 
whose sons are taken away to 
fight a rich man’s war; the man 
out of a job whose family goes 
hungry at the same time that 
milk is being dumped into ditch- 
es and potatoes are being plow- 
ed under or-fed to hogs, just so 
that the subjects for the true ar- 
tist, not because of a morbid 
curiosity about people’s suffering 
but because the artist wants to 
show how unjust, how unfair, 
how completely unnecessary all 


Your Health | 


‘faults, 
, changes should be 


this suffering is. In this way the 


i ri Rg aie Pog 


the future, By — 
the bed things, inthe 
ts that 
e. And in 
order to reveal these faults best, 
so that everyone can understand, 
the artist must make his pictures 
true-to-life. That is why I think 
you should not waste your time 
and talent with mses Ss .: 
: . A. 


world today, he. 


. ers brought.me wm 
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“A New Pamphlet 
- Series 


America and Asia. 
: 


A NEW SERIES of pamphlets 
dealing with the life-and-death 
questions of the day, has been 
launched by International Pub- 
lishers. 

The new series is in line with 
one tens of thousands of readers 
will remember, the old Interna- 
tional Pamphlet series which 
were initiated in the 1930s. In- 
ternational pioneered in writings 
on economic and social relations: 
almost 50 titles were* published. 
They included pamphlets of la- 
bor and economic conditions, the 
Negro people, foreign affairs, 
cultural matters, as well as other 
subjects of importance. The New 
Pamphlet series will similarly be 
of broad range. Labor Research 
Association is collaborating in the 


preparations. 
The titles “The Income Revo- 
lution” by Victor Perlo aud “Bil- 
lionaire Corporations,” by the 
staff of Labor Research Associ- 
ates, have already come off the 
press. Some of forthcoming 
titles include “Apologists for 
Monopoly,” arguing against the 


economists who de-emphsize mo- _ 


nopolies and their role: “Peace 
and Jobs” exposing the theory 
tha* peace means crisis and pre- 
senting a positive m for a 
peace economy; “Foreign Invest- 
ments, showing the recent in- 
roads of the United States into 
the economy of other countries; 
and “The Labor Movement in 
the South Under Slavery,” by 
Heibert Aptheker, setting the 
record straight on the itive 
role of labor in that period. In ad- 
dition, there will a special 
series of pamphlets on U. S. re- 
lations with the countries of Latin 


Liked North 

On Chess Players 
PARK RIDGE, I.. 

Dear Editor: 


I have been wanting to write 
you for some time- to tell you 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


WE KNOW a woman who can 
read three languages. But she 
cant read a fever theromoeter 
to save her soul! She is confused 
by the difference between mouth 
and rectal temperature; when to 
take temperature; and what it 
all means. Or maybe she can’t see 
why it is so important. 

The first thing to realize is 
that the human y is like a 
walking. furnace.” Your body 
burns up to 2,500 calories (units 
of heat) a day, enough heat to 
bring 25 quarts of water to a 
boiling point. A closed room 
with three people becomes warm, 
as if there\were a stove in action. 
The remarkable fact that ‘your 
body has maintained an average 
temperature of 98.6 degrees for 
years, unaffected by any external 


influence, is a wonderful accom- - 


plishment of nature. This is call- 
ed temperature regulation. 


cold. In reverse, when you are 
too hot, you perspire, which helps 
cool your body. this is nor- 
mal temperature regulation in the 
healthy person. But sometimes 
body temperature goes up not 
simply because it’s getting cold. 
It may rise to figat off invading. 
germs, to kill — 


org a diseases oe accom- 
panied increase of tempera- 
ture, which his called fever. In 
fact, fever is such a frequent 
accompanying symptom of many 
diseases that measuring tempera- 
ture:is one of the means by which 
illness may be way 
the temperature goes up and 


down may also disclose impor- 


tant—facts about the condition. 


Therefore, when you feel ill you . 


should take your temperature. 


. . 


e tem- 


1 rg tg 
therm 


aa because. it éper.into the — F 
re when, you 96’' “body, réyisters over a full de-’’"*is quite”easy, 
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normal point. 
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Millay on Peace | 
Dear Editor: BROOKLYN. 


Somehow I didn’t expect to 


find material for “Peace Note- 
book” in the New. York..Times 
book section—and from a nation- 


~ ally known poet like Edna St. 
‘Vincent ‘Millay. I guess you'd 


say theres only a glimmer of 

hope here, but its a glimmer, 

and she did recognize that its 

up to us “to learn to grow the 

grain” to nourish peace. It’s from 

the May 30 Times, Page 2, of 

the Book -Review section. ~ 

SONG 

Beautiful Dove, come back to us 
in April: 

You could not over-winter on 
our world, 

Fly to Some milder planet until 
Springtime; | 

Return with olive in your claws 
uncurled, 


Leave us to shrikes and ravens 
until springtime; 

We let them find their food as 
best they may: 

But you, We do not grow the 
grain you feed on: 


And will you starve among us, if 


you Stay. 


But oh, April, from some balmier 
climate 


Come back to us, be with us in 


the spring! 

If we can learn to grow the grain 
you feed on. 

You might be happy here: might 


even sing. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in 
“Mine the Harvest” Harper and 


Bros. 


On the Beam 


The threat against unions as 
a whole in the pro Brow- 
nell bills is that the Attorney 
mers Re cage be enipowered 

y full force of government to 
order a union to “dissolve, liqui- 
date and wind up” on the pre- 
text it .was “Communist infil- 
trated” or a threat to “national 
security.” We have learned the 
hard way that the only way a 
union . . . can try to prove it 
wasn't, or isn’t “Communist in- 
ar cued — be by — 
officers and accepting policies 
and a program sedkieed by gen- 
erals, a. the Depart- 
ment of Justice, etc. 

The ILWU Dispatcher. 


gree higher than it would else- 
where. A good point to remem- 
ber when you report a tempera- 
ture to your doctor it to tell 
him what the temperature is, and 
then add “by mouth” or “by 
rectum.” 

The only difference between 
the mouth and rectal thermome- 
ter is the shape of the bulb. The 
short round bulb in general in- 
dicates the rectal thérmometer. 
The longer, more pointed one is 
for quicker warming in the 
mouth. Perhaps the best to have 
is a “stubby” model which may 
be used orally Or rectally. The 
markings on both kinds of ther- 
mometer are exactly the same, 
and do not allow for the differ- 
ence of temperature between the 
mouth and rectum. — 

- Most thermometers are engrav- 
ed similarly. They have a long 
mark for each degree-and a short 
mark for each of a degree. 


Only the even degrees; 94, 96, 
bered 


98, 100, 102, 104, are num 

on the thermometer,.because of 
lack of space. There is an arrow 
pointing to the “normal mark,” 


- 98.6 degrees. Many thermome- 


ters are marked ‘in red above the 
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Summer Stains 
‘Stains from cherries, peaches, 


pears, plums, soft drinks and 
erste may set and darken in 


the strong summer sun. So take 
a few simple precautions when 


youre picnicking and save on ~ 


clothes. 

Give such stains first aid im- 
mediately by sponging with cold 
water 
fresh. If any traces remain, they 
may be treated by rubbing gly- 
cerine or soapless shampoo into 
the stain and then sponging with 
cold water. A few drops of vin- 


Dh may help, too, when appli- 
after 


the glycerine or sham- 
treatment and then rinse 
Sinsouaihe with cool water. 
Never use soap or heat of 
any kind until the stain has been 
removed. 


Other sthins,.if exposed to the : 


sun, may be made more difficult 
to remove. ae for meg 
may penetrate ic more 

ly if heated by the sun. E 
milk and meat stains may also 
be cooked into fabric by hot 
sunshine. 


ice Cream Stains 


Ice: cream, children and sum- 
spills “Net ol tt fe a 
are ent it is 

to know how to treat them. 

Ice cream stains contain milk 
of cream, sugar, sometimes egg 
and sometimes coloring. To re- 
move @ fresh stain from wash- 
able material, ge the gar- 
ment with cold or lukewarm 
water and then wash in warm 
soapsuds. This works best if the 
ice cream contains no highly 
colored fruit or chocolate. 

hae gop 
able, sponge a commer 
cleaning uid to remove the 
greasy part of the stain. Follow 

irections on the container. Use 
it out of doors or in a well-venti- 
lated room for the fumes may 
be toxic or inflammable. Let the 
fabric dry, then sponge with 
cold water to remove any stains 
from the egg and sugar in the 
ice cream. 

If the stain is not removed 
completely, follow with a pepsin 


treatment. You can buy pepsin — 


at the drug store. First sponge 
the stain with cold water, then 

in on ‘the dampened 
stain t it stand for half 
an hour. Brush it off and rinse 
the spot well. For best results, 
be sure the material is free from 
soap and other alkali before ap- 


ile they are moist and - 


plying the pepsin. 

Home methods 
other stains that children are 
likely to encounter— fruits and 


berries, egg, chocolate and co- - 


coa, codliver oil, green: grass, 
candy and chewing —are 
discussed in Farmers Bulletin 
1474, “Stain Removal from 
Fabrics,” Home Methods, Single 
copies are free on t from 
the Office of Information; U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D/C, | 


Melon Pickle 


If you have made watermelon . 


pickle every summer, to pep up 


winter meals, you may warit to 


try cantaloupe for this type of 

pickle. Here's a recipe ‘that 

—_— — 332 pints of = 
se 8 pounds pared 

ed firm underripe cantaloupe 

(4% to 5 pints): 2. quarts lime- 


water (1 tablespoon of lime or 


calcium Oxide,” purchased ~ at 
drugstore in 2 quarts water); 1 
peer pe seg oo ms 
ong; whole cloves; 
1 tablespoon whole allspice; 1 
small piece ginger root; 2 cups 
vinegar; 1 quart water; 2 pounds 
(4 cups ) sugar. 

To make: Soak the ie a 
cantaloupe an hour in_the lime- 
water and drain. Cover with 
fresh water and cook until tender 
—about 20 minutes. Let stand 
evernight in cooking water in a 
cool place and drain. Tie the 
spices in a thin cloth. Put them 


into a kettle with vinegar, water 


and sugar, bring to a boi 


Add cantaloupe and boil gent- | 


ly 30 minutes. Let stand over- 
night. Cook again about 20 min- 
utes, or until the melon looks 


_clear or translucent, and the 


= is fairly thick. Pack the - 


ickle in clean jars‘ and pour in 
the —_ filling the jars to the 
top. Seal tight. 


of treating ; 
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knack. Thermometers are usually 


space 
mercury shows. Roll the ther- 
mometer between your 
very slightly until yo 
band of : 
ture is indicated by the point at 
which the stops. Dent 
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BLECT A NEGRO 19 CONGRESS 


FROM PHRADEPINA IN 1954 


; July 3 edition of the twice-a-week Negro news- 
“a lh ag ron gene Wg gran W. Beverly 
lican Party candidate for Congress from the 
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WILMINGTON, Del.—Vigorous expressions of eee to intervention in Indo-| PAP The Pal 
china and against war hysteria in the U.S. have appeared in the editorial columns of the! 4h 
cons Piglet aramadamare ocean Saat tan tas 


have no interest. But sitting|trying, almost constantly, to drag 
ek Sn ie rw Bo cn somewhere in the| . 


it’s up to everyone of and| world. No one, in his right sense, 
saan Me ‘to make Suey ane |S ccs that this uate aehedimae 


: at ke supeuls ts tae 
yacial issue’. If -he tries: to 
a eee 


led by Vice-president Nixon, Sec- 
retary Dulles, Army leaders, 
have wanted Papel rescue 
of France, and io “he deterred 


ein in. favor of war, the other half 
opposed. 

Pett is time for thé people to pro- 
test: to tell the Administration, 
through their elected represent- 
atives that they want no war at this 
time. 

i * 
“AMERICAN WOMEN have no 
desire to see-their sons and hus- 
bands dragged into a war in n which 


{protests kno 

In howe on june 11, 
the News lashed out at‘the “super- 
patriots” in and around Wilming- 
ton who are so much concerned 
about civil defense and the refusal 
of the people to take it seriously. It 
ition |never occurs to these innocents 
eh ithat the arguments, pro and con, 
won Noel this useless effort, are 
ly adding to the’ confusion, divid- 
ing neighbor against a neighbor, en- 

fear; Waner everyone 
‘upset disturbed. 

“Nor. does it occur-to them that 
the whole idea of civil defense is 
repugnant to the American le; 
or that in the final analysis, it is 
but clever propaganda designed to 
keep our thoughts ‘centered upon 
war and to turn us from a nation 
whose people have always sought 
peace, into one whose leaders are} i 


School Board Fires Mrs. Watson; 
Boulevard Pool Bias Continues 


PHILADELPHIA-—The Boule- 
vard Pool Corporation through a 
legal technicality will.be able to 
put into operation again this sum- 
mer its. un-American “private 
club” jimcrow policy of white 
os only at its swimming pool 

Roosevelt Boulevard and 
Pulictiod Ave. 

The pool had been ordered to 
desist-from operating as a “priv- 
ate club” in 1953 when Judge. 
Edwin O. Lewis of the Common 
Pleas Court ruled agaimst the 
corporation contention that the 
pool was not a general recreation 
facility but for “club members” 
only. 

The owners. of the pool then 
noted an appeal, but instead of 
going to the next higher court, 
they filed a writ with Judge 
Lewis asking a rehearing of the 
case. It was granted. - 

The counsel for the pool own- 
ers did not notify the NAACP 
lawyers, who had entered the 
case on ‘behalf of the civil rights 
issues involved.” The judge re- 
_ voked the writ after this “error” 

made last May, was called to his 
attention. 

The case will now go to the 
State Supreme Court, but the 
white only policy continues, until 
the case is heard sometime late 
this year. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Mrs. 
Goldie Watson who for 22 years 
taught at’ Martha Washington 
School of this city, was fired from 
her job, from which she had been 
suspended last May when she 
refused to answer questions about 
her alleged association with 
groups which “advocated the 
overthrow of the government 
through use of force and vio- 
lence.” 

Mrs. Watson, who for the last 
quarter of a century has been in 
the forefront of the movement to 
eliminate jimcrow in the Phila- 
delphia school system and other 
civic causes, based her refusal to 


answer the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities on the 
First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 


The local Board of Education 
dismised Mrs. Watson by a vote 
of ten to three. 


According to pres reports, Dr. 
John P. Turner, only colored 
member of, the school board, 
es sa rr sae the three , voting 
or her ite an impression 
which led her to believe that he 
might be for her, on moral 
grounds at least.” 


- MINES SHUT DOWN 


' (Continued from Page 16) 


ers face-are not exclusively their: 


own., Textile, auto and_ hosiery 
workers also have been faced by 
the bosses’ ultimatum: . 

“Work for lower wages and pro- 
duce more so that- our profits are 
higher or we'll shut down.” * 

Unlike other workers in the same 
boat, the miners, because of their 


traditions of struggle and militancy, = 


came up with a program—which at 
least in their eyes presented some 
kind of a solution to the problem. 
However, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the shutdown men- 
ace is not just a local one and can- 


not be handled by one. group of} 


spore ace Aan 
no ES singly clear 
i third duaticuaasl eho te 
the U. S., of the type that brought 
the New. Deal into existence dur- 
g the depression days of the 30s, 
| dar ar ‘for ot ae. 

*o 


aS. bemesincs Slew discupgion, w 


| nomic downturn. 

A POLITICAL change in Harris. 
burg and Washin that will re- 
vive trade with | , the USSR, 
Eastern Europe (which can use our 
coal) will. at least pe cie mach a 
lieve the growing unemplo 
situation; A government, 
and nationally, dedicated to ee 
the pre a 


(The eninivent 
vites letters from re 


pressing. problem. with the 


‘}in August, 


from a bomb attack. Instead eS 
criticism, the people should be 


praised and congratulated on aes 
refusal to have any part in it. . 


self on “merit.” 


Expose. Father-Son- 
='Spy Team in Trial 


‘the Daily a k 
that Carter is campaigning in 


By py DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA.—A father-son 
team of ‘FBI stoolpigeons in the 
Communist Party of Connecticut 
was exposed in the Smith Act trial 
here during cross-examination of 
government witness Harold W.’ 

Mosher. | 

Mosher, together with his father, 
runs a television equipment shop 
in Hamden, Conn. He testified he 


| HE ALSO ania he attended a 
nisie-day party school in New Hav- 
en at which both Roberts and 
George Siskind, of the Communist 
| Party, National Education Depart- 
ment, had taught. 

After about 40 minutes under di- 
rect examination he was turned 
over for cros-examination. 


had joined the Communist Party 
in New Haven under an alias in 


FBI agent there. He left the party 
1950. 

He identified defendant Joseph 
Roberts as having been chairman 
of the party. in Connecticut, and 
later as having resigned that posi- 
tion to become managing editor of 


GUATEMALA - 


(Continued from Page 16) 
subjects were sent to villages to 
help develop the education of the 
peasantry, who comprise the over- 
whelmihg mass of the population. 
“It was a great experience for me, 
he declared, “to see art used for the 

benefit of the working people. 


1947 after several’ talks with the: 


Judge Ganey, intervening: “What! 
was taught in the school with re- 
spect to that hraseology ‘the over- 
throw of the bourgeois, democratic, 
capitalistic system of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.’ ” 

Mosher:.“I am not familiar with’ 
Comunist theory as far as the teach- 
ings they advocate because I was 
not interested in them. I was in- 
terested in obtaining information I 
‘thought of value, not of learning 
Communist Party principles.” v 

WHEN McBride insisted on his 
objection, protesting the . witness 


angrily persisted in his line of ques- 
tioning. Mosher apparently was 
"afraid to risk being caught in lies! 
and would only go So far as to say 
that Siskind “very probably” did 
use the words “force and violence.” 


“I witnessed many aspects of the 
freedom won by the common peo- 
ple after the overthrow of the mili- 
tary dictatorship in 1944,” he said. 
“It was a minimum social reform 
program based er land reform.” 


MISS MILLARD pointed out the 


| court. 


The reply was struck out by the 


On Mosher’s insistence that he 
“had no idea” whether in his re- 


ture he had attributed the words 
“force and violence’ to the teach- 


Deir tae: attack on the Ar- 

overnment arose, 

ie from antagonism .to three 
otiedbe of that regime: 

®*“Clipping the stranglehold of 

the United Fruit Co. on the coun- 


dreds of thousands of acres of land 
which that corporation was itself 


she ex-| 


’s economy by taking over hun-|i 


er, McBride demanded production 
of the reports. The government at- 
torneys sprang to their feet in pro-| 
test. 


not utilizing and-turning this over 
in small tra¢ts to the 
poor peasantry; 

® Furnishing a contagious. ex- 
ample of better living conditions 
won by the peasants and workers, 
as contrasting, for example, with 
the Honduras wage scale of less 
than hal’ as much that led to the 


joining Honduras> 
® Advocating a policy of co-exis- 


tence with the Soviet Union and/ti 
can’t hurt anybody!” As it became} 


*!the countries which follow its lead- 
ership. > 


_ HENRY BEITSCHER, Progres- 
sive arte candidate for Governor, 
at the fight of the Guate- 

malan people for independence o 
the big American ménopolies runs! 


u canal to that of the American} 


people themselves against these 


same monopolies. 
Mrs. Lillian Narins; ‘Sia a of 


‘the Forum, announced that the or- 


ganization was starting a postcard 
campaign to ‘Congressmen urging 
that they “speak out for restoration 
of democracy and free élections in 


}Guatemala ’? 1d protection. of its 


agrarian and trade union reforms.’ 
The cards may be secured on 


to the Progressiva, Pasty, 1415 


ve Looust St., Philadélphia (Rhone 


ee ee eT ae 


esperately 


two-month strike now on in ad-| 


‘back him up or not. : 
“If they can’t do it voluntarily 


apparent the court would have to 
grant the demand, government at- 
torney James A. Cronin rose, to 
stipulate for the record .that the 


f| words “force and violence” had not} 
been attributed. to. Siskind, in. his} 


teachings. . 
In the erces-txerninetion, Mosher 


; 


told of turing his. father's..name| . 
with the 
he} _ . 
i om 


over to the FEL, 
names ‘of. “possibly 
had induced to su 
Daily Worker or The Worker. On 
redirect. examination. 
jthat his father who, a 
his. story, had joined 
ears ago, was also an | 
{Judge V 
| McBride, from 


| su 
decisive factor that will get a 


ports to the FBI on Siskind’s lec-|. 


father 


nga, abegawn’ wap: aod 


pee “tigl 


To win Carter will certainly have “é hard row to hoe.” ~ 
| He must. appeal to the Negro, and he must also present him- 
That, COR pect Conys gut of Bib Cotes 


fighting on the problems of La- 
bor and the Negro and Jewish 
. The interests of 


editorial also points out 


July for a November eleetion 
, that Carter brings to the 
campaign - “the vigor ‘and know- 


how of youth” and a good sense 


of public relations, all of which 
are important ingredients for a 
campaign ... but the 


NEGRO INTO CONGRESS iN 
‘34 is a Program that is coupled 
action on tue most burning 
needs of Labor and the Negro — 
and Jewish masses in the 4th. . 
The. second article, a news 
story under thé headline, “Beau- 
ticians Mix Politics With Tea,” 
was a report of.a tea held in the 
24th Ward, at which Carter was 
the main speaker. The story re- 
ports.a part of Carter's speech 
there, as follows: “. . . that his 
candidacy for Congress was a 
‘symbol of real equailty and de- 


had plainly shown his -inability to mocrary, which revealed that 


‘explain what was taught, the judge 


were .0 ity for all 
ne er without rd to 
race, religion, Or national ori 
This kind of Per img] 
publican “party line” speech- 
a wont get Carter to first 
ut it will get the Repub- 
esa an example to point to— 
“see, we are the fri of your 
| people, we ran a Negro for 
Congress; he didn’t win, buf—” 
The kind of a row that the 
candidate hoes will a lon 
way in iAstetmiihiaar ee bard 
the hoeing will be. 
The editorial ends up on this 
note: 
“Anything worth having is 
— working for and worth 
as Mea To*us, this means 
who favor the election 
of ‘Beverly Carter, Jr. to the 
Congress of the United States 
this November must, be willing 
NOW ‘to volunteer their active 


-aid* and to ‘contribute their 


money as well as their services - 
to the Citizens Committee for 
Carter for Espen a cane | 


NEGROES I N/ BASEBALL— 


| The St. Louis’ Cards have 
| brought 


up another ‘Negro 
rookie, he is pitcher Brooks 
Lawrence from the Columbus 
(O.) Redbirds farm club.~ 
Saggy in his big. — ge com- 
out ime’ eat the 
Pittsburgh te 5 to }. And 
gave up only four singles, walk- 
rs: two Pirates and struck out 
our. 
Giving the Cards good sup- 
port in the infield Tom Alston: 
rookie ase man came. out 


“of a batting’ slump. to hit a sin- 
ge, a double, a triple and to 


ive in 
at bat. 


one run in four times 


-_ . 
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‘PHILADELPHIA. — The names| 
of 10,000 South Philade on 
titions demanding complete over- 
fauling of gas mains in the highly 
congested area south of Market St. 
were presented to Mayor. Joseph 
ayor 

in City Hall last week. 
The meeting with the Mayor 


__ wound up a a month-long period of 


. AFL Re 


labor. 
Heading the ‘LLPE nationally 


is James L. McDevitt, former pres- 
ident: of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor. McDevitt has 
spoken out forcefully for labor 
political action on a precinct level 
_ a _ growing indications; 

t this policy of grass roots ac- 
tivity by Pennsylvania AFL locals 
will play a significant role in the 
fall balloting. 

The LLPE scoresheet shows 
that Democrats voted “right” most 


standards, while the Re 


port Stirs 
‘abor Election Drive 


HARRISBURG — Labor activity in preparation for the November elections is begin- 
ning to perk with circulation by the AFL Labor’s League for Political Education of a tally 
sheet reportin x how the state's Congressmen and Senators voted on critical issues affecting 


blicans 
were “wrong” most of the time. 

Out of 27 issues Pans ‘by the 
AFL, Sen. Edward Martin (R) 
was shown as having voted 
“wrong” 26 times and not listed 
for one. Sen. James Duff (R) was 
listed as being wrong five times, 
and “right” on three other roll 
calls. 

Neither Martin or Duff are up 
for re-election this year, but -list- 
ing of their votes is an indication 


of forthcoming AFL attacks on 


Mines Shut 


Down; 


Where Do Miners 


Go from Here? 


TAMAQUA 


EARLY this past May, President 
Eisenhower was given reports 
about disastrous unemployment 
among hard coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he let it be “wacshaage that 
he was “responsive” to the miners’ 
misfortune, and promised to do 
something about it. 

At the time Eisenhower was giv- 
ing his sympathy and promise, an 
additional 4,500 miners in Pennsyl- 
vania’s Panther Valley—were go- 
ing into their second week of un- 
employment. They had been told 
by their bosses—the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Go.—ihat if they 
wanted their jobs they must go to 
work under the same kind of speed- 
up they knew in the open shop day 
before Roosevelt, so that the com- 
pany could increase their profits. 

For the miners, this meant giv- 
ing up the gains they had won 
throuh the United Mine Workers. 
Concretely, it means that by taking 
on a heavier work-load, at no in- 
crease in pay, only 3 500’ of them 
would be needed to produce the 
same amount of coal. One thou- 
sand would be fired forever. 

* 


UNDER orders from John L. 
Lewis’ office to accept 
pany’s conditions, ‘some loathe ae 
peared to agree. But under the be 
ership of Tamaqua Local 1571, min- 
ers from the area and their women- 
folk met to protest this attack on 
the Tamaqua local placed pickets 
at all the mine pits to back up their 
protest, even those who said they 
agreed refused to go tc work. 

On June 10, after the miners had 
been outa month, President Eis- 


enhower cate into the miners’ lives 
again. He announced that he has 


Panther Valley. miners stil 
“ were 
tioned, The. 


gation Co; from exercisin ing 


| tration—in the form of a notice that 


they would be denied unemploy- 
ment — while they 
were out of work. This hunger de- 
cree was handed. down under the 
excuse that it was the miners own 
fault that they were unemployed, 
since their national office had order- 
ed them back ages 

FOR two more weeks the min- 
ers maintained their picket lines 
and held ‘to their position that 
speed-up and firing 1,000 men was 
no “solution” to the economic dif- 
ficulties in the mining area. 


Through it all, the company was 


crying losses and insisting that this, 
was the only plan they would con- 
sider. It was clear, too, that what- 
ever Eisenhower meant by the news 
story that he was “responsive” to 
the miners’ misfortune, it.did not 
prevent the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
their 

“right” to close its mines and throw 
7 ennthar 4.500 men out of work. 

Faced with hunger and ignored 
by the government, the miners of- 
fered their own 
ing operation 
were prepared to sacrifice their en- 
tire earnings for a period of 20 
com-|days, and so raise a $1,500,000 
make-up fund to meet the “losses” 
the company claimed it had in-} 
curred. But part of the plan would 
provide for a committee of mine 
workers and the public to have ac- 
cess to the books and financial trans- 
actions of the company, so that aji 
check could be made of the com- 
pany's claim. 

The Lehigh Coai and Navigation 
Co. is not interested. In the last 10 
years its profits had totaled $35,- 
578,000—an average of over $3,- 
500,000 a year, which means $790 
per worker, The company ‘has. ap- 
parently decided that it can use its 
capital more ee or te another 
| way; and is all: that seems to 
count, The PaO) jobs do not enter 
into. calculation. . | 


‘i th 


GOP policy and performance in 
Congress. 

THERE ARE presently 19 Re- 
publicans and 11 Democrats in 
Pennsylvania's Congressional dele- 
gation. The GOP is making strong 
efforts to take at least two more 
Congressional seats in Philadel- 
phia, in addition to the two they 

ave now. 


|dreds of South Philade 


The electoral campaign in Penn- 

sylvania will have a vital bearing) 
on the makeup of Con ess in 
1955. This state has been hit hard 
by unemployment and rising yore 
union protest at Republican fail- 
ure to against unemployment and 
for cutting of taxes, etc. will def- 
initely have a great influence on 
the voting. 

A key element in the election 
campa ign is the extent to which 
‘labor develops its own independ-. 
ent machinery by which it can 
influence Democratic policies and 
program in the election drive. 

DURING THE RECENT pri- 
maries there was considerable in- 
activity on labor's part in Eastern 
Pennsylvania aside from formal en- 
dorsement of George Leader for 
governor on the Democratic ticket. 

In Western Pennsylvania there 
was considerable resentment. at 
Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh for his role in foisting a 
wage tax on the workers of Alle- 
gheny County. There was con- 
siderable ex xpression for “labor in- 
dependence’ of the Democratic 
machine and “hand-picked” can 
didates. Translation of this wride- 


Hits Attack on 
pal fx mee 


}lecture tour. he had witnessed the 
on 


met was te i. THE TROUEAES, that the min: ater 
from Gov; Johan 5: Fine's ad-ninisd :.::.4Contiamed, 6a Bago 15) | 45 


spread sentiment among steel and 
mine workers, both hit hard by un- 
employment, into independent ac- 
tivity to force the Democrats to 
press vigorously for action against 
unemployment can spell the dif- 
ference between victory and de- 
feat of the mein anti-labor ele- 
ments in the state. 


juatemala 


PHILADELPHIA. — Anti- demo- 
cratic forces in Central America, 
acting for the United Fruit Co. and 
supported by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, are threatening a 
bloody massacre of supporters of 
the former liberal Arbnez govern- 
ment in Guatemala, was the warn- 

ing given at a Progressive Forum, 
July 1, at thé Broadwood Hotel. 

Two speakers, Anton /Refigier, 
noted American muralist, and Betty 
Millard, secretary of the Interna- 
‘tional. Federation of Democratic 
Women, have been recently in 
Guatemala. The third speaker was 
Harry Beitscher, . ive P 
candidate for Governor of Pennsy|- 
vania. 


Refrigier... reported : that rae ‘ 
three weeks in that country on a} 


activity by South Philadelphians in 
cooperation with the Southwark 
Civic Council to secure the names 
of citizens anxious to prevent more 
gas explosions which in recent 
months alone have taken five lives 
and accounted for scores of injured. 
The citizens who conf with 
the Mayor said they were forward- 
ing their request for action to City 
Council as well and declared that 
if necessary the city should go to 
Congress to secure the 


funds to finance the project. 
. This point was brought up in a 


Congressman William Barrett (D). 
%. 


’ THE Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 


said a vast project of this type 
would require at least $10,000,000. ' 
Many South Philadelphians in con- 
versations with those collecting sig- 
natures said they support the de- 
mand for money from Congress for 
the project in light of the wide- 
- Aagy) unemployment that has hit 

tremendous community of 
more than 300,000 persons. Hun- 


ia con- 


necessary | 


previous delegation which met with} . 


struction® workers could put to 


saga on the job. 


Mayor Clark said he was “grave- 
ly. concerned” with the situation - 
but saw no need for panic and hys-. ; 
teria. 

However, a short walk 
South Philadelphia streets near 
scenes of the recent explosions | 
show dozens of gas ~ lego ce crews 
at work putting ‘in safety valves. 
and some new mains in particularly » 
serious trouble spots. The extent of 
this work has been increased as the 
citizens campaign has been step- 
ped. up. ‘ 
THE COMMITTEE which met 
with the Mayor asked that a “criti- . 
cal study” of the gas situation be . 


made by the engineering firm:of . 


Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., which 
has been retained by the city to . 
make, tests to @etermine whether 
leaking mains are forming gas | 
pockets under the streets. | 
A liason committee was set up 
between the South Philadelphia 
citizens and a joint committee of 
the Franklin Institute and the gas 
works which has been trying to de- 
velop a device for detecting gas- 
filled cavities. : 


RELEASE PATTERSON, 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Civil 
Rights Congress of Pennsylvania in 
a telegram 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., demands 
the immediate release from prison 
of William ‘L. Patterson, national; 
executiye secretary of the ‘American! 
Civil Rights Congress. The telegram 
brands 7 $ jailing as ‘un- 


CRC DEMANDS 


: 


warranted 


a 


“The persecution of this leader, 
engaged in the fight to preserve 


to U. S. Attorney Gen-| constitutional liberties and civil and 


human rights, will not halt the 
growing resistance to McCarthyism 


'in the country,” declare John L. 
Holton, executive director, and J. 
S. Zucker, organizational director, ‘ 
| respectively, of the state group. 


‘Shop Talk 


TRADE UNIONISTS in Delaware County are supporting Jo- 
seph Medd, of Upper Darby, for State legislature. Medd is a mem- 


ber of AFL 


Local 845 of Clifton Heights and a delegate 
to AFL Labor’ 8 ae for Political Education. 


7 
THERE IS no ‘sign that unemployment compensation claims 
are decreasing in the Reading area according to reports from trade 
unionists. And many jobless workers are running out of compensa- 


tion payments. 


Meanwhile, hundreds of high school and college students are 
deluging the local office of the Pennsylvania Employment Bureau’ 
for jobs. Usually the office has been able to place most applicants 


in jobs. 


- “This year I doubt whether we got jobs for more than 50,” 
Martin Nally, manager of the office declared. | 
* 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY now has approximately 19,000 un- 
employed, according to George Fey, president of the Pottsville 


AFL Central Labor Union. 


RELIEF POLICIES. in Pennsy 
+ to sharp questioning by Philadelp 


Clarence e. Shenton. 


vania recently were subjected 
ia Evening Bulletin columnist 


Shenton cites a recent issue of “People in Need,” published by 
the Department of Public Assistance, in which graphs were printed 


showing, that old a 


age assistance had decreased 2.1 percent in the 


U.S. in 1953, but decreased 9.9 percent in Pennsylvania. Similarly, 


lished by the Departm 
re 


aid-to-dependent children cases had decreased 3.8 percent in the 

nation, but had decreased 12.3 percent in Pennsylvania. 

Other charts showed simiiar differences between the VU. S. 
as a whole and Pennsvivania. The caption over the graphs was: 

“1953 Was a Good Year for Pennsylvania.” 

Why was 1953 such a good year? Shenton asks, - 

* 

IN DECEMBER, 1953 thie Public Assistance Review,” pub- 
ent, printed a chart comparing the per capita 
costs of Pennsylvania and 10 other states: having comparable 


economies. ‘Massachusetts was first with $23.12 per capita while i 


New Jersey 
fourth from 
was $12.34, about 46 
the nation as a whole 


= $5.08. Pennsylvania was ninth from the top. and >» 
‘bottom ‘with $8.44. The average of the 10 states 
pone higher than Pennsylvania and for 
t 


a wae $15. 74, 86 percent. higher. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Worker has beolé carefully watching 
developments in relief situation in Pennsylvania and we have re- 
ported to our readers over the years that successive Republican 
-Administrations in Harrisburg have been Successfully ‘whittling: 


away at relief payments. Over the years the -peo 
cect saan berg per tery toad a S30 


training of young Guatemalans 
a. five-yearj course jin. 
'« (Continued ion: Page 15) » | 
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Pegler’s Axe Gets Blunted 


ee | 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A MAN who has carried a lance in the journalistic arena from almost the time 
I first shaved, I watched the joust between Quentin Reynolds and Westbrook Pegler with 


interest. 
Rome wherein a visored gladi- 
ator carries a pole-axe and the 
other a trident or a net on the 
end of*a stick. 

I need not tell 
you which 
gladiator | 
wielded the 
axe. 

Pegler’s 
weapon has a 
wide cutting @ 
edge that has 
bit into the 
naked flesh | of : 
manwy an unarmed man 
but the man who swings 
it did not find favor in 
the eyes of the jury that judged 
him this time. The 12 men 
awarded the contest to his ad- 
versary and laid down the 
heaviest penalty ever recorded in 
a libel suit in America—some 
$175,000, which means, I pre- 
sume, that they not- only felt he 
was guilty of slander but that he 
was guilty of extraordinary 
slander. It is a pity all 
America could not see _ the 
brand of man who has bespat- 
tered as many good names as 
Joséph McCarthy, thus scornin 
the judge’s charge which sai 


' “Civilized society has always rec- 


ognized a man’s reputation as a 
precious thing.” 

Millions among the spectators 
followed the contest with inter- 
est equal to mine and I found 


_ the best accounts of it in Labor, 


the organ of a million railroad- 
men and in the CIO News. As 
Labor said, practically all other 
newspapers were- silent for 
“After all, Pegler is “one of their 


Own. 
. 


I WOULD, however, make ex- 
plicit a distinction which Labor 
doubtless felt, between working 
newspapermen and those who 
own the newsprint, the presses, 
the buildings, the news trucks, 
the wire services, everything but 
the souls of men uad they feel 
they ave a lien on that. Most 
newspapermen, at. bottom, I-be- 
lieve, regard themselves the un- 
willing serfs of the barons in the 


_ cloud-fringed executive suite, and 


> 


they feel, as I have heard them 
say when the spirit moved them, 
that they are denied their right 
to tell the truth as they see it. 
* | 
AND BEFERRING to spirits, 


“I would say that the spectacular 


joust was not only watched by 
men of flesh and blood, but also 
by the shade of one who was 
very much flesh and blood when 
he walked this earth. I speak of 
Heywood. Broun who founded 
the Guild to which most news- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


It was not unlike those contests in the current Hollywood spectacles of old 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


GAINS IN COLLECTIVE bargaining and increased personal income tax exemptions are 
needed as “the quickest and most direct way” to bolster purchasing power and the.sagging econ- 


amy, the CIO declared last week. The CIO's analysis, detailed in its. “E 


o 


(16 Pages) > 
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YOU ARE REMINDED 
of the Scriptures which said 
“And a child shall lead them 
. +.» Read the letter from 
the seven-year-old child to 
this thanking us for fight- 
ing for his daddy who is in pris- 
on because he took his stand 
for the people’s welfare. 

- The. letter is from Mark 
Manewitz, of St. Louis;: it was 
sent to Bernard Burton who 


served in: Italy with tite. child's 
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father. (See-page-7.) . 
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your newspaper to'liave 


‘of our time—M 
; - depression, A-bomb 
must say in as urgent 


> Ten 


*s ¥ * 
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it and keep printing the truth.” 


i 

FOR THE SAKE of. children 
like Mark and the million more 
for whom his father went to 
ison, for the sake of the mil- 
Line of their parents who are 
harrassed by the gathering dan- 
cCarthyism, 


war, we 

1 che a tone ss 

critical danger. | 

weeks 
for. $110,000. ‘To date lit- 


ago we 


rich :‘Téanessee,) ' 


began 


half; has: ome an. Hi 
‘oh ike Wis 


A Child Shows the Way 


diana, Maryland, Colorado and 
New York, have been coming 
through, we have been able to 
keep afloat. Because other areas, 
notably Michigan, Illinois, Con- 
necticut, New England, Eastern 
Eastern Pennsylvania, have lag- 

seriously, we are in a state 
of financial crisis,  ~ 


This week and the three to 


follow. are the most critical. for 


“many urgent bills: have to .be | 


Do you stand with littla Mark ~ 
Manewitz, believe . with him . 
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1you, 


conomic Outlook, came 


out just a few days: before 
the Senate dashed hopc-s 
for anything but the “relief for 
rich only” tax bill. That, of 
course, redoubled the emphasis 
on the wage fight as the only 
“quick” way to influence falling 
mass purchasing power. | 

The CIO’s analysis titled “col- 
lective bargaining and full em- 
ployment in ’54” was in effect a 
summary of arguments for the 
bargaining table as unions m 
many of the country’s major in- 
dustries were in negotiations. 
The steel] settlement on a pack- 
age estimated as amounting to 
9 to 12 cents an hour or sera, 
on the company) has shattered 
the view that this is no year for 
raises. 

* ; 

THE CIO ECONOMIC OUT- 
LOOK, refuting that view, .says 
that whether unions take a raise 
in cash or ,fringes, “the general 

roposition that can and must 
- accepted is that continued 
productivity advances. and the 
strong financial position of near- 
ly every section of American 
business make economic im- 
provement, whether in the form 
of wages or welfare improve- 
ments, for the great mass of 
American wage and salary earn- 


ers possible and, indeed, neces- 


sary. 
- The CIO Economic Outlook 


calls attention to the following 
facts: | 

® The weekly pay envelope 
in manufacturing was down to 
$70.20 in April, 1954, compared 
with $71.40 in April, 1958. But 
this cut was mainly due to: the 
shorter workweek, elimination of 
overtime. This was also in face 
of a one percent increase in the 
cost of living, according to gov- 
ernment figures. 

© The actual per-hour earn- 
ings of those working went up 
by only five cents an hoyr dur- 
ing the year (which still included 
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_... TIMBER CO.” 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


-A SCORCHING SUN beat down upon the steel roof.of the Sportatorium here while 
inside the huge athletic arena 7,500 persons matched the 95 degree heat with their fervor in 
the the Sgnt. to end jimcrow in the United States. For five days 760 of those. under the steel 


Lumber Strike Nails 
C10 Unity 


Down AFI- 


A HANDSHAKE OF UNITY on the picketlise at Weyer- 
houser Mail “A” in Everett, Wash., symbolizes new crest of joint 
action in. big lamber strike throughout six western states, Here 
workers from Snoqualmie AFL. Lumber and Sawmill Workers Local 
1845 and Vail CIO International Woodworkers Local: 23-191 smile 


and clasp hands in pledge to stay 


By WILL PARRY 


THE UNITY SLOGAN, “Don’t Split Our, Unions Apart!’ 
emblazoned in a hard- hitting AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Everett District Council strike bulletin, symbolizes and called on the U.S. government 


new high levels of joint AFL-CIO) 
action in the Snohomish county 
sector of the West's big lumber 
shutdown. 

Here in Everett, founded by) 
Rockefeller money and dominated | 
yet today by Weyerhaeuser and | 
other corporate giants, you breathe 
in strike unity with every jungful; 
of salty air from nearby all 
Sound. 

Frequent joint strike committee’ 
‘meetings determine every tactical 
move in the drive of LSW and CIO 
International Woodworkers locals 
to bring maximum economic pres- 
_ Sure on the aah 


THERE’S solid joint action on 
the picketline itself at Weyerhaeus-| 
ers Mill “A” and at its big new 
Kraft paper mill, three-quarters of| 
which wag built by taxpayers’ dol- 
lars under the “big tax steal” pro- 
es of the Deieutte Production 
_ At Mill “A” and the Kraft mill, 
side by side, are picket signs ‘stat- 
ing that “AFL Local 1854” ’(The' 

noe, Wash., Weyerhaeuser 

and “IWA Local 191” (the. 
Vol Wash,.., local) are “ON STRIKE. 
AGAINST . WEYERHAEUSER 


Talk to pickets at any sawmill 
or pulp mill, large or small, AFL or 
CIO, and you'll find that the joint. 
strike for a common 1212 cents an 
-hour wage was “the. : 
er that, could’ haye. happen 


out together until victory is won. 


EVERETT, Wash. 


roof had deliberated on steps to 
be taken against jimcrow now that 
it had been declared illegal by 


on May 17. These were joined by 


iconvention and throw down the 


iF throughout the semicircular sea: of 


iplauding the speeches, there was 


“Iwas the law on the side of the 


irelations with 


|Africa, Asia and Latin Finarkce 


DALLAS, Tex. 
| 


the United States Supreme Court 
the additional thousands to hear 


4+Walter White, secretary of the] . 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 


Dr. Ralph Bunche, director of the] 


United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, summarize the 45th NAACP 
challenge to the racist politicians 
who have sworn to preserve “our 
segregated way of life.” 

Although the crowded arena— 
seating capacity 6,000 — had ‘at- 
tracted mainly Negroes, there 
were family groups of white citi- 
zens mace unsegregated 


faces. They joined in applauding 
the thrusts of Dr. Bunche Sociol 
all forms of segregation. 


* 
WHILE THE CROWD was ap- 


behind the applause the lift which 
came from knowing that no longer 


Dixiecrat politicians. The speeches 
they were applauding were not, 
as they had_been before last May 
17, protests ag ainst “legal” dis- 
crimination — they were calls 
to enforce i law of the land: 
Jimcrow is illegal in public serv- 
ices. It was taken for granted that 
the school decision went. beyond 
just the matter of schools. 


The resolutions, adopted the 
day before the meeting, although 
strained through committees dom- 
inated by middle class members 
determined to e amicable 
ruling power, 
did partially express the will to 
freedom of the delegates and thé 
folks back home. They resolved 


against “economic imperialism” i 
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© Selling Out the 


emptions by $100. At this writ- 
ing the administration rich man’s 


exemptions on dividends. Sen- 
ators were going along. 
* 


_POLITICAL SELLOUT was: 
alse scheduled for the farmers 
as the House, especially Repub- 
licans, voted support for the | 
President’s “flexible” price. sup- 

rt program which perils a 
fat family (see story by 
Bert on page 7). The 228-to-170 
vote in the House set supports 
on a sliding scale of 82% per- 
cent to 90 percent of parity on 
the six basic crops, instead of the 
present flat 90 percent. The Sen- 
ate majority machine was expect- 
ed to go along. 

* 


A SECOND CONFERENCE 
of the “Big Three’—John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, Dave Beck, of the AFL 
Teamsters, and David McDon- 
ald, of the CIO Steel Workers— 
sent a joint letter to every mem- 


> ber of Congress urging an 8- 


Farmers 


RAIL UNION paper, “Labor” 


| — that unless administra- 


es its ways it will go 
one in history as the “era of | 


brazen political peel. 


NLRB CHAMAMAN Albert 
Beeson ran true to form when 
he delivered the only dissent to 


_ FOUR-DAY DISPUTE was 
touched off at Swift packing 
plant in Denver when a worker 
was fired for distributing CIO- 
PAC literature. The literature 
exposed the GOP’s rich man’s 
tax bill. 


— 


to © support independence move- 
‘ments in those countries. Although 
Indochina was mentioned as a vic- 
tim of imperialism, the resolutions 
committee was silent on Guatema- 
la. 

The csmealed at the Sportatori- 
um reflected the resolutions call- 
ing for immediately tackling the 
campaign to end jimcrow in pub- 
lic schools, housing, transportation 
and jobs. On’ the question of job 
discrimination : they resolved to 
condemn the President's Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee for its 
inactivity on complaints against 
n|discrimination by firms with gov- 
ernment contracts. The labor pan- 


mass delegation to the committee, 
however. 
te : 
THERE WAS a reconfirmation 
of the NAACP stand on its alli- 
anee with labor movement. More- 
over, the Jabor program against 


‘unemployment was indorsed al- - 


most in full. The delegates did: not 
take quietly two paragraphs in the 
long labor resolution which brand- 
ed the Negro Labor Council and 
the independent unions expelled 
some time ago from the CIO as © 
“subversive.” At the end of 4 heat- 
ed debate, the disputed _ para- 
graphs were supported by a show. 


of —— but just about one-third 


Continued on Page 13) 


Now Peasants of Guatemala Get 
Prison Camps Instead of Farms 


By JOHN PITTMAN 


“Guatemala: Points Way to 
Free World.” 


That. was. the headline in 
Scripps-Howard's N. Y. World 
Telegram and Sun on July 6, 
the day when press reports 
from Guatemala annou 
these measures by the ruling Ar- 
mas-Monzon’ military junta which. 
had been installed after the ouster 
of the New Dealish regime headed 
by President Jacobo Arbenz Guz- 
man: 

° All prison facilities, filled to| kind | 
overflowing with adherents of the; 
Arbenz. regime and alleged “pro- 
Communists,” were. to be supple- 
mented. by additional detention 
sites, presumably concentration 
(camps. First. targets of .the junta 
police - were members of land re- 


| 


. 3 


propriated by the United Fruit 
Company and other U, S. corpora- 
tions were suspended; and. prepa- : 
rations begun to disposses the} 
and restore the*lands_ to 

the Wall Street trusts. 

® Solemn assurance was given 
all Wall Street investors that their 
“rights” would be protected and 
itheir investments w 

® Announcement was made of, 


preparation te renew relations with 


® Relations with Czechoslo- 


vakia were. ruptured and it was 
— that no relations of any 


tries to violate the right of asylum| 
granted Arbenz, Foreign Minister 
Guille-710 Torillo and other gov- 
ernnx §: members. 

* 

THESE’ MEASURES, restoring 
Guatemala to its pre- 1954 status 
as. a colony of United Fruit and 
other Wall Street trusts, were pro- 
claimed in the name of “democ-} 
racy. Colonel Carlos Castillo Ar- 
mas, the man picked’ by United 
Fruit and the U. S. State Depart-| 
ment ‘to head their joint interven- 
tion, peomogy fold U. S. reporters. 


| 


would. be . permitted . with . 


members of the Socialist .world, 


© Announcement that the junta. 


will sign the anti-Communist. res- 
olution e which U. S. Secretary of. 


State John. Foster Dulles dictated | 


to the Latin American . Countries 


at the recent Caracas Conference, 
jand will rejoin the Organization of . 


|American States. | 
® Seizure of the: 
i-| all members ‘of the 


ernment, » ) 
e Denis} ‘of the right iof safe. 


Wess wr 


econdact to. members of the Arbenz | 


goverhigent;<god *arylattempt oto 
 Teantits ° Americda*eolne: 
wel hates Mic y hens py | 


“8 CS) 


iisleeaacaia teen 
Pes, adhinrectigipialins Ves 


—after the fashion of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco—that the “social 
program” in behalf.of the masses 
of the people would not be dis- 
continued. 

In qur .coun the prime 
movers of the Se had 
need of a Cover-up. Proideat Eis- 
enhower and Dulles both 


hailed the putsch as a victory for 
and the “free world.” 


e 


° ial 


AUG. 7-8 ON ELECTIONS 


| 


A. two-day national conference 
to discuss Communist. policy in 
‘the 1954 election campaign will 
be held Aug. 7 and 8 in New 
York, it, was announced last week 
by Pettis Perry, chairman of the} 
Communist National Election 
Campaign Committee.. 

Pi saci 5 5 anaes: pega 


~— > expected. A public 
mally open > ase conference Fri- 
day, Aug. 6. The 


will be. 
held at the auditorium of the 
Yugoslav - American Home, 405 
West 41 St. - 

. The conference will discuss the 
outlook for the Congressional cam- 
_paign and-Communist candidacies 
in a number of localities on the 


basis of the widely-circulated new! & 


Draft Program ‘of the Communist 
Party. 
expected to 


‘Inia; William Schneiderman, Cali- 


‘The _conference is expected to 
adopt its own legislative program. 

Members of the campaign com- 
mittee, besides Perry, are: Otis 
Hood, Massachusetts; Charles 
Nusser, New Jersey; Steve Nelson 
and Thomas Nabried, Pennsylva- 


fornia; Elizabeth Gurley. tntene 

George Blake Charney, 

eg Alexander Trachtenberg, Al- 
rt F. Lannon, Arnold + shes 

‘and Simon W. Gerson, New York. 


Trachtenberg is. treasurer and 
is secretary of the com- 


The conference is 
didates and programs of the major 


LS NS 


Fought Wrong War, It 


_ (Continued from Page 6) 
the Army during the war. Exhibit 
One put out by the Jenner Com- 
mittee: An ex — from an Army 
fact sheet, da April 7, 1945, 
entitled “Our Ally China.” ‘Hear 
the terrible words: 
| . the Chinese ‘Communists’ 

are not like those in America, 
merely a small minority. With the 
sole exception of Kuomintang it- 
self, they are easily China's most 
important single political group. 


: 


RESERVE THIS DATE !! 
Communist Party 


National Election 
Campaign Rally. 

* Prominent Speakers and 
Candidates 

* Cultural Program 


on 


FRI., AUG. 6, 8 P.M. 


at ‘ 
YUGOSLAV AMERICAN 
HOME 
405 West 41 Street, N.Y. 


—_ 


For the Cold Facts . ose 
For Refreshing Clarity 


For Invigorating Know- 
How... 


Study This Summer 
at the 
Jefferson School 


Classes include: 
Coalition Politics and The 1954 
Elections | 
Economie Crisis 


Male re age tol and The . 
Working Class 


® Dialectical Materialism and 
The Arts | 


Soviet Life 


Classes 
July 12.to August 12 
REGISTER NOW | 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Avenue of the Americas 
“(6th Avexat 16-8t) 


Oe 
New York Il © WA 9-1600 © 
“ e . 4 . 
“ z A Oe a. ~ 
“ s,s g Sy : f 
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‘munists, and “Pinkoes” wanted—to 


“winning the war. 


They exercise almost inlependent 
control over many parts of North 
China, where they have beén_re- 
sponsible for much of the con- 


tinuing guerrilla activity against 
the Japanese.” 

Then, if such information is “as- 
tonishing,” to use the words of 
the Jenner Committee release, they 
were just bowled over by thé: 


George! (mera Three (2) 2 


- |Movie: Our Town (7) 8. Thornton 
| Wilder 
Saturday Night Revue (4) 9 


Says Here 5 


SELECTED TV AND MOVIE... 
GUIDE 

TV 

SATURDAY, JULY 10 

On the Carousel-Children’s show 
(2)9 am . 

Big Top-Circus Show (2) N oon 

Movie: High School Hero. (5). 
1 pm for children 

Baseball: Dodgers- Phila. (9) 1:25 

ase e% Giants. Pittsburgh (l 1) 
] 


Italian Movie (7) 2:30 

Shakespeare on TV (2) 2:45 

Racing from Aqueduct (2) 4 

ce § Youth Wants to Know (4) 

Stage Door-Variety (2) 8 

Movie: Canter h At Nine (5) 8 
(British). 


| 


Boxing—Amateur Bouts (7) 9 
Spotlight on Harlem (7) 10 
Movie: Spy in Black, 1938 British 
Film (4) 11:15 

Movie: Walk in the Sun (Lewis 
Milestone: film) (2) 1:00 am 


SUNDAY, JULY 11 

Hopalong Cassidy (4) 11:30 

Draw with Me (4).11:45 
Forum: Youth Wants to Know (4) 


] 
Baseball: Giants-Pittsburgh (11) 
1:55 
Baseball: Dodgers-Phila. (9) 2 


IPhilco Playhouse (4) 9 


RADIO 


What 0 the World—Science Quiz; 


\Hall of Fame (4) 5 


_|Super-Circus (7) 5 

Youth Takes A Stand (2) 5: 30 
Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Asked for It (7) 7: 7 
Mr. Peepers—Wally Cox 4) 7:30 


|Movie: Stars Look Down (British) 


(9) 7:30 -° 
Toast of the Town (2) 8 
Summer Comedy _S (44)8 
Movie: Tomorrow the World (9) 
9. Anti-Nazi film 
Author Meets the Ggitics (5) 9 
Movie: Odette (British) (13) 11 
Movie: Thief of Bagdad (4) Mid- 
night wa 
SATURDAY, JULY 10 
Baseball: Giants:Pitts WMCA 1:25 
are Dodgers-Phila. WMGM 
Leét’s Pretend: Why the Sea is Salt 
WCBS 1:35 
Adventures in Science WCBS 3:15 
Spotlight on Paris WNBC 7 
Baseball: Yankees at Wash. WINS 
8:25 
RADIO 
SUNDAY, JULY 11 


+ 


* 


Galileo—Play with. Walter Hamp- 


den WNBC 1 


World Music Festivals WCBS 


1:05 
Festival of Opera-Tosca by Puccini 


WOR 1:30 


Giants-Pitts. WMCA 1:55 


American Forum of the Air (4) 4 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 


“treason” of: the following excerpt | 


from the Army fact sheet: 


“The issue in China is not so 
much the tension that exisis be- 
tween the National Government 
and the Chinese ‘Communists as 
it is between those elements within 
each camp who place their per- 
‘sonal prestige, ideas, and ambitions 
‘ahead of winning the war.” ~ 

Ah, there's the real crime. Talk- 
ing about “winning the war.” That 
all these New Dealers, and Com- 


win the war. That shows they were 
traitors alright. 


_ 


THEY'RE REWRITING history 


over in Senate Office Bldg., Room 
457, where the Jenner Committee 
is uncovering the way Roosevelt 
and the Communists advocated 
” They're rewrit- 
ing history to read that America’s 
enemies were Roosevelt and Rus- 
sia and the Chinese Communists. 
Our friends were the champion 
anti-Communist crusaders of ' all 
time—Hitler and Hirohito and Mus- 
solini and Franco. That's why the 
Army burned those books as far 
back as seven years ago. But the 
Jenner Committee had just enough 
copies for the files, copies which 
had escaped the bonfires. 

After all, you have to rewrite 
history if you try to fashion a for- 
eign policy where our Russian ally 
becomes the enemy and where the 
Chinese fighters against Japan also 

e an “enemy.” 

But I have a hunch. History 
can’t be thrown out the- window 
so easily. And all those guys from 
Love company and a_ thousand 
more such companies will be wise 
to the Jenners, the McCarthys and 
the de Toledanos. 


Labor Cuts 
WASHINGTON—(FP) — While 

the Senate was passing the $29 

billion defense appropriation bill, 


much of which goes to profits for 


General Motors Corp. and other 
industrial giants, the House was 
busy lopping another $1 million 
~ E already crippled Labor 


Pilots Vote 
CHICAGO-(FP) — 


| 


Over 1,2000 


“tb 


THE WEEK IN Ci 


° GOP Candidate 


THE JUSTICE Department 
has been compelled to begin in- 
vestigations of three of its anti- 
Communist informers for 
jury, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
syndicated columnists revealed 
last week. One of course was 
Paul Crouch whose contraaict- 
ory testimony has endangered 
convictions which the Justice 
Department secured by utilizing 
it. The other two are Manning 
Johnson and Leonard Patterson 
whose sworn testimony that Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche was a member 
of the Communist Party was re- 
ates" by a government loyalty 

rd. Increasing national at- 
tention toward the government's 
reckless ~ use professional 
stmolpigeons, brought about by 
these revelations, promoted the 
staid New York Times to assign 
its top political reporter, W. H. 
Lawrence, to make a study of 
the subject. He reported that an 
untold amount of funds are be- 
ing expended for a host of in- 
formers, tipsters. and spies. 


Rep. Clifford Cun (R-NJ) Re- 
publican candidate for the U.S. 
Senate, announced last week 
that if elected he would vote 
to remove Joe McCarthy as 
chairman of the Senate investi- 
gating Committee. 

* 

The Federation of American 
Scientists has called for an over- 
haul of the Government's secu- 

.Tity system as an aftermath to 
the branding of atomic scien- 
tist Oppenheimer as a security 
risk. The scientists urged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to name a bord 
of citizens to “reform” the sys- 
tem .and to order government 
security biel to to “se- 
riously entertain” any charge 


Pitt. Strike Ends 
PITTSBURGH tyes 2 Sg ci 
eet and 


longest Wr pe 

as 2,700 AFL trolley ro 

bus drivers em ployed by the Pitts-}___ 
Railways Co. Seat back to 

work with a ares increase. 


—- 
ee a 


We extend our deepest sympathy to. 


American Airlines, pilots were par-| 


ate ticipating in a strike vote ordered 


pect Sam SARL) ia, Dee 
cite toi see Aeronautics 
= Oboe d 


5 ORE 


would put ‘pilots 
moe eo aoe 


LEON.AND THELMA | 


‘Dodgers-Phila. 
‘Yankees at Wash. 
Rocky (5) 4:45. File for Children |Canadian Symphony WOR 4 


i. 


WMGM 2 


WINS 2:25 


Vii LIBERTIES 


®° Three Steolies Under Fire 


Hits MeCarthy 


similar to. that made against Op- 
penheimer.. 

A ban against the_ pro-labor 
film, Salt of the Earth, was de- 
nounced by’ the Chicago Daily 
News. A showing of the film at 


a local theatre was stopped 
when protested by American 


Legion officials and pro-fascist 
groups. » 
* 

AFTER DEFEATING a move 
to bury a resolution attacking 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 400 del- 
egates to the Oregon Federation 
of Labor -passed the anti-Mc- 
Carthy declaration by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

The resolution denouncing 
the Wisconsin senator and de- 
manding that the Senate force 
him to reveal his financial activ- 


ities was introduced by William 
“Big Bill” Way, head of the 
Portland Central Labor Council 
‘and business agent of Bojler-. 
makers Local 72, — 

* 

Mrs. Anita Vigoda,' Progres- 
sive Party for candidate for Con- 
gress at Newark, N.J., charged 
that the House’ Un-American 
committee is opening a witch- 
hunt in that. city summer 


Republican party after the Hoff- 
man scandals.” 


Classified Ads 


“to try to take the heat off the | 


NBC, Concert Orchestra WNBC | 
Sunday With Carrowey WNBC 8 
Author Meets Critics WOR 9:30 
Meet the Press WNBC 10: :30 


MOVIES 
Man ~ a Million (British) Sut- 


Shanderberg (Russian) Stanley 


Cinerama, Warner 
ie: Ha Prince, Radio City 
| Major Barbara & 

Thalia—Sat. only 
Bitter Rice ‘& Anna (Italian) 


Icenenev (British) 8th St. Play- 


? 


4 


Importance of Being Earnest (Brit- 

| ish), Beverly, Sun-Tues. 7 
iLili, 52nd St. Translux 

Little Fugitive, Alden—Sat. only 

Malba, Empress, Sat-Sun. 

The Stranger . ony, Sat-only 
(Sutters’Gold, Club Cinema, 430 
Ave. of Americas, Sat-Sun 8: 30 
and 10:30 


DRAMA 
Major Barbara, G. B. Shaw, Green- 
wich Mews, 141 W. 13 Wed. 
through Sun. eves 8:30 — 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, 
Coronet 
Golden Apple, Alvin - 
Kismet, Ziegfeld 
Carousel, NY City Center 
MUSIC , 
Stadium Concerts, Lewisohn Sta- 
dium. Kern-Hammerstein Night 
—concert performance of Show 
Boat—Sat. night 


FOR CHILDREN | 
Bronx Children’s Zoo, Branx Park. 
Daily 10 am-5 pm; Sun & hols. 
10 am-6:30 pm. 
Bklyn Children’s Museum, Bklyn 
Ave. & Park Pi. Sat 10-5; Sun 
and hols. 1-5 
Gilbert Hall of Science, 25th & 5th 
Ave. Mechanical exhibits—Chil- 
- dren may operate by pushbut- 
ton. Sat. 9:30 to 5.:No Sun. — 
Museum of City of NY, 5th Ave. 
| at 104 St, Sat 11-3. FREE 
Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park W. at 79 St. FREE 
Hayden Planetarium — Central 
Park W. at 79 St. Sat—11 am-2 
, 4, 5, 8:30. Sun & hols—2, 3, 
, 5, 8:30. 
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Shopper's Guide 
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Moving and Storage 


MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
ett ae CR 72457 


13 E. ith st. 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


oe 
-—-- 


nei Aa a8 
Sofa 


retied in you 
able. Furniture vepatred, slip- 
covered, reupholstered, rubber 


cushions. 


HYacinth 8-7887 
9 A.M. te 1 P.M. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 38-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. ~ 


Sales @ Installation © Service 


ROOM ‘TO . RENT 


FURNISHED 100m for single person, Near 
beach and train. All year reund. Cail 
SH 3-3306. 


FOR SALE 
TENNIS RACKET—Famecus § inake. 
$20.50. Bpec. 40% off—$12.30. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 - 4th Ave. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 houf free parking or 
2 tokens for subway viders. : 
. ‘SERVICES: 


— 


(Painting) . 


y's JOB well done: painting contractor; Jack 


| Rosen—GI 8-7601. Free estimating. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


lame MOVING and. pick-up service, 
city, country and. occasi dis- 
tance jobs.- UN 4-7707.: 


AND FAMILY, 
on the death of their... 


FATHER 


7 
et 2 sarees oat aoa Haale itn 
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Reg, 


ona] long | 


~j] WE'RE 9 BLOCKS OFF TIMES 8 


Yugeslav-American 
Home ee 
our excellent building oo for 
for conferences, rebeareale, pres 


movies, dances, banquets, meetings 
and wedding receptions | 


405 WEST 41st ST. 
LO 48356 


~~ 


- MONUMENTS 
“WEISS MONUMENTAL. WORKS. ~ 
1410 WASHINGTON ‘AVE. 
VN 
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opposed to sending air and naval 


CD), worried over his chances in 


_ ation.” 
win many votes, of jobless textile 
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Jersey CP Pledges 
Campaign for Peace ~ 


NEWARK.—Forty, leading Com-: 


munists from all over New Jersey 
gathered here last week to discuss 
the status of the fight for peace in 


New Jersey, and adopted decisions! 
“to make peace the center of all’ 
our work.” : : 

Tke report by Charles Nusser, 
Communist ~ candidate for , Essex: 
Freeholder, emphasized the over- 
whelming desire for peace that 
exists in New Jersey. The Prince- 
ton Poll recently showed that seven 
of evéry nine Jersey voters are’ 
against sending American troops. 
to Indochina, and 56 percent were 


forces. 

Nusser, in a critical analysis, 
cited weaknesses in the Party's 
peace work, and urged every Party 
club to get into the peace fight in 
some form. He pointed out the’ 
strength of the world peace move- 


| 


ment, showed the growth of peace, 
sentiment in New Jersey, but 
warned against the idea that the 
war danger had lessened or dis- 
appeared. 

“The danger of war remains,” | 
said the C. P. candidate. “The job 
of every Communist is; to give 
leadership to the people, who gver- 
whelmingly want peace, to move 
them into action, to defeat the 
war makers. Today we have more 
possibilities of doing this than ever 
before. Today the mass slogan of 
millions of people is ‘No More 
Koreas.’ ” 

The conference endorsed 20 pro- 
posals to carry ggut the theme of 
the meeting—make peace the cen- 
ter of all the Party’s work. It was 
also unanimously agreed to wage 
an allout struggle against the Velde 
unAmerican Committee  witch- 
hunt scheduled for some time in 


August. 


Urge Protests 


On Guatemala 


NEWARK.—The N.J. Commu- 
nist Party this week urged all de- 
cent Americans to protest against 
the bloody massacre of support- 
ers of the former Arbenz govern- 
mnet in Guatemala. 

“The Newark Star Ledger”, 
said the CP statement, “in an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Behind the Scenes’, 
openly boasts 6f how U.S. Ambas- 
sador Peurifoy masterminded the 


_ overthrow of the Guatemalan gov- 


ernment. : 

“Today as a result of Peurifoy’s 
efforts Communists, liberals, trade 
unionists are being murdered in 
cold blood. Fifty members of the 
strike committee which won a con- 
tract from United Fruit Company, 
have been shot. 

“Decent America must speak 
out against the U.S. sponsored 
bloodbath of the Guatemalan peo- 
ple. Protests should be sent to the 


Nolndo War 


the heading, “Amazed at France”: | 

Sir—I was amazed to read that) 
the French have a law that does| 
not permit their draftees to be sent 
out of their country without their 
consent. The French can’t ‘even 
get their own boys to go over to 
Indochina to get themselves killed 
but must rely on mercenary 
soldiers. 

I don't see the reason why our 
draftees, technicians or - officers’ 
should be sent to get killed or 
maimed in a war which even the 
French don’t want and. won't sup- 


President and the State Depart- 
ment. Demand an end to the ter- 


IKE DOUBLE TALKS 

A headline in the Newark News 
says “Ike Assures N. J. Mill Aid.” 
But the article gives no indication 
of any “aid” to the depressed wool- 
en industry and the unemployed 


textile workers. 
Congressman Canfield (R-8th 


the November election against 
Democrat Charles Jelson, who has 
close ties with the labor move- 
ment, wrote an appeal to. Eisen- 
hower on textile unemployment, 
Saying: 

“According to state unemploy- 
ment compensation figures, 
heaviest unemployment is .in my 
district because of thé textile situ- 


, 


The Congressman isn’t going to 
workers on the basis of the Presi- 


te” 


a . a , “34 
So jobless, title Winker 
' | i ea. bib ih ich 4 


the | six legs, and as many heads with 


port. 


Rev. Edward Petersen. : 


WASHINGTON.—Rep: Charles Howell, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for U. S. Senator, has called for 


approval of a bill to raise federa 


benefits under unemployment. compensation, and 
to extend the period of such payments to a max- 


imum of 39 weeks. 


‘“In New Jersey,” said Howell, “the top pay- 
ment under this bill would be $48.26. . 
pared to the present maximum of $30 each week’ 


“The average weekly benefit 
Jersey at present is only $28.51. . 


1 standards for per urged that 


maments to make our - foreign 
effective.” ‘Case also said that the Repub 
must rid themselves of the label of being for 
' “better-off people.” 1, 


‘ MENDHAM:—Cliftord Case, Republican can- 
didate for U. S. Senator, speaking to 200 per- . 
sons at a Mendham Republican 


b lawn sup- 
we “spend more money” ¢ Fab 
policy e 
licans 


°. 


’ as com- 


check in New . 


.. Figures fur- be $70 a week. 


nished me by the New Jersey clo show e 
average cost of maintaining a family of four to 


|Meyner Tells Off McCarthy 


On His Own Home Grounds 


TRENTON.—Governor Meyner carried his fight agairist McCarthyism into the redbait- 


|ing Senator’s home grounds on Saturday night July 10. The Governor was scheduled to de- 


liver an all-out attack on the Wisconsin witchhunter at'a banquet following the State Con- 


vention of the Demeratic Party. | 

“I have criticized the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in many 
areas of the nation,” said Meyner, 
“and I think it only fair to deal at 
length ,with him on his home 
grounds. Rumor had it that 90 
percent. of Meyner’s speech would 
deal with McCarthy. 

Here in Jersey, trade unionists 
and progressives were preparing 
to launch an attack against Mc- 
Carthyism in their own state. The 
Velde Un-American committee is 
scheduled to begin their redbait- 
ing circus sometime in August fol- 


lowing adjournment of. Congress. 
According to reports the entire 
committee will come into Jersey 


to smear trade unionists, Demo- 
crats, liberals, progressives and 
Communists, and try to create the 
kind of hysteria that will insure 
a Republican victory in November. 


Letters to the newspapers in the 
state continue to express disgust 
and opposition to McCarthyism. 
One letter said: “McCarthy is at- 
tempting to make the U.S. into a 
nation of sneaks, spies and cheats. 


oe Another wrote: ~ “His very 


name makes me tremble deep~ 
down. inside. It is horrible, fantas- 
tic, unbelievable that a man of his 
caliber should be in. the position 
of Senator of the United States.” - 

Still another ‘letter said: “As a 
Republican, I was seriously con- 
cerned by Senator McCarthy's dis- 
graceful conduct. . .. As an Amer- 
ican, I:am even more concerned.” 
And another writer, referring to 
Attorney - Genéral Brownell's Mc- 
Carthyite actions and. fegislative 
proposals asks: “Is Hitler really 
dead or is he in our government?” 


UE Wins Unemployed Rights 


TRENTON.—This letter appear-| aa 
rezosts ton ex! For 250 Women at Tung- Sol 


NEWARK. — Women workers for the Tung-Sol workers as a re-;number of! weeks on the grounds 


whose employment is restricted to | 
part-time work are entitled to col-) 
lect ‘unemployment benefits, the 
Board of Review of the Division | 
of Employment Security has held, 


in a 
sented by the United Electrical, 


Radio & Machine Workers of 
America (UE). | 
The case involved some 250 
women workers laid off the Tung- 
Sol Electric Company last fall. 
Total benefits won by the UE 


; 


precedent-making case pre- | P 


sult of this decision will amount 


‘to some $50,000. 


The employes involved had 


worked from 5:45 p.m. to 11:45) 
.m. at Tung-Sol and after being ed in the Unemployment Compen- 


‘sation Commission proceedings to 


laid off, sought work during similar 
hours since their responsibilities 
for caring children, made it im- 
possible for them to work on other 
shifts. The Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission \and_ the 
Appeal Tribunal had disqualified 
them from benefits after a certain 


— ee me 


ror. The whole world holds us , ‘Worker’ Fund at Halfway Mark — 


responsible for what is happening 
in Guatemala. Let the conscience 


The Worker Fund Drive to raise | 
$6,000 in New Jersey has passed | 


together and raised $150 and sent 
it in. This should be done all over 


: } 
of America ‘speak out now! et hb 50% mark. Over $3,000 has the state. 


the America of Jefferson and Lin-’ 


coln be heard!” 


relax. The President is “scrutiniz- 
ing’ and “reviewing your unem- 
ployed status. Textile workers can 
also do something else. They. can 
retire Mr. Eisenhower's 8th Dis- 
trict Congressman this November 
as a little demonstration of what) 
they think of Republican inaction 
on the workers’ economic problems. 
FROM “THE PUNCH PRESS” 

Conditions in _Trenton’s GM 
plant can be seen. from this item, 
quoted from the shop paper of 
Local 731, UAW-CIO: - 

“In time to come, the human 
race should be born. with six arms, 


eyes in the back of each one, in 
order to perform the duties re- 
uired by L. Sullivan time study 

| mt, He is getting down. to 
the point of using micrometers, to 
figure out a ard for a job in- 
stead of the old method of using 
slide-rule and stopwatch. .. : 


J 7 


tuchen 
“If the occasion ever, arises. where workers. for. three Hove 
ing, 65, shipping y tele 


been raised, but the campaign is 
still moving too slowly. 


The Worker must raise $110.- 
000. This is.an absolute minimum 
in order fo survive. New Jersey has 
$6,000 of this amount to raise. 
We must raise the remining $3,000 | 
—and quickly. The truth is. we 


Remember, the paper that fights 
your battles is depending on you. 
The Newark Star-Ledger is not 
going to voice. your interests. 


‘Neither is the Trenton Times, the 


Jersey City Journal, the Camden 
Courier—Post 


| stricting 
: work". 


that they were, “unreasonably re- 
their availability for 


The Tung-Sol Company appear- 


urge that benefits be denied the 
claimants. ’ 

The Board of Review decision 
in the test case by UE 
stated that “the claimant ‘had good- 
cause for the limitation to less- 
than-full-time-work” . because of 
the necessity. of caring for her 
minor child. It further stated that- 
the question of whether there is 
a sufficient amount of work to just- 
ify limitations in working hours 
must. be decided. on the basis “not 
whether the plaintiff has a reason- 
able opportunity to get work of | 
the kind sha can do but whether 
there is a ‘labor market’ for such 
work . . . there was and is a labor | 
‘market for the work the claimant 


can do.” 


should have been finished by now. 


We are appealing to tle best 
people in New Jersey to do this. 
job. That’s you—our readers. We 
urge every ~-reader of the pote! 
Worker to make a subsiantial con- 
tribution to your paper. In a South 
Jersey town a group of friends got | 


a cigarette, and suggests knocking 
off for a smoke, don’t do it, be- 
cause this individual will include 
the time spent on smoking in the 
time study of your particular job, 
to the employee's disadvantage.” 
LABOR NOTES gore 

Unnamed “business economists” 
see no cause for alarm, but Carl 
Holderman, State Labor Commis- 
sioner is “quite pessimistic” about 
the job situation for the rest of 
the year... . Mrs. Fred. Newbury} 
of Paterson, mother of four chil- 
dren; was elected president of Lo- 
cal 420, IUE-CIO, representing 
$,000 workers of the DuMont Lab- 
oratories. ... .. Westinghouse: Me- 
furloughed 1,800. IVE 
r support- 
who. had! 


fo 
-géfusing: fo. 


: ‘overtithes (25.415 TPL tere 4 year Velde 


CRC Outing Says: 


Keep Away, Velde! 


MIDVALE. — Jerseyans were 
urged to put everything else aside 
to attend the N.J. Civil Rights 
Congress’ anti-McCarthy Rally and 
Picnic this Sunday, July 11 at 
Camp Midvale. 

“Our 4th Annyal Family Outing 
must be a great demonstration 
against the McCarthyite Velde and 
his Un-American Committee witch- 


hunt in New Jersey,s said- Lewis 


Moroze, executive secretary of the 
CRC. : 


“The Velde Committee is com-| 
ing into our state to try. to: recoup}: 
the political losses the Republican} 
Party ha$ suffered as a result of| 


have been chosen to salvage. Re- 
lican_h by means of the 
iggest witchhunt ever launched 
in our state.” a | 
McCarthy did not succeed last 
year, and Velde can be defeated 
this year asserted Moroze if the 
people fight back now. “Our slogan. 
|should be ‘Keep the Un-Ameri-. : 
cans Out of New sais AS said the 
CRC leader. Moroze also charged 
that thé Un-American witchhunt »— 
the entire la- 


the exposure of the Hoffman scand- |tee 


al.. Last , 
use the. Ft, Monmouth spy hoax 
to influence the. elections ank elect 
his'pa}. Troast’ as governor: T 
and his Uri‘Am 


eat McCarthy ‘tried to 


\ 
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: Pegler's Axe Gets Blunted k 
By JOSEPH NORTH ) : 


AS A MAN who has carried a lance .in the journalistic arena from almost the time | 
I first shaved, I watched the joust between Quéntin Reynolds and Westbrook Pegler with 
interest. It was not unlike those contests in the current Hollywood spectacles of old | 


Rome wherein a visored gladi- 
ator carries a pole-axe and the 
other a trident or a net on the 
end of a stick. 

I need not tell 
you which 
gladiator 
wielded the 
axe. 

Pegler’s 

wea has a 
wide cutting ; 
edge that has 
bit into the 
naked flesh of i ep at casiale 
many an unarmed man 
but the man who swings 
it did not find favor in 
the eyes of the jury that judged 
him this time. The 12 men 
awarded the contest to his ad- 
versary and laid down the 
heaviest penalty ever recorded in 
a libel suit in America—some 
$175,000, which means, I pre- 
sume, that not only felt he 
was guilty of slander but that he 
was ilty of extraordin 
slander. It is a pity 
America could not see the 
brand of man who has bespat- 
tered as many good names as 
Joseph McCarthy, thus scornin 
the judge’s e which sai 
“Civilized society has always iec- 
ognized a man’s reputation as a 
precious thing.” 

- Millions among the spectators 
followed the contest with inter- 
est equal to mine and I found 
the best accounts of it in Labor, 
the organ of a million railroad- 
men and in the CIO News. As 
Labor said, practically all other 
newspapers were -silent for 
“After all, Pegler is ‘one of their 
own. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


3 * 

I WOULD, however, make ex- 
plicit a distinction which Labor 
doubtless felt, between working 
newspapermen and those who 
own the newsprint, the presses, 
the buildings, the news trucks, 
the wire services, everything but 
the souls of men aad they feel 
they have a lien on that. Most 
newspapermen, at bottom, I be-~ 
lieve, regard themselves the un- 
willing serfs of the barons in the 
‘cloud-fringed executive suite, and 
they feel, as I have heard them 
say when the spirit moved them, 

that they are denied their right 
to tell the truth as they see it. 
* 

AND REFERRING to spirits, 
I would say that the spectacular 
joust was not only watched by 
men of flesh and blood, but also 
by the shade of one who was 
very much flesh and blood when 
he walked this earth. I s of 
Heywood Broun who founded 
the Guild to which most news- 
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— & Child Shows the Way 


Raises, Tax Cuts Neede 


} 


conomic Outlook,” came 


out: just a few days before 
the Senate dashed h 


for anything but the “relief for 


rich only” tax bill, That, of 
course, redoubled the emphasis 
on the wage fight as the only 
“quick” way to influence falling 
mass purchasing power. 

The €IO’s analysis titled “col- 
lective bargaining and full em- 
ployment in ‘54” was in effect a 
summary of arguments for the 
bargaining table as unions in 


many of the country’s major in- 


dustries were in negotiations. 
The steel settlement on a pack- 
age estimated as amounting. to 
9 to 12 cents an hour a 
on the company) has shatt 
the view that this is no year for 
raises. 

* 


THE CIO ECONOMIC OUT- 


LOOK, refuting that view, says 


that whether unions take a raise 
in cash or fringes, “the — 
proposition that can and must 
be accepted is that continued 
productivity advances and _ the 
strong financial position of near- 
ly every* section of American 
business make economic im- 
provement, whether in the form 
of wages or welfare improve- 
ments, for the great mass of 
American wage and salary earm- 


ers possible and, indeed, neces- 


Sary. . 
The CIO Economic Outlook 


calls attention to the following 
facts: | 

® The weekly pay envelope 
in manufacturing was down to 
$70.20 in April, 1954, compared 
with $71.40 in April, 1953. But 
this cut. was mainly due to the 
shorter workweek, elimination of 
overtime. This was also in face 


_of a one percent’ increase in the 


cost of living, according to-gov- 
ernment figures. | 


© The actual’ per-bour earn- 


employment” 


* , 


GAINS IN COLLECTIVE bargaining and increased personal. income tax.exemptions are ~: 
needed as “the quickest and most direct way’ to bolster purchasing power and the sagging econ- 
omy, the CIO declared last week. The CIO’s analysis, detailed in its “E 


diana, Maryland, Colorado and less than three percent, com- 
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Car, ft. $2 ban £76 


. .was..given. to .me_ to, spend,” 
»athe-child’s letter concludes; “and 


YOU ARE REMINDED 
of the Scriptures which said 
“And a child shaJl lead them 
.«« Read the letter from 
the seven-year-old child to 
this thanking us for fight- 
ing for his daddy who is in 8 
on because he~-took his stand 


for the people’s welfare. © * 


The letter is from Mark 


Manewitz, of St. Louis; .it was 


sent to Bernard Burton who 


.served in Italy with the child's 


father. (See page 7.) 


~ “E-am enclosing a dollar which. 


ne 


it and keep printing the truth.” 


* : 

FOR THE SAKE of children 
like Mark and the million more 
for whom his. father wént to 
ison, for the sake of the mil- 
ions of their parents who are 
harrassed by. the ga dan- 
ers of our time—McCarthyism, 
depression, A-bomb. war, we 
must say in as urgent a tone as 
we can, that our .paper is in 


_ eritical danger. | 


Ten -weeks ago we began 


our annual. s fund .cam- 
paign for $110,000, To date lit 
tle more than. half has come, in. 


.» Because; aome. areas, like Wiisn j r2 | 
) ? : by: xeturn :mail?..., AL _ 


ae ES Seema he : 
byadg cial thc 2 aha eane bets BR es5::. \incoae ewant, your newspaper:to have; consis,; Florida, | Fennessee, : ‘In 


7 


s 


New York, have been coming 
through, we have been able to 
keep afloat. Because other areas, 
notably Michigan, Illinois, Con- 
necticut, New-England, Eastern 
Eastern Pennsylvania, have lag- 
ged seriously. we are in @ state 
of financial crisis. . 


Do you stand with little Mark 


Manewitz, believe with him. 
[anew | ae 


that our paper must goon 


must ‘keep on printing the truth?” . 
If you do,,will we hear from.you. 


pared with a rise in 


The Lictivity 


ear, . 


rOS6 
argely with the help of the — 


huge capital investments in new 


oductiv= — 
ity of four percent during the - 
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ne ILLEGAL an STILL MERE 


To Enf orce 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


: A SCORCHING SUN beat down upon the steel roof of the Sportatorium here while 
inside the huge athletic arena 7,500 persons matched the 95 degree heat with their fervor in 
the fight to end jimcrow in ‘the United States.” For five days 700 of those under the steel 


Lumber Strike Nails 


a 


— Down L- 


A HANDSHAKE OF UNITY en the picketline at Weyer- 
houser Mill “A” in Everett, Wash., symbolizes new crest of joint 
action in big lumber strike throughout six western states, Here 
workers from Snoqualmie AFL Lumber and Sawmill Workers Local 
1845 and Vail CIO International Woodworkers Local 23-191 smilé 


and clasp hands in pledge to stay 


By WILL PARRY 


THE UNITY SLOGAN, “Don’t Split Our Unions Apart!” 
emblazoned in a hagd-hitting AFL pete and Sawmill, 


10 Unit y 


ae ae * {convention and throw down the 
im <:.|who have ‘sworn to preserve “our 


out together until victory is won. 


EVERETT, Wash. 


ourt Edict 


-Ifaces. They joined in applauding 
_jthe thrusts of Dr. Bunche against 
jal forms of segregation. 


-tcame from knowing that no longer 
jwas the law on the side of the 


DALLAS, Tex. 


roof had deliberated on steps toj 


it had been declared’ illegal by 
the United States Supreme Court 
on May 17. These were joined by 
the additional thousands to hear 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, director of the 
‘United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, summarize the 45th NAACP 


challenge to the racist politicians 


segregated way of life.” 

Although the crowded arena— 
seating capacity 6,000 — had at- 
mong —— ews ‘there 
were FE het of white citi- 


nsegregated 
es cots the semicircular sea of 


+ 


WHILE THE CROWD was jo 
plauding the speeches, there was 
behind the applause the lift which 


Dixiecrat politicians. The speeches 
they were applauding were not, 
as they had been before lasteMay 


be taken against jimcrow now that) 


Walter White, secretary of the| 


ators were going along. 


POLITICAL SELLOUT was 
also scheduled for the farmers 
as-the House, especially’ Repub- 
licans, vo support for .the 
President's - “flexible” price sup- 
pers program which perils ev by Enk 

arm family (see story by 
Bert on page 7). The 228-to-170 
vote in the House set supports 
on a sliding scale of 82% -per- 
cent to 90 percent of parity on 


present flat 90 percent. The Sen- 
ate majority machine was expect- 
ed to go along. 

* 


A SECOND CONFERENCE 
of the “Big Three’—John L. 
Lewis, of. the United Mine 
Workers, Dave Beck, of the AFL 
Teamsters, and David McDon- 
ald, of the CIO Steel Workers— 
sent a joint letter to every mem- 
ber of Congress urging an 8- 


exemptions on dividends, Sen- 


the six basic crops, instead of the - 


CIO in an NLRB poll. Vote was 
9,005 for IUE ~ 5,179 for UE. ° 


| OVERLOOKED in all the talk 
about the speed with which 


RAIL UNION paper, “Labor” 
warned that- unless administra- 
tion changes its ways it will go 
down in history as the “era of 
brazen political payee, * 


NLRB CHAIRMAN Albert 


FOUR-DAY DISPUTE was 
touched off at Swift packing . 
plant in Denver when a worker 
was fired for distributing CIO- 
PAC literature. The literature 
exposed the GOP’s rich mans 
tax bill. — 


17, protests —_ “legal” dis- 
crimination — they were calls’ 
to enforce the law of the land: | 
Jimcrow is illegal in public serv- 
ices, It was taken for granted that 
the school decision went beyond 
just the matter of schools. 


The resolutions, adopted the 
day before the meeting, although 
strained through committees dom- 
inated by middle class members 
determined to preserve amicable 
relations with the ruling power, 
did partially express the will to 
freedom of the delegates and the 
folks back home. They resolved 
against “economic imperialism” in 
Africa, Asia and Latin ae 


Workers Everett District Council .strike bulletin, symbolizes 


new high levels of joint AFL-CIO} 
action in the Snohomish cogmty 
sector of the West’s big lumber 
shutdown, | 

Here im Everett, founded by 
Rockefeller money and dominated 
yet ‘today by Weyerhaeuser and. 
other corporate giants, you breathe’ 
in strike unity with every lungful 
of -saltvy air from nearby Puget 
Sound. 

Frequent joint strike committee. 
meetings determine every tactical| 
move in the drive of LSW and CIO! 
International Woodworkers locals 
to ‘bring maximum economic pres- 


sure on the industry. 


THERE’S solid joint action on 
the picketline itself at Weyerhaeus- 
er's Mill “A” and ‘at its big new 
Kraft paper mill, three-quarters of 
which ‘was built by taxpayers dol- 
Jars under the “big tax steal” pro-| 
—— of the Detense Production! 


At Mill “A” and the Kraft ‘mill, 
side by side, are picket signs’ siat- 
ing that “AFL Local 1854” (The 

wes yore Wash., Weyerhaeuser 

local) and “IWA Local 191” (the 
Vail, Wash., local) are “ON STRIKE 

AGAINST: WEYERHAEUSER 
TIMBER CO.” 

Talk to pickets at any sawmill 
or pulp mill, large or small, AFL or 
CIO, and you'll find that the joint 

e. for @ common 12% cents an 
hour wage demand was “the best 
thing that could ast Bappened, : 

A yeteran. years in 


and called on the U.S. government 


to support ence move- 
ments in those countries. Although 
Indochina was mentioned as a vic- 
tim of imperialism, the resolutions 
committee was silent on Guatema- 
la. 

The speakers at the Sportatori- 
um reflected the resolutions call- 
ing for immediately tackling the 
campaign to end jimcrow in pub- 
lic schools, housing, transportation 
and jobs. On the question of job 
discrimination they resolved to 
condemn the President's Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee for its 
inactivity on complaints against 
discrimination by firms with gov- 
ernment contracts. The labor pan- 
lel did’ not get its demand for a 


mass delegation to the committee, 


however. 
* 


THERE WAS a reconfirmation 
of the. NAACP stand on its alli- 
ance with labor movement. More- 
over, the labor program against 
unemployment was . indorsed al- 
most inf full. The delegates did not 
take quietly two paragraphs in the 
long labor resolution which brand- _ 
ed the Negro Labor Council and 
the independent unions expelled 
some time ago from the CIO as- 
“subversive.” At the end of a heat- 
ed debate, the disputed _ para- 
graphs were supported by a show 
of hands, but just about one-third 


(Continued. on Page 13) 


Now Peasants of Guatemala Get — 


Prison Camps Instead of Farms. 


By JOHN PITTMAN 


“Guatemala Points Way to 
Free World.” 

That was the headline in 
Scripps-Howard's N. Y. World 
reg. Ry am and Sun on July 6, 
the day when press reports 
from Guatemala. announced 
these measures by the ruling Ar- 
mas-Monzon military junta which 
had been installed after the ouster 
of the New Dealish regime headed 
iby President Jacobo Arbenz Guz- 
man: 

© All, prison facilities, filled to 
overflowing with adherents of the 
en regime. and oe “pro- 

mm ,’ bo 
sy me additional - 2 supple 
sites,. presumably. concentration 
camps. First. targets.of. the junta 
police were..members of land. re- 


propriated by the United Fruit 
Company and other U. S. corpora- 
tions were suspended, and prepa- 
rations begun “to disposses the 
peasants. and restore the lands to 
the Wall Street trusts. 

® Solemn assurance was given 
all Wall Street investors that their 
“rights” would be protected and 
their investments welcomed. } 

© Announcement was made of 
preparation to renew relations with 
Fascist Spain. 

© Relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia were ruptured and it was 
announced that no relations of any 
kind would be permitted _with 
members of the Socialist world. 

ad Announcement that the junta 
will sign the sat geo res- 
slities 5 which U. of 
State John Foster Delis dictated 
to, the Latin American Countries 
at the~recent C:acas Conference, 


tries ‘to violate the right of asylum 
r 


Guillermo Torillo and other gov- 


| granted Arbenz, Foreign 


ernment members. 
x 


THESE MEASURES, restoring 


Guatemala to its pre-1954 status} 
as a-colony of United Fruit and, 
other Wall Street trusts, were pro- 
claimed in the name of “democ- 


racy.” Colonel Carlos Castillo--Ar-} 
ed by United 


mas, the man pick 
Fruit and. the U.S. State Depart-} propa 
ment to head: their joint interven- 


tion, bem ond 1 U. S: reporters 


Ay Si Bi 


—after the fashion of Censralissime 
Francisco Franco—that the “social . 

program” in behalf of the masses 
of the people would not be dis- 
continued. 

In our country, too,. the prime 
movers of the fascist ‘putsch had 
need. of a cover-up. President Eis- 
‘enhower and Secretary Dulles both 
hailed: the putsch as a victory for 
“democracy. and the “free world.” 
The = usticd Department, under 

i-wise . Attorney Gen- 
leral Herbert Brownell, followed up 


(Coditioas: ‘on Page 13) 
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Why the U. 8S. Se 
In Eleetrie A- _Power 


JOHN STACHEL cier and with, Bou of the A. E. C. 1954). ‘This blackmail threat no 
: , | stated-his fear that “this recent) doubt had its effect*on the Con- 
HE’ .world'’s first atomic! yssr accomplishment (the H- gressmen present. —~ 

Led ea sem eee oe ag ar gr Pees aia iden s THIS CIVEAWAY f 
et Council o is less Gangerous today to program tor 
“oe ' The Petter ed it is al- the Free World’s hopes . . . than the big monopolists has been at- 
iInisters “ann li] would have been the case if the! tacked from a number of sources, 
| ready supplying 5, 000 O- Soviets had announced that day|Leland Olds, former chairman of 
=. * _| watts of electricity to nearby farms} it‘had been successfully operating) the Federal Power Commission, 
= * J|and factories, enough to suppy @ a practical industrial nuclear pow-| stated that “it would represent a 
*= |city of 10,000 people, an U er plant, (N. Y. Times, Oct. 23 betrayal of democracy to permit 
'their scientists and engineers are] 1953), these new resources to be reduced 
working on more peacetime atomic; U, S. News of Nov. 6, 1953/to private possession.” He warned 
power stations, with 50,000 to/noted a “marked ‘change of pace | against “the fostering of a colossus 
100,000 kilowatt capacity, enough) in U. S. atomic development.”|in the energy field which would 
power for cities the size of Tren-| Heretofore all emphasis had been|would*be hardly compatible with 
ton or Youngstown. on weapons. Now, in view of the! the continuance of our democratic 
So it can be done. Why has our] world situation more attention was) society.” (Labor, Aug. 22, 1953), 
couritry been “scooped” on- com-|to be given to atomic power.| The American Pubiic Power As- 
mercial use of atomic ae, ? The}Speed was emphasized. Business| sociation in its’ testimony declared 
United States has the p hysicists,) Week this month said the A.E.C.|that the bills currently fore the 
the engineers, the know-how, and/“wants desperately for the U. S.| House and Senate “not merely per-. 
the Pentagon only knows how/to be the first to produce substan-! mit but would invite the creation 
; Many billions of dollars, to do it.}tial amounts of power from an| of a patent monopoly.” It warned 
It's certainly true that over 90 atomic plant.” against “a monopoly on a scale 
percent of the $11 billion spent so} A contract was signed with;never before known in America.” 
far on the atomic energy program) Westinghouse, Mellon-Rockefeller,; What can the people do to 
| has been funneled into direct mili- EH to build the Nai com-} break this stranglehold that keeps 
yi : tary uses. mercial atomic power plant in the| our country from pioneering in the 
peed Fogenctergun ny iia hae os i. ‘oP And it’s equally — that most} U. S. at Shippi rt, Pa., near|development of this new scientific 
, of the nation’s and-coming| Pittsburgh, wi capacity of 60, a frontier? The first thing is te de- 


young scientists oe cing divert-| 000 Saowomne The tax-payers ase|feat the current -offensive of. the 
monopolies to get their hands on 


Reviewing the U.S.-Soviet. Match - ed into military research by the _ g to put up $40 million dollars 
a8 Pentagon, and have been ham-jfor the plant, scheduled to open the patent rights. All peoples -or- 
strung in their scientific work ~ 


CHESS PLAYERS NEED NOT BE is: itu: 2seot « <= 


tary, of which the pe Bree | 


LONELY, OPINES OUR EXPERT =:,'°"!='=!aar= 


By BEN LEVINE ne Petrosian also scored three YET the fact is that today we 
in , 
R four exciting nights the Pe was indeed a tribute to Soviet | pete eae aa yo — 
ballroom of the Hotel|jpreeminence in chess that the} .tinat lems have been solved, 
Roosevelt in New York was the} }merican team -"Saguangesatba Ac Robert LeBaron, chairman of tie 
2 : Military Liason Committee to 
rc of a titanic chess  pecieere At a ceremony that fol- | homie Energy Commission told 
ere were victories, there|lowed the tournament, Alexander 'U. S. News and World Report in 
were defeats but everybody felt'Bismo, the American captain, pre-. o recent titereioe. 

the entire affair was a complete sented a cup to the Soviets for) ‘The remaining problems are en- 
success. The eight Soviet chess'their- ability and sportsmanship, gineering problems which will he! 
masters had their 20 to 12 sae ae land the Americans were entertain- | solved rapidly if we put the neces a 
and the eight Americans were hap-'ed with songs by Smyslov and sary effort into th®m, Baron said. 
py y in the ‘nowledge that they did | piano playing by Taimanov. | Then what hes held beck atomic’ 
better against the Soviets than did * power for America? .A two-way 
Argentina, Uruguay, France, Swed- LOGICAL THINKING and' monopoly - military stranglehold ' 
en, Holland or England. creative_imagination marked this has gripped the atomic energy pro-_ 
World peace was also a gainer, tournament, which reflected cen- gram” since its beginnings. James i 
for the more than 1,000 spectators turies of study of this fascinating | Allen, in his-book Atomic Imperial-| 


warmed to the friendly visit of The openings generally | ism, ‘tine detailed how the vast 
these unassuming Soviet citizens!" oneal the “Indian” systems, in| | monopolies, dominating American 


Reo Peers. 


my _ 

re Pe 

P 2 Cae re Sys: ‘ Sad 
“a. 4 “ ° . ee x 


oie he aeee 
Se: 


whose pheonomenal playing they|the | development of which the|economic life, have taken over, 


applauded. © Soviets had made special contribu-| America’s giant atom empire. The 
Members of both teams had tions. In former generations theo-| taxpayers’ money has made all this 
friendly discussions . frequently ries of openings were based on ab-| possible, but the Morgans, the’ 
over the games as they were finish-'solute conception of the best first} Rockefellers, the duPonts, the... 
_ed. Robert Byrne, the young Am-/moves aimed at a strong center| Mellons are reaping the profits’ 
erican, told me, when I asked him'and full mobility. In the Indian | from this huge public investment, | 3 
about the rumor that he had miss-| systems, howeyer, there is no com-|and they are also running the #& 
ed a win in about the 100th move/mitment of the center with Black show. 
of ay ate AE a _— vigilant to spot early wreoasogr ed see eis. yer wars re 
with Alexander Kotov, that in talk- ite seeking to maintain the|Clusive concern has been wi ; Sere : 
ing over the game with Kotov, ‘initial icetane of having the| weapons side of atomic energy, ¢5 ce estinghouse will put up eR a Merry si —— 
they both agreed there was no. first move. These systems combine | into which almost all the money * Ba HR. 8862 per S. 8828 which 
such win. positional maneuvering with bold,| and effort was thrown, as this was sanction this giveaway. Atomic 
* imaginitive attacks. the most profitable and helped to BUT this new emphasis “i wer-~ must 2 (ois A as a 
DONALD BYRNE and Larry| How mach the Soviets have con-| bolster Wall Street's “atomic dip-/#tomic power is no guarantee that —, resource. As Leland Olds 
Retell? te ohte: 2, ern”| lomacy” foreign policy. we will have atomic power soon, 
Se is“ hypermod or that it will be cheap when| stated, “Like the flowing waters 


Evans had special reasons to be. 
The peacetime use of atomic we get it. The military = of| of in ouf rivers . . . it should re- 


d. tor thes a tt than field can be seen in any recent 
proud for they did better chess book. For instance the eighth|POwer presents a threat to the ; coe «; seh ois ae people, 


their Soviet opposite numbers, investments of the monopolists in 
rte winning ae gr and coral ei somal dthigeat fy the existing power facilities. Still,|!y, dominant, and mili con-| Pa Bh pee ere: ‘ 
ing one against Yuri Auerbach, lished in 1952. devotes 48 pages|they had to carry out some work(| siderations still dominate | . can come to 
and Evans winning two, drawing, lox iw: Walon suatsions So Nba on atomic power to keep on top|@bout atomic power. - our country a 1g ype and on 
one and losing ae against Mark eight pages of this section, there|°f it, and make sure y Prats. Even more significant is 2B ws isiéole take th { ing only if did 
rosa Reshevsky drew all his|2t@ foomotes, and 73 of these foot- ec did “Ng Su wr: yt of it, it, attitude of the a iat the New Deel dave.end toes 
amuel heshevsky Grew | and so that they wou in alare at “ engag an a ; 
mes with Vassily Smyslov and, iy Soviet based on ve position to introducd it when andjout effort to get Congress to our rhe setae bp se : 
om statements he made to the cle ial J that thi how it best suited: their advantage.| amend the Atomic Act, so} the - i 13 us the 
press it was apparent he consider- unig y Peete 4 a ‘S| The result is only.a few tiny) that private business be able| 4 lo Saint of wed! phils 
ed this quite an achievement. 7 “dye oe with th 4 fw “| experimental~ models of the reac-|to patent atomic power develop- N ga a 
David Bronstein, the second War I and with a es “i Re tors, needed for atomic power de-| ments. This means that the private De ict the - our freedo 
Soviet. player, was the only one in| vlation i R ‘a? ere velopment, are now in ration power trusts could create a mo-| pa Rockefellers, the eed 
the tournament to win all four in Russ here. For example, the Oak Rid ge|nopoly of atomic power. When|5*"5 atom 
games, while Paul Keres won three ¥ ‘reactor and the Arco, Idaho 7 LeBaron was asked if the proposed a ‘ton n i hp i nal me Or 
mes and lost one, and two other] THE SOVIET. UNION was still actor, are roducing minute. quan- legislation would not allow one wip nthe Hi gts ed ones 
viet players, Efwim Geller and junder attack in 1920, Russian in- tities of electricity. concer to establish a monopoly) ™ aes 
ldustry was ~still four-fifths de-| The Soviet explosion of the|on atomic pewer if it developed a 
stroyed by the world war and the Hydrogen bomb last year changed cheap method for producing it, he 
civil war, when the first All-Union| the picture somewhat. The speed| answered that that was a reason- 
Championship was organized in, with which Soviet research was! able assumption, A Mr. Iddles of 
Moscow. The Soviet givernment,) proceeding, the fact that they| Babcock and Wilson Co. “caused 
penting famine and invasion, still’ had dendnad the H-bomb before|some concern” when he testified 
sowed je tay for the encourage-|the Pentagén did, made it appar-{before the ~ Joint. Congressional 
: *, |ment Df c clubs, which spread| ent to the leaders of the U. §.|Committee on Atomic Energy. He 
my Yq rapidly in the years that followed,| atomic program that it was only] hinted that “several companies un- 
wm until now hundreds of factories ‘a matter of time before the so-|der government contracts had 


vena trade unions have their chess’ cialist world fulfilled its announced ‘bright ofthe had witheld them 

_|intention of | exploiting atomic! because atomic enefgy act's) — ne HOGS aie 
ja , During World wat, II, ei ree rome peaces.@  tuninee mee vate ‘ownetebip| ~ a + cies WON da ines 
J (Continued, on; Page THOMAS, E MUBRAY,,. ~ yiatiorsy N. Times, ss Lites oon) Se Tan. cet 26e0d 
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NEW | —— SET TO ‘PROVE i ae 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


IN JULY 1945, my outfit, Love Co. of the 398th Inf. of the 100th Div. went into train- 
ing—for a change. We had been in the line six consecutive months against the Nazis. Now 
we were preparing for the long voyage east to get into the fight against the Japanese. Last 


Tuesday in Washington I heard 
a former GI testifying about what 
he was doin ox Jy July of- 1945. It 
was before Senate internal se- 
curity subcommittee headed by 
William E. Jenner (R-Ind.). 

This particular ex-GI had never 
been closer than 3,000 miles to any 
fighting. Well, I guess that was 
OK, different people had to serve 
in different ways. That July he 
was some 7,000 miles from any 
place where were being fired 
in anger. as I've already 
said, is OK, some have to serve 
7,000 miles away from the ait, 
ing even-when they're as hea 
and young and full of fight as 
Ralph de Toledano was in July, 
1945. ss a re 

Now, it so happens that de Tole- 
deno was airing a gripe he had 
against the Army in this testimony 
‘I heard on Tuesday. Which is also 
alright, I suppose. After all, what's 
freedom if you don’t have the right 
to gripe? But as he described his 
gripe against the United States 
Army in July, 1945, I kept think- 
ing ‘more a 


more about: the bud- 


WASHIN ot 


dies I had lost in France and Ger- 
many and about the fighting that 
had .gone on in the’ steaming jun- 
gles, some 7,000 miles from the 
Puerto Rican camp where Ralph 
de Toledano was stationed. 


* 


THERE HE WAS, a friendly 
witness, telling Jenner how the 
Army had censored the editorials 
he was writing for an army news- 
paper back in July, 1945. And 
what was this great defender of 
the free press griping about? “I 
had written an editorial attacking 
Yithe Soviet Union. I had written 
that the world can’t remain half 
slave and half free.” 


In other words, he was advo-!* 
cating war with the Soviet Union, 
and as it turned out from further 
testimony, also with the Chinese 


shrine those words for posterity. 
* 

TO PUT IT BLUN TLY, here it 

is nine years later and a top Sena- 


we fought the wrong war in 1941- 
1945. We shouldn't have fought 
the Germans~and Japanese. We 
should have fought the Russians 


And so the record can actually 
show what McCarthyism means in 
its attitude to the war we fought 


| torial Committee up and says that); 


and the Chinese. «l #3 


for our country’s freedom. Here's 
‘the testimony that de Toledano 


| atanlige a the Jenner Committee and) treason” of the following excerpt 


ere’'s “evidence” which the 


Jenner ‘Committee gave us of the 
“crimes” of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. The evidence consisted 
ublications mg out by! 


mainly of 


Communists, while we were still 
at war with Japan! 

Now I could just hear my bud- 
dies who were crawling around in 
the mud in July, 1945, trainin " 

0 to Japan to finish up that p 

ef the fighting, after we had ima 
a job in France and Germany. "I 
could hear them telling off this 
guy de Toledano. This guy is 7,- 
000 miles away from the fighting 
and he’s demanding that we not 
only break with our Russian ally, 
but that we go to war with her! 
Boy, can I hear those voices in 
Love Co.! 


But maybe this de Toledano is 
just another crackpot sounding off 
in the Washington heat of July, 
1954? Crackpot or not, his — 
were not only welcomed by. the 
Jenner C seaniien but the Com- 
mittee had them mimeographed 
and distributed to all of us news- 
paper reporters so we could en- 


: the Army 


a 


ik ahead of winning the war.” 


‘ing about “ winning the war.” That 
all these: New Dealers; and Com- 


traitors . alright. 


fact sheet, da 
entitled “Our aly 
the terrible 4vords: | 


Then, if such information 
tonishing,” to use the words 
the Jenner Committee release, they 
were just bowled over by the 


enemy and where the- 
Chinese fighters against Japan alse 
the} become an “enemy.” 

But I have a bunch. History_ 
can't be t the window — 
so easily. And all pete guys from 
Love company and a_ thousand 
more such companies will be wise 
to the Jenners, the aa et ll and 
the de Toledanos. 


from the Army fact sheet: 

“The issue in China is not -so 
much the tension’ that exists be- 
tween the National Government 
‘and the Chinese ‘Conimunists’ as 
it is between those elements within 
ipa camp who place their per-| 
sonal prestige, ideas, and ambitions 


Homer Martin Returns 

-DETROIT— (FP) — The Justice 
Dept. has made known here that 
a leading witness against former 
State Sen. Stanley Howak in de- 
naturalization proceedings in fed- 
eral court will be Homer Martin, 
former president of the UAW-CIO, 


who was expelled from his, job and 
the union by the 1939 Cleveland 


Ah, there’s the real crime. Talk- 


munists, and “Pinkoes” wanted—to 
win the war. That shows they were 


THEY’RE REWRITING history 
over in Senate Office Bldg., Room 


‘det where the Jenner Committee convention, : 


| has been compelled 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
® Three Steolies Under Fire | 
° GOP Candiatde Hits McCarthy 


THE JUSTICE say rage risk. The scientists urged Presi- 

to begin in- dent Eisenhower to name a bord 
vestigations of three of its anti- of citizens to “reform” thé sys- 
Communist informers for per- 


They Finally Framed Him 
For Fighting Frameups 


The Georgia 
Listhain.. oteen” 


Congressman lunged toward him and called him in frenzied hate: “You 
a was William L. Patterson, Negro leader and unwavering fighter 


for democracy, who earned this tribute of rabid hate from 2 typical, Dixiecratic, democracy- 


hater. 

Today, Patterson is in jail at the 
Federal House of Detention, serv- 
ing a 90-day jail term for “con- 
tempt.” 

When the 90 days are over, 
Patterson may a 1e danger of 
a new citation for the same “con- 


page 


ie 


5 SSS SSRs 
*" a, hah ~ Soke ee - ae’ 
TS RR is 
a ns es SS 


tempt” if the Government offitials § 


gunning for him press the charge. 


You see, the Government—which ¢ 


has been trying to get Patterson 
into jail for some time now, no 
matter how—has rigged up the 
scheme of demanding “for tax pur- 
poses’ the names of thousands of 
contributors to the Civil Rights 
Congress of which Patterson is the 
national secretary. 

Patterson offered full ‘financial 
data to the government omens 
But this wasn't enough, of course. 
It was “names” and “original rec- 
ords”: they wanted. And Patterson 
showed that these names and rec- 


ords are unavailable and cannot | 


be. produced. So it was off to jail 
for “contempt.” 


ONCE BEFORE in 1952 the 
‘government tried to jail Patter- 
son for “contempt” when Patter- 
son would. not be bullied by Dixie- 
crats of the Lobbying Committee. 
A Washington j could not 
agree, and Federal Judge Young- | 
dahl dismissed the case. 

The racists have always wanted 


* a af e oa 
: PO Ses 
POS RRO, 
27 ‘d's - ” Ay isd td 
APIS tA saat Aafalah ee 
: 7 > * ~ 
=. ee 4 Moone 
al * _ 


| defense of the Scottsboro Boys ar- 


iis eed ; tested and framed in Alabama for 
ae “= ae “rape” and sentenced to die. He’ 
ee ee ae 2 } becam head of the International 
S.  ~ } Labor Defense. | 


In 1932, he brought Mother, 


to see Presi 
@ velt who then phoned California 


"ape governor on Tom Mooney’s release. 
gy 1 In 1946, Patterson helped found’ 
= 4 the Civil Rights Congress in De- 

P4 troit, and has led it ever since as 
a% | a forefront fighter in defense of 
ee i demogratic liberty. He carried the 

& t Sight 
“= 4 Nations with the document, “We 
ioe Charge Genocide” for which the 


Negro rights to the United 


eevee » = | Washington authorities took away 
> . | his passport. 


IS THERE anything of “con- 


A tempt” for the American people 


PATTERSON 


or its democratic in‘titutions in 
this record of unce 47 struggle 


ent Roose- | 


tem and to order government 
jury, Jeseph and Stewart Alsop. 


syndieated columnists rev 

last weeks One of course was 
Paul Crouch whose contraaict- 
ory testimony has endangered 
convictions which the Justice 
Department secured by utilizing 
it. The other two are Manning 
Johnson and Leonard Patterson 
whose sworn testimony that Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche was a member 
of the Communist Party was re- 
jected by a government loyalty 
board. Increasing national at- 
tention toward the government's 
reckless. use of professional 
stoolpigeons, brought about by 
these revelations, prometed the 
staid New York Times to assign 
its top political reporter, W. H. 
Lawrence, to make a study of 
the subject. He reported that an 
untold amount of funds are be- 
ing expended for a host of in- 
formers, tipsters and spies. 

* 


Rep. Clifford Case (R-NJ) Re- 
publican candidate for the U.S. 
| Senate, announced last week 
that’ if elected he would vote 
to remove Joe McCarthy as 
chairman of the Senate investi- 
gating Committee. 

* 

The Federation of American 
Scientists has called for an over- 
haul of the Government's secu- 
rity system as an aftermath to 


tist Oppenheimer as a security 


the branding of atomic scien-~ 


security thea to refuse to “se- 
riously entertain” any charge 
similar to that made again Op- 
penheimer. 
A ban a 
film, Salt of the Earth, was de- 
nounced by the Chicago Daily 
News. A showing of the film at 
a local theatre was stopped 
when protested by American 
Legion officials and pro-fascist 


groups. 
* 


Bg bore DEFEATING a move 
a resolution attacking 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 400 del- 
egates to the Oregon Federation 
of Labor p the anti-Mc- 
Carthy declaration by an almost 
unanimous vote. 
The resolution denouncing 
the ‘Wisconsin senator and de- 
manding that the Senate force 


‘him to reveal-his financial activ- 


ities was introduced by William 
“Big Bill” Way; head of the 
Portland Central Labor Council 
and business agent of Boiler- 
makers Local 72, 

‘“ 

Mrs. Anita Vigoda, Progres- 
sive Party for candidate for Con- 
gress at Newark, N.J., charged 

‘American 


that the House -Un- 


committee is opening a witch- 
hunt in that city this summer 
[to Uy Be ee ee 


pa party after the Hoff- 


inst the pro-labor 


tribution to America for which the: 
McCarthyites are now out to si-} 
lence him if they can: 

The NAACP defended Patter- 
son in 1917 when he was arrested 
for opposing World -War I. In 
1927; he was a leading participant 
in the fight to save Sacco and Van- 
zetti, framed workérs, from the 
frame-up which led to their exe- 
cution. He was arrested three 
times by authorities who tried to 


for justice? The c: tempt has) -~ 
been on the side of the men who 
thave tried to hong Patterson down 
through the yea 

Now they fo him in jail and 
hope to keep him there indefi- 
nitely. 

Protests are going to U. "$. At- 
torney General Browncll, \Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ‘to U. S. At- 
torney J. Edward Lumbard, Fed- 
eral Court, Foléy Square, . New 


‘the|, 


to “get” ‘Battersani «. >: 
ioe is, Dart, m- Batterson’s con- 


get him to stop de 
ame-up. erHittir 
IN 1931, Patter | 


e 
. 
Q 


Hyer PY 


Koss City. Letters to Patterson are 
Padddiethlt | 


for saa iat 


‘ 


i ta 


seen, 


‘Readers Take Advantage 


Of New ‘Worker’ Sub Plan 


It’s taken a little time to get rolling, but last week’s“mail 
brought the first results of our special summer offer on Daily Wala er 
subscriptions. A couple of — Worker subscribers and others ~~ 
have already taken advantage of the plan to get the Daily Worker 
‘for the vears at $8, instead of the coal $12, and at the same time 
to get two valuable books at half price. Sake 

The offer holds good only during the two summer months, | es 
Those outof-town can haye-the paper sent to your summer ne ey 
and then transfer it back home on retum.. : eer 
1: jAaet a sub: fom vourselt, :anc let your shop-mate, frfends, vier! 

ea, to} fLexetitfe {{get'the pa JG Aj 0e sae dead; 

eeerbili it aS Hat ef eet Raat 33 Lear 


daily, his tt 


quiches had Payoh 


g, 
< B 


rt 


must have played 
lips of Broun’s 


im the™ symbol of everything 


Pegler loathed. He must have 


the dock. But Pegler had already 
snarled his abomination for the 
man who had defended Sacco 
and Vanzetti, who had been ar- 
rested in the Amsterdam News 
strike for picketing, and who had 
insisted on the famous clause in 
the Constitution of the Guild, 
now known as the Broun clause, 
which says that no union broth- 
er may Iled because of 
his volitical beliefs. 

Yes, there is much for which 
Pegler can hate Broun, and the 
measure of Pegler’s -criticism 
(how reminiscent ‘of a little man 
near the microphone named 


- Goebbels) can be guaged by Peg- 


ler’s words to the jury describ- 
ing Broun as “filthy, unpressed 
and uncombed. He went around 
with his fly open and looked like 
a skid row bum.” I have encount- 
ered similar descriptions of men 
who attained calumny because 
loved théir fellow men so 
well, men like Thomas Paine 
whom a later Tory named Teddy 
Roosevelt called a filthy little 


atheist. - 
: + | 


THERE ARE morals galore in 
this ‘trial, not the least of which 
is this: find any quotation today 
that speaks of human brother- 
hood, "Of social justice,.and the 
fascist - minded of today will 
recognize it as a Communist pre- 
cept. Truly, it is an accolade 

for the Communists; you will re- 
member how, several weeks ago, 
a Congressman described the 
quotations from the Pope's en- 
_ cyclical on the rights of the work- 
ingman as Communist. Some- 
thing of the same happened, and 
with pent: Sg ped when 
er read the follow- 


ing ge wo ml and asked Pegler 


his of it: “Communism,” 
the lawyer read, “is the reaction 


sreatie 6 ression and the 


few, Eiiiireents the.dechands 
of the masses for a strong cen- 
tral authority to curb their en 

emy.” 
~ Pegler’s reaction was certain 


and. prompt: “Utter nonsense,” 
he — sputtered, “pro-Communist 


propaganda . .. very 
the Communist line... it is 
A talon Af Pode 


REEBE, 18 mame » than 


the masses by the - 


: 


honey? 


a virtual inne to feed upon, 
. * pig 


I 
tin ae cumin trict Ge i - 
nolds who has, since the close of 


the war, tried to forget some of 


his very good words during it, 
and who has moved backward 
as fast as his long legs could go. 

To escape the wrath of men 
like’ Pegler gtr McCarthy) his 
basso has roared his anti-Com- 
munism into every ear which 


would listen; he has written ar- 


_ticles and books to purge him- 


self. But it did not pay off. Peg- 
ler’s column lost him his job on 
Collier's where he had earned 
some $300,000 in the previous 17 


"years. 


Now what if his name were 
not Quentin Reynolds: whose 
uncle is Judge Jeremiah Ma- 
at if his name were 
Joe Doakes or to be more exact 
Owen Lattimore or Harry Bridges 
or any one of a thousand simi- 
lar, and who did not enjoy 
weighty friends in court or bi 
bags of dollars for long ot 
suits? Supposé he were an ordi- 
nary working member of the 
American Newspaper Guild? 
What, I may ask, would be your 
fate if Pegler's venom spurted 
your way? 

It is a serious thought, and it 
should have serious considera- 
tion. Could it result in this con- 
clusion—Brother, it is past the 
time to run, it is already past 
time to be silent. Isn't it high 
time to take your stand and say, 
as Heywood Broun once said, 
that there is no just law which 
decrees that a man; any man, 
must pay a penalty for his ideas? 
That, as the followers of John 
Huss said 300 years ago—gedan- 
ken sind frei—thoughts are free. 

And isn't there a document 
called the American Constitution 
whose very First Amendment 
says just that? 


ClO ON SLUMP 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the “gross national product” 
(all the goods and services pro- 
duced in the U. S.) frpm $371 
billions to $357 billions. 

® Despite a 10 percent de- 
cline in production, and more 
than doubling of unemployment, 
profits for the first quartet of 
1954 ran seven percent above 
the same period a year ago, 
Dividends, too, reached a new 
high. This was made possible 
by the increase in productivity 
and cut in excess profits taxes. 


® The liquid assets of cor- 
porations (cash, government 
bonds and other forms not tied 
up) stepped up from $42.8 bil- 
lion in 1945 to $52.9 billion last 
year. 

’ * 

. THUS, LABOR can go back 
to any of the several wage-raise 
theories’ that have been ad- 
vanced from time to time—they 
all apply at today’s bargaining 
table: be it on the basis of 
“ability to pay,” productivity, 
increased cost of living, taxation 
of the pay envelope, or the yiew 
that increased mass consumption 
can block a depression. 

The CIO’s Economic Outlook 
also reminds unions that it was 
labor’s inability to win higher 
wages in the 20's that caused 
the production vs. consumption 
lag that brought the 1929 de- 
pression. 

. “In the 20’s labor was large- 
ly unorganized and lag of wages 
was almost inevitable,” the CIO 
analysis went on. “Today there 


are strong unions in nearly: every . 
' basic industry, and éollective 


bargaining provides 


|. for helping to a 
. gains of rising productivity more 


fairly. Moreover, the gains won 


by unions also tend to spread to. 


— plants and ee 
' ers,” F{ i SsCitest ca 


two-time Ol 


- into the lead. 
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Top Middle Distance pl 


By STEVE MURDOCK 
- STOCKTON, Calif. 
The world record holder and 
ympic champion 
shook his head and said, “I just 
didn’t have it tonight.” 

An hour before he had been 
beaten in the half mile run for 
the first time since June 23, 195]. 

Malvin Greston Whitfield, who 
will be 30 years old on Oct. 11, 
sat-en a grassy bank under the 
lights at Baxter ten Stediows in Stock- 


ton and sought to evaluate his ’ 


future. 

The man who has been called 
the greatest middle distance run- 
ner the world has ever known, 
was momentarily discouraged but 
by no means considering retire- 
ment. 

He has his eyes on the 1956 
Olympic Games ‘at Melbourne, 
Australia. His aim is to become 
the first man in the history of 
track and field ever to win three 
successive Olympic titles at 800 
meters. At the moment, he shares 
with Douglas Lowe of Britain the 
honor of having won that particu- 


’ lar gold medal i - two Olympiads. 


ON FRIDAY. night, June 4, 
at Compton, Calif., Whitfield ran 
the fastest half mile registered in 
the world this year, 1:49.8. 

That same Friday night at 
Compton, Wes Santee, the great 
Kansas star ran the second fast- 
est mile in history, 4:00.6. Satur- 
day Santee and Whitfield flew to 
Stockton to compete against each 


| other in the half mile. 


The last time they had raced 


‘against each other at this distance 


was on July 17, 1953, at Turku, 
Finland. On that occasion Whit- 
field established the present 
world’s half mile record of 
1:48.6. Santee was second in 
1:49.9. - 

As a result, 6,000 persons were 
in the stands at S sdctons despite 
the fact that an unseasonal down- 
pour drenched the track only an 
hour before the meet. 


Shortly before 9 p.m. the run- 


ners took their marks. 

John Nelson, au ineligible run- 
rer from the University of Cali- 
fornia, set the pace throughout 
the first quarter mile, He was 
clocked in 55 seconds, slow by 
championship standards. 

Then. Whitfield, whom Red 
Smith of the New York Herald 
Tribune called “the smoothest, 
most glossily graceful and most 
intelligently conditioned athlete 
in the world,”. forged into the 
lead. 

He swept down the back- 
stretch of the wet clay track 
with that floating, relaxed stride 
that has elicited admiration from 
track and field enthusiasts the 
world over. 

But close at his heels was the 
tall, short-striding Kansan, San- 
tee. 

As they came off the last turn 
into the long straightaway in 
front of the grandstand, the 
crowd surged to its feet. Santee 
came up to Whitfield’s shoulder. 
A roar echoed out into the June 
night as the two great cham- 
pions started their battle for the 


stape 125 yards. away at the end 


of the stretch. 

For perhaps 50 yards they 
raced stride for aaa each fight- 
ing with the experience born of 
many races to extract from the 
clash the maximum in adrenalin- 

roducing “lift” without sacrific- 
ing an iota of running form ef- 
ficiency. 
My lig Fe 

ow mana to s ours 
out of the previous 24, forged 
The co senior 
had the veteran world pion 
collared, and Whitfield knew it. 
The Oly ic winner. ‘eased: up, , 


pom as 


in 1: 50 flat as he swept across the 
finish line six s to the good 
with Spurrier , Carlin fourth 
and Nelson fifth. Santee, give or 
take a second, had managed to 
put together two 55-second 
quarters. 

“I ran my race at Compton,” 
said Whitfield. “I just didn't have 
it tonight to come back, especi- 
ally against a ee like Santee.” 


THE LAST time anyone had 
broken a tape ahead of. Whit- 
field in a half mile was in a heat 


at the AAU championships in 


Berkeley early on afternoon 
of June ” 93, 1951. In that case, 

wit nothing except qualification 
for the finals at stake, Joe Deady 
of Georgetown was awarded an 


eyelash decision over Marvelous 


Mal. 
The man who had _ beaten 


every great challenger of his time 
from 1948 to the present over 
distances ranging from 440 yards — 
to 1,000 yards and who has en- 
tertained hopes of becoming a 
great miler, “hrallenhed he is re- 
vising his plans somewhat to meet 
the demands of age. 

He said he’s giving_up his 
idea of switching to the mile. 
Among other things, he said, ‘he 
doesn’t have the necessary time 
to train for the longer race. He 
works as a cosmetic salesman and 
gets to practice an average of 
three times a week. 
© Unlike 1948 and 1952, when 
he made the U. S. Olympic team 
in both the 400 and 800 meters, 
Whitfield said he will confine 
himself to the 800 in 1956. 

He definitely hopes to add 
Australia to the list of nations 


_ in which he has run. He has.al- 


ready raced in such cities as Lon- 
don, Paris, Dublin, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Helsinki, Prague, Vienna, 
Berlin, Athens, Istanbul, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Tokyo and 
such remote Finnish hamlets as 
Katowice and Lahti near the 
Arctic Circle. 

Since only a week before he 
was quoted in the Hearst press 
as saying the admission of China 


to the Olympic Games was “o 
to argument,” he was asked last 


Saturday if he considered inter- 
national sports competition help- 
ed in easing world tensions. 

His reply was in the affirma- 
tive. It has been his experience, 


N.L. POWER, 
TT SAYS: HERE 


istépped! the watches ' - 


Who’s going to win the Allstar 
Game Tuesday in Cleveland? 
The Worker predicts a fifth 


straight victory for the National, 
on greater power. By. the way, 
we heartily agree with the fan 
vote (almost 4% million bal- 
lots were cast for the eight start- 
ing places on each team. In fact, 
the American League team came 
out just as we voted. In the Na- 
tional, we had Hodges at first 
and Reese ‘at short instead of 
Kluszewski and Dark, but won't 
argue too hard. Hodges was the 
closest second place finisher in 


the, voting, even closer than 
Willie Mays came to Duke Sni- 


der in centerfield. 

The National has the greater 
long ‘range power. On thé AL 
team there are Rosen, Mantle, 
Berra and Boone‘ as home run 


threats, those who hit them of- 


ten. The National has six in this 
category, Musial; Campanella, 
Kluszewski, Snider, and Jablon- 
ski, and their total ‘is much high- 


‘er. And in reserve, ready to go 


in; will be Willie Mays, who 
As: hit ee more than any 


- player. *" fis 


rent ' Sa Mal., »Whitheld > 


HIS GOAL—AN UNPARALLELED THIRD OLYMPIC VICTORY 
he said, that the athletes “always 


get along.” He said it's the “po 
ticians” who cong the trouble, 


THERE can be, no deoyeg: 


his-own role as an international 


ambassador of goodwill, despite — 
the efforts of AAU moguls in this . 


country to charge him with de- 
manding excessive expense 


money and too costly prizes while 


touring Europe last summer. 


‘Jesse Abramson, writing in the — 


’ current (July) issue of Sports 
magazine, brands the charge as 
a phony. He charges, as others’ 
have, that this was a device to 
prevent Whitfield from winnin age | 
the Sullivan Award, given eac 
year by the AAU to the ‘amateur 
athelete who by performance, ex- 
ample and g influence, did 
most to advance the cause of 
good sportsmanship during the 


; 

The award has never been 
given to a Negro, and Whitfield, 
who had his greatest year in 
1953, announced publicly he 
wanted to see this jimcrow 
. barrier broken. 

“Actually,” writes Abramson 
of the expense account charges, 
“Whitfield was not brought on- 
to the AAU carpet, never form- 
ally charged with any violations, 
. was left free to continue his ama- 
teur running, and, when it was 
too late, was cleared by _ the 


AAU.” 
Abramson laws the denial of 


the Sullivan Awa to Whitfield 


squarely at the door of Avery 
Brundage, president of the iar. 
nationa Olympic Committee and 
chuirman of the AAU’s Sullivan 
_ Award Committee. 

He describes Brundage as “un-. 
compromising in ‘his espousal of 
lily-white, simon-pure amateur- 
ism,” but points out that AAU 
officials were not the Jeast bit re- 
luctant about using Whitfield’s 
ability to draw the customers to 
track meets, . 

Whitfield asked Saturday night 


if he still entertains hopes of 


breaking the Sullivan Award jim 
crow barrier, said, “I haven't had 
a good enough year this year.” 
Reminded that the award went 
last year to Major Sammy Lee, 
Olympic diver who didn’t com- 


pete in a single event in 1953.’ 
*’ Whitfield called attention to the 


tremendous track and field ac- 


complishments made this year by — 
two white athletes, Santee and , 


Shot: Putter Parry O’Brien. 

He made it clear that he thinks 
Santee and O’Brien are more de- 
‘serving of the award this year. 

Meanwhile, Whitfield has 
made another contribution to the 
fight against jimcrow in sports. 

is year he’s wearing the blue 
oy of the Los Angeles Ath- 

tic Club, the first Negro ever 
~ ban vias that swank institu- 


e Whitfield interrupted the talk 
to hail Jim Jackson,:the amazing 
18-year-old Negro sprinter from 
Alameda high school who was 


voted the outstanding athlete of | 


the PA championships for his 9.6 
' and 20.8 times in winning the 
100 and 220 yard dashes. 
“Tonight is the first time I've 
seen him run,” said Whitfield of 
the ie Ping San rein ro 
ualled Jesse Owen’s world 
ool 100 TS de eee 
9.4. “He's tremendous. He: has a _ 
great future.” 
erat that point Whitfield ex- 
himself to talk to ee 
son: In the back of his mind, 
haps, was the t that 
was the  cuth Gis ee ake 
day win the award denied to — 


him and to Owens and Harrison - 


Dillard. i Joha Woodruff on 


of} hh an ap ult. 
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On ‘Modern Art’ 


Dear Editor: : 
I have just maijed the follow- 


ing letter to my 12-year-old sis- 


ter who wrote me about her in- 
terest in “modern ert.” Perhaps it 
will be of some interest to your 
readers. 

“Dear Gwendy: 

“I was very glad to get your 
letter and your drawings. It 
seems to me that you have a real 
interest in drawing and painting, 
and considefable talent as well. 

“However, I don’t think that 

you should waste your talent with 
“modern art.’ There was-a time 
when I was very interested in so- 
called “modern art, but later 
when I learned more about the 
real purpose which art should 
serve, I realized that the absurd, 
silly things which go under the 
named of ‘modern art’ are really 
not worthy of our time and en- 
ergy. Such ‘art’ does not picture 
the real, true world in which we 
live. It is produced by people 
(calling themselves ‘artists’}) who 
are afraid of the truth. 


“But Gwendy, those of us who . 


look forward to a new and bet- 
ter world, and who want to work 
to make that better world come 
as soon as passible—we are not 


afraid of reality and truth be- 


cause we see all around as the 


signs of the new life which will 
begin for us some day soonz It is 
the duty of the trie artist to paint 
the real, everyday life of the peo- 
ple around hm or her: the heart- 
ache of the mothers .and fathers 
whose sons.are taken away to 
fight a rich man’s war; the man 
out of a job whose family goes 
hungry at the same time that 
milk is being dumped into ditch- 
es and potatoes are being plow- 
ed under or fed to hogs, just so 
that the subjects for the true ar- 
tist, not because of a morbid 
curiosity about people's suffering 


but because the artist wants to 


show how unjust, how unfair, 


how completely unnecessary all 


this suffering is..In this way the 
artist helps to point:the way to 


~ the future. By revealing : the. 


faults, the bad things, in the 
world today,.,he suggests that 
changes should be . And. in 
order to reveal these faults best, 
so that everyone can understand, 
the artist must make his pictures 
true-to-life. That is why I think 
you should not waste your time 
and talent with ’modern _ . 
A. 


if” ° 
A New Pamphlet 


America and Asia. 
a 


Series 

A NEW SERIES of pamphlets 
dealing with the life-and-death 
questions of the day, has been 
launched by International Pub- 
lishers. 

The new series is tn line with 
one tens of thousands of readers 
will remember, the old Interna- 
tional Pamphlet series which 
were initiated in the 1930s. In- 
ternational pioneered in writings 
on economic and social relations: 
almost 50 titles were published. 
They included pamphlets of la- 
bor and economic conditions, the 


“Negro people, foreign affairs, 


cultural matters, as well as other 
subjects of importance. The New 
Pamphlet series will similarly be 
of broad range. Labor Research 
Association is collaborating in the 
preparations. y , 
The titles “The Income Revo- 
lution” by Victor Perlo aud “Bil- 
lionaire Corporations,” by the 
staff of Labor Research Associ- 
ates, have already come off the 


press. Some of the forthcoming 
titles include .“Apologists for 


Monopoly,” arguing against the ° 
economists who de-emphsize mo-- 


nopolies and their role: “Peace 

Jobs” exposing the theory 
that peace means crisis and pre- 
senting a positive program for a 
peace economy; “Foreign Invest- 
ments,” showing the recent in- 
roads of the United States into 
the economy of other countries; 
and “The Labor Movement in 
the South Under Slavery,” by 
Heibert Aptheker, setting _ the 
record straight on the positive 
role of labor in that period. In:ad- 
dition, there will a‘ special 


lations with the countries of Latin 


~ 


pamphlets on U. S. re- , 


Liked North 


On Chess Players 
PARK RIDGE, L.. 
Dear Editor: 
I have been wanting to write 


you for some time to tell yu 


. 


‘Your Health 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


WE KNOW a woman who can 
read three languages. But she 
cant read a fever theromoeter 
to save her soul! She is confused 
by the difference between mouth 
and rectal temperature; when to 
take temperature; and what it 
all means: Or maybe she can’t see 
why it is so important. 

The first thing to realize is 
that the human y is like a 
walking furnace. Your body 
burns up to 2,500 calories (units 
of heat) a day, enough heat to 
bring 25 quarts of water to a 
~ boiling point. A closed room 
with three people becomes warm 
as if there were a stove in action. 
The remarkable fact that your 


body has maintained an average 


temperature of 98.6 for 
years, unaffected by any external 
influence, is a wonderful accom= 
plishment of nature. This is call- 
ed temperature regulation. _ 
The brain has a center that 
regulates your body temperature. 
“Goose flesh” and : 
e body's methods ofr 
temperature when yott' 


shivering are 


cold. In reverse, when you are 
too hot, you perspire, which helps 
cool your body. All this is nor- 
mal temperature regulation in the 
healthy person. But sometimes 
body t e goes up not 
simply because -it's getting cold. 
It may rise to 
germs, to kill i eee 

MANY diseases are accom- 
panied by increase of. tempera- 
ture, which his called fever. In 
fact, fever is such a frequent 
accompanying symptom of many 
diseases that measuring tempera- 
ture is one of the means by which 
illness may be detected. The way 
the temperature goes up and 
down may also di impor- 


’ tant facts about the condition. 


Therefore, when you feel ill you 
should take your temperature. 

The ture of different 

of the body varies slightly. 

ectal temperature is likely to be 

registered most ‘accurately. It is 

therefore preferable to take tem- 

e rectally whenever pos- 

sible. The rectal thermometer, 


usé it goes deeper into the. 


¥j registers’ ver « full de- 


at off invading | 


| me brought me actually vel it, 


symbol which 


is also: aod” to read Foster's . 


times brings pe to tears majesti- 


analysis always clear in. the 
larger consideration. A. I. 


Millay on Peace 
Dear Editor: BROOKLYN. 
Someliow I didn’t-expect to 


- find material for “Peace Note- 


book” in the New York Times 
book section—and from a nation- 
ally known poet like Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. I guess you'd 
say there’s only a glimmer of 
hope here, but its a glimmer, 
and she did recognize that its 
up to us “to learn to grow the 
grain” to nourish peace. It’s from 


the May 30 Times, Page 2, of . 


the Book Review section. 

) _ SONG 
Beautiful Dove, come back to us 
_ in April: 

You could not. over-winter on 
our world, : 

Fly to some milder planet until 
Springtime; 

Return with olive in your claws 
uncurled, : 


Leave us to shrikes and ravens 
until springtime; 

We let them find their food as 
best they may: . 
But you, we do not grow the 

grain you feed on: 


And will you starve among us, if 


you stay. 
But oh, April, from some balmier 


climate 

Come back to us, be with us in 
the spring! 

If we can learn to grow the grain 
you feed on. 

You might be happy heré: might 


even sing. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in 
“Mine the Harvest” Harper and 


Bros. | 


On the Beam 


The threat against unions as 
a whole in the oo Brow- 
nell bills is that Attorney 
General would be empowered 
by full force of government to 
ordef a union to “dissolve, liqui- 
date and wind up” on the pre- 
text it was “Communist infil- 
trated” or a threat to “national 
security.” We have learned the 
hard way that the only way a 
union , . . can try to prove it 
wasnt or isn’t “Communist in- 
filtrated” would be by electing 
officers and ria Se policies 
and -a program ordered by gen- 
erals, grein the Depart- 
ment of Justice, etc. 


The ILWU Dispatcher. 


gree higher than it would else- 
where. A good point to remem- 
ber when you report a tempera- 
ture to your doctor it -to tell 
him what the temperature is, and 
then add “by mouth” or “by 
rectum.” 

The‘ only difference between 
the mouth and rectal thermome- 
ter is the shape of the bulb. The 
short round bulb in general in- 
dicates the rectal thermometer. 
The longer, more pointed one is 
for quicker warming in the 
mouth. Perhaps the best to have 
is a “stubby” model which may 
be used orally or rectally. The 
markings on both kinds of ther- 
mometer are exactly the same, 
and do not allow for the differ- 
ence of temperature between the 


‘mouth and rectum. 


Most thermometers are engrav- 
ed similarly. They have a long 
mark for each de and a 
mark for each fifth of a degree. 
Only the even degrees, 94, 96, 
98, 100, 102, 104, are numbered 
on the thermometer, because of 
lack of space. There is an arrow 
pointing to the “normal mark,” 
98.6 degrees, Many thermome- 
ters ane marked in red above the 
normal point, 


is qtifté easy;’Unce you get’the 


comes through always and some- ~ 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


Summer Stains 

Stains from cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums, soft drinks and 
mustard may set and darken in 
the strong summer sun, So take 
a few simple precautions when 
youre picnicking and save on 
clothes. | 

Give such stains first aid im- 
mediately by sponging with cold 
water while they are moist and 
fresh. If any traces remain, they 


may be treated by rubbing gly- 


cerine or soapless shampoo into 
the stain and then sponging with 
cold water. A few drops of vin- 


— may help, too, when appli- 


after the glycerine or sham- 
poo treatment and then rinse 
thoroughly with cool water. 

Never use soap or heat of 
any kind until the stain has been 
emoved. 


r 
Other stains, if exposed to the 
sun, may be made more difficult’ 
to remove. Grease, for example, 
may 
ly if heated by the sun. E 
milk and meat stains may 
be cooked into fabric by hot 
sunshine. — 


Ice Cream Stains 


Ice cream, children and sum- 
mer seem to go together. But 
spills are frequent and it is best 
to know how to treat them. 
Ice cream stains contain milk 
of cream, sugar, sometimés egg 
and sometimes coloring. To re- 


‘move a fresh stain from wash- 


able material, sponge the gar- 
ment with cold or lukewarm 
water and then wash in warm 
soapsuds. This works best if the 
ice cream contains no_ highly 
colored fruit or chocolate, 

On material that is not wash- 
able, sponge with a commercial 
cleaning fluid to remove the 

easy part of the stain. Follow 

irections on the container. Use 
it out of dogrs or in a well-venti- 
lated room for the fumes may 
be toxic or inflammable. Let the 
fabric dry, then sponge with 
cold water to remove any stains 
from the egg and sugar in the 
ice cream. } 

If the stain is not removed 
completely, follow with a pepsin 
rg ys ot You yg: pepsin 
at Store. First sponge 
the stain with cold water, then 


sprinkle in on the dampened | 
stain ok e 


t it stand for half 
an hour. Brush it off and rinse 
the spot well. For best results, 
be sure the material is free from 


soap and other alkali before ap-— 


te fabric more deep-. 


plying ‘the pepsin. : 
Home methods of _ treating 
other stains that children are 
likely to encounter— fruits and 
berries, egg, chocolate and co- 
coa, codliver oil, green grass, — 
candy and chewing gum—are 
discussed in Farmers Bulletin 
1474, “Stain Removal from 
Fabrics,” Home Methods. Single. 
copies are free on request from 
the Office of Information, U.S. 
Department. of . Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D, C. 


‘Melon Pickle 


If you have made watermelon 
pickle every summer, to pep up 
winter meals, you may want to | 
try cantaloupe for this type of 
pickle. Here's a recipe ~ that 
makes about 3% pints of pickle: 
_ Use 3 pounds pared and cub- 
ed firm underripe cantaloupe 
(4% to 5 pints): 2 quarts lime- 
water (1 tablespoon of lime or 


_calcium oxide, purchased at 


drugstore in 2 quarts water); l 
stick cinnamon about 3 inches 
long; 1 tablespoon whole cloves; 
1 tablespoon whole allspice; 1 
small piece ginger root; 2’ cups 
vinegar; 1 quart water; 2 pounds 
(4 cups ) sugar. 

To make: Soak the prepared 
cantaloupe an hour in lime- . 
water and drain. Cover with 
fresh water and cook until tender - 
—about 20 minutes. Let stand 
overnight in cooking water-in a 
cool place and drain. Tie the 
spices in a thin cloth, Put them 
into a kettle with vinegar, water 
and sugar, bring to a boil. 

Add cantaloupe and boil gent- 
ly 30 minutes. Let stand over- 
night. Cook again. about 20 min- 
utes, or until the melon looks 
clear or translucent, and the 
sirup is fairly thick. Pack the 
pickle in clean jars and pour in 
the sirup, filling the jars to the 
top. Seal tight. 


knack. Thermometers are ‘usually 


somewhat triangular in shape, | 


with one edge sharper than the 
rest. This sharp edge should point 
toward you. In this position the 
marks of the degrees are above 
and the numbers are below. Be- 
tween them is the space where 
the mercury shows. Roll the ther- 
mometer between your fingers 
very slightly until you see the 

of mercury. The tempera- 
ture is indicated by the point at 
which the mercury stops. Don't 


‘worry about the fractions of de- 


grees, 

The mercury of a thermometer 
always remains at the tempera- 
ture | until it is shaken 
down. Therefore, this must be 


done before another temperature : 


is taken. It should be shaken 
down to 96 degrees or below, and 


* gor 
READING the therntometer.__ hea 


- «HARRISBURG — Labor activity in preparation for the November elections is begin- 
ning to perk with circulation by the AFL Labor's League for Political Education of a tally 
sheet reporting how the state's Congressmen and Senators voted on critical issues affecting 


Jabor. : 

Heading the LLPE_ nationally 
is James L. McDevitt, former pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania .Fed- 
eration of Labor. McDevitt has 
spoken out forcefully for labor 
political action on a precinct level 


are growing indications) ga 


a significant role in the 


+ were 
‘Out of 27 issues chosen by the 
Sen. Edward. Martin (R) 
. Shown as having voted 
wrong times and not listed 
one, Sen. James Duff (R) was 
listed as being wrong five times 
and “right” on three other roll 
calls. | | : 
: Neither Martin or Duff are up 
for re-election this year, but- list- 


ing of their votes is an indication program in the election drive. 


of forthcoming AFL attacks 
GOP policy and performance 
Congress. ae 


THERE ARE presently 19 Re-| Pennsylvania aside 


activity on labor's part in Eastern 
m formal en- 
dorsement of George Leader for 


publicans and 11 Democrats. in governor.on the Democratic ticket. 


Pennsylvania's Congressional dele- 
tion. The GOP is making canal 


ia, in addition to the two they|burgh for his role in foisting a 


ave now. * 


wage tax on the workers df Alle- 


The electoral campaign in Penn-} gheny County. There was con- 


sylvania will have a vital bearing 


on the makeup of 


in| siderable expression for “labor in- 


1955. This state has-been hit hard} dependence” of the Democratic 
"7 - most of the timeby unemployment and rising trade|machine and “hand-picked” can- 
union protest at Republican fail-|didates. Translation of this wide- 
ure to against unemployment and|spread sentiment among ‘steel and 
for cutting of taxes, ete. will def-|mine workers, both hit hard by un- 
initely have a great influence on|employment, into independent ac- 


the voting. 


tivity to force the Democrats to 


A key oe in’ the election press er for oe Fangs 
campaign is extent to which| unemp ent can spe if- 
ference fer 


Mabor develops its own independ- 


een victory and de- 


ent machinery by which: -it can|feat of the main anti-labor ele- 


influence Democratic policies and' ments in the state. - ‘from 22 states. 


a DURING THE RECENT pri-| ~ 
maries there was considerable in-| ~ 


In Western Pennsylvania there| 


that this policy of grass roots ac-| efforts to take at least two more/Was considerable ‘resentment at| . 
tivity by Pennsylvania AFL locals} Congressional seats in Philadel-| Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts-| . 


Mine Strike Readied |Goon Leaders Fired s 


WASHINGTON—(FP) — Spur-| FLINT, Mich.—(FP)—Four Gen- 
red by a decision to allow the ex-jeral Motors employes in the auto- 
ecutive board to authorize a nation-|motive plants were fired by the 
wide strike in the nonferrous metals|corporation after mob action had ~ 
industry, 125 leaders of the Intl.|been incited against®auto workers 
Union of Mine & Smelter Work-:who pleaded or said they would 
ers are laying down the political plead the fifth amendment in the 
law to senators and representatives recent House UnAmerican hearings 


——_ 


Negro, White Have Common Need 


here. 
7 


For Better Southern Schools 


By JOHN HENDERSON _seseiconsistent fight has helped to create, the South, the real significance of 

Mee--17 the “Seurem e| climate of opinion among white} the decision lies in the effect it will 

O* y P people in the country asa wholejhave in the South where the de- 

Court handed down its de-| which is favorable to the decision|veloping Negro nation exists. 

and among white people in the & ‘ 

eg cage csagern "hs oer TO INSURE that the Dixiecrats 

constitutional, One week later| and especially in the South a Negro ane. Cake, SR oe BO, SAPS 

the Court handed down additional) peoples liberation fhovement aimed] . mee 

decisions further opening the legal} at achieving the democratic rights - possiithties. are further develo 

door for the junking of all segre- of which the southem 

gation. robbed after the Civi 
The Gourt which has on its col-; movement embraces all classes and 

lective hands the blood of Willie|is led by the National Association the South ; 

Magee, the Martinsville Seven, the/for the Advancement of Colored| : 

wr by Pe Court ser up- os The sea won, = All support should be ener 

e Taft-Hartlye Act and the to victory the brilliant legal : 

Smith — a court faithfully — which finally forced the re- ple, particularly the NAACP. Based 

serves U. S. imperialism and not)luctant Supreme Court to reverse ' 

democracy or justice. itself on the Plessy vs. Ferguson| NAACP has the potential of add- 
Why, then, did the judicial arm) case and break the gal back of 

_ Of U. S. imperialism’s government! segregation laws. The NAACP has members im the South. The in- 

ee at the jimcrow arta a unity of all classes of sary. if it fo te give leadership to 

°PP = * _roe ws nr ah ae oe the innumerable struggles which are 


cision which declared segrega- 
tion in the public schools un- 


THE BASIC reason is that the| times and which is continuing 


Court found that it could not up-| grow on the basis of the significant needs strengthening in its work- 


hold segregation because of the! victory. 


strength of the pressure built up 


against gation. These pressures 
might be listed as follows: 


© The existence of a ‘socialist}of the deepening crisis. of world 

sector of the world led by the So-| capitalism, the strength of the NAACP in the South 

viet Caen P icoes has constantly| the U. * preeets a for- ethereal he gp eo ne, 

exposed the democratic pretenses of| eign policy and the time of growing : 4 

the Cold Warriors by pointing-to|unity of the masses of the people ple are in the countryside. In the 

_ ghetto oppression of fifteen mil- ° the eee States in the 
on Negroes in the United States.|of creeping depression and gallop- 1 f isles Wak keane 


* 


ALL the foctors mentioned above} that the predominant middleclass 
have come to a head in this period leadership does ‘not waver or stop 


® The liberation movements of! ing fascism. 3 : 


colonial and dependent people ev- 


The result is that the 


erywhere has served to. highlight) has been forced 


before the whole world the savage 
exploitation of the Negro< nation 
buried in the southern states of the 
principal imperialist power: Also 
important is the inspiration. given 
to the Negro. people in their own 


struggle by other national libera-| 


this country 
which for near 


eral law AGAINST 
of FOR jimcrow. 


Great as is the impact of 


eee ey 


-_ 


people were! those in the South should give con- 
1 War. This| sideration to some of the new op- 


period of defeats for 


fage| Countryside among the Negro farm 


Many pany feel that the fects in advancing the right to vote 
tion movements such .as those iti victory fs a -hollow one Since. the| movement. of the Negro people in 
CRU _. }Court.has stalled. on_its im 


plemen-| which the NAACP. has also played 
© The fact e exists in| tation. | 


this great victory and to insure that 
progressives, and especially 


portunities now coming to light in 
the organizations of the Negro 
on its role in the victory, the 


ing hundreds of thousands of new 
creased membership willbe neces- 


sure to arise in implemeriting the 


tO decision. The NAACP’s membership 


ingclass composition to guarantee 


short of full liberation. Also, the 


laborers, sharcroppers, tenants and 


decent people, 
® The Victory can have major ef- 


a major, organizing role. The 
as| NAACP has called for’a drive for 


cipa 
ment 


'* “ 


‘® The conditions are ripe se P The peas student sees for the. 
closer cooperation on al] levels be-|{irst time opportunity to gain 
tween the trade unions and the seveds-<b the best educational ~fa- 

: . |} Cilities.in his country. — 

NAACP and other Negro organiza-;' « Whi eel Ps a GSM mar 
tions. The AFL and CIO have both ee an cal Te 
suffered the shipwreck of “their! °°" ee 4 

measure because they refused to tory (Folsom for governor of Ala- 
challenge the reactionary political, bama; Sparkman, U. S. Senator 
— based on Negro oppression from Alabama; Scott, Senator 
which allowed southern white boss- from N.C.—all winning over Mc- 


‘es to divide the workers along race Carthyite opposition) resulted 


lines and thereby to rule them. The! | 
same reactionary forces are pass-| largely from theh labor, Negro, 


ing anti-labor legislation in nearly small farmer and middle class lib- 
every southern state which cripples’ eral votes. | | 
and very nearly outlaws unions. | This victory of the Negro. peo- 
The workers, white and Negro, ple in the struggle against segre- 
and the whole Negro people have gation will make easier. the 
a common interest in obtaining wth of conscious -electoral 
better schools as a result of ending! colations to the mutual advantage 
segregated schools. They~have a of the forces named above and to 
common interest in defeating anti-':,. detriment of the most reac- 
Negro, anti - labor _ politicians’ tionary forces. Those liberal can- 
through electoral colations. The top didates who are victorious in "54 
brass of the CIO makes speeches should be pressed to throw their 
at the NAACP national meetings; weight toward advancing the right 
the time has come to bring unity’ to vote of the Negro people. : 
down to local levels. | This would not only_be in the 
The same: is true of the AFL interest. of consolidating their own 
where Meany speaking for the|yote, but would help give the lie 
executive council has demanded ato Republican claims that they are 
Federal appropriation of a billion’ responsible for the Court’s deci- 
dollars to build schools, to help sion- and therefore are the party 
implement the ,Court’s decision.! of the Negro people. . eas 
This is a fine resolution but is} ¢ Many progressives stool aloof 
chiefly meaningful where it is from. the struggle against segre- 
len t wig’! mae on the lo-| gation in education because of 
ca is. re is a large segment! dj of “legal” struggles, mis- 
of white middle-class intelligentsia’ eye the middle class character 
‘in the South who are favorable to af the NAACP’s leadership, -etc. 
the Court's decision. Educators andi Now there is a new chance for 
college student are especially! progressives to. break with past. 


ll} prominent among these. ..-: ~~ |sectarianism. In the words of the 


Conditions are now favorable for statement .of the™ Communist 
Negro and white students. in the) Party's National‘Committee: __ 
‘South to join shoulder-to-shoulder| “This decision gives to the Ne- 
if not.arm in arm for the implemen-| gro, -peoplé .and their friends ‘the 
tation of this decision.’ ©... |opportunity to unite more firmly. 

Segregation ‘has alteady been'in a mighty coalition to wipe out 
broken down on a numberof south-' jimcrow in the whole South and 
‘ern campuses with largely favor- in ithe entire economic structure 
able teactions from white students.'of America. This victory opens 
The white student ‘has a chdncelup the. possibility for the Negro 


Hto strike a blow at the racist shame} people _and.labor to. march for- 


) . 


~glward more _ resolutely: along. the 
the! path of Negro. representation. in 


ne t-and all other areas of - 


le ar 
eet “alisthedis 
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‘Ford racis’ Hails 
Dairy Workers | 


DEARBORN. — The CIO Dairy 
Workers have led the way in 1954 
for the shorter work week, declares 
Ford Facts, organ of F ord Local | 
600, UAW-GIO. The Dairy Work- | 
ers recent] y won a three day strike. 
that netted them the 44 - hour! 
week, replacing the 48 - hour 
week. The 44-hour week, which! 
they won with no reduction in 
pay, will go intu effect on Jan. 1, 
1954. “In the meantime they get 
a weekly pay boost of $5.50. 

Ford Facts says that, the Dairy 
Workers have laid the foundation week with 40-hours pay; a $200 


for the —— week with 40-'a month pension, minimum retire- 
hours pay, whigh Local 600 has'ment at 60 years of age or 25, 
been a ociting for the last three. years seniority; 


hasan iseyen days operations; premium 

In the spirit of also winning vic- ‘time for Saturday and Sunday 
tories, president Carl Stellato, ap- mae such as increased premium 
peals for unity in the same paper,’ time for foundry work; an anti- 


— 
- ae 
ae a 


- and women in the steel mills of 


conrad Questio io nS in 


_ By CARL HIRSCH 
GARY, And.—The worried men 


this area seem only a little bit 
less worried now that the steel 
contract has been settled, 
Workers we talked to alon 

the Calumet crescent, from South’ 
Chicago to Gary, never once 
mentioned the word victory. 
They repeated the phrase, “No ° 
gr 5 = ur oh % 

tough-minded ygung Negro 
worker at Republic > ao Pa 
the settlement as a “standoff.” 
He said, “We didn't lose any- 
thing and we ‘*t win much—. 
but maybe that’s the best we 
could have hopey for.” 


THE "BIG ide thing so 
far in the settlement: is the. five 
cents on wages. But-many of the 
workers point out that they've 
lost at least twice -that. much 
in earnings during the past year, 


elimination ot 


_ also. 


| ment family incomes.” 


college. gradua 
ange eea the Jobe Sohal de) 
@ifti-.:), thatseager fon: sdtmhe 


to win demands in the comin 
ion _ negotiations with For 
1955 


un- 
® | disctimination clause in hiring; an 
across the board wage increase; a 


The demands Ford Local 600, compensating wage increase for 
is presenting to the UAW -CIO. skilled workers; elimination of all) 


National Ford committee for adop-/outside contracts. in Rouge plants; 


tion are: 
Wage-without strings; 


A guaranteed Annual| |Stop Speedup; Stop Decentraliza- 
a 3$0- hour! tion; One Year Contracts. 


_ New Upsurge 


Of Layotts 


Hits {llinois 


- CHICAGO.—Hard facts and 
figures show Chicago and Illinois 
in the throes of large scale un- 


employment, growing worse as 
the summer wears on. 

A sharp decline in factory em- 
pov was reported last week 

y the Illinois State Employment 
Service. The trends as shown 
in official state and govern- 
ment figures are as follows: 


® The June report shown 175,- 

451 on the unemployment com- 
sation rolls in Illinois, third 

ighest in the nation. This ‘figure 
represents a steady rise. in fac- 
tory unemployment during the 
month of June... 

® This unemployment de- 
cline is hitting hardest at fac- 
tory workers, the total jobless 
figure being offset somewhat by 
increases in such seasonal em- 
ployment as farming, canning, 
outdoor construction and truck- 
ing. ) | 
® The state employment serv- 
ice reported that the laying off 
of women from factory jobs has 
increased by about 20 percent 
in the last three months. “Wo- 
= laid off from manufactur- 

jobs are encountering con- 

siderably more. difficulty than. 
iain in . ‘locating new employ- 
ment,” said the ISES, “There is 


ditional women are entering the 
job market in order to supple- 


some 15,000 Illinois - high 


43 


ps 


evidence that ad. ies 


te 
} Not this year, he report 


if. well pot them ven. They'e 


werk”): :: poh sat 


culty in getting suitable employ- 
ment, the official surveys showed. 


¥* 


_ MANY plants -here are closin 
down for vrdélonged “vacation 
periods this summer, it was dis- 
closed. The 2 GM Electromotive 
plants here suspended opera- 
tions for a fall month. 


In other cases, firms are not 
hiring the usual number of tem- 
porary workers to make up for 
those on vacation. “Vacation 
replacements are few and far 
between,” reported Roy F. Cum- 
mins, state director of labor. 

Another of the signs of grow- 
ing vnemploment here was the 


increase in the number of the 
idle men on West Madison St. 


' While some of these are so-called 


“skid row” derelicts, many are 
Seasonal railroad and migratory 
workers. 
6% 
CAPT. Thomas Crocker, di- 
rector of the Salvation Army’s 


‘Harbor Light Mission, said that 


this summer there are “twice as 
many men as usual” on the West 
Madison St. 


The rise in unemploment 
there was confirmed by the rail- 
road employment offices in the 
area, which reported they were 
Th very few —_ Be year. 

manager at cease: thas 

Ohio Office declared that 

aoe eee 1,500 men would 

for maintenance pane. 

. Said E, 3 Wolf, of the Mil- 
.waukee Road: “Men offer to pay. 


merely from lower incentive 
bonuses. 

However, the steel companies 
had balked at giving up or 
kind of a wage increase at 
critical moment in the ne 
ations. The rumor throu out 
the mills here just two weeks 
ago was that “we don’t get any 
wage increase without a strike. 

The fact that the boost did 
come through was attributed 
more to the strength of the union 
than to the arm-in-arm personal 
relationship which has been de- 
veloped between steel union 
president David J. MacDonall 
and U.S. Steel president Ben- 
jamin Fairless. 

Under the settlement, the new 
wage minimum becomes $1.57 


| spread between each of the 32 


an hour, with the same 5%4-cent 


wage anise ae 
ACTUALLY, two cents of the 
five will be taken back from the 
workers as increased  contri- 
bution toward the ‘insurance 
plan, which the —" is 
matching. The cost of plan 
is rising from five to nine cents. 


| unemploment — compensation, 


The improved insurance is seen 
by many workers as a worth- 


| while : 
ion raised the 
includes social 
minimum from $100 up to $140 
security and is available to 
workers sie at. age 65 after 
3 years of service. The increase 
in the pension has special mean- 
‘ing to the older workers. 
As we discussed the reatapgy 
ment with steelworkers 
' week, it was still not clear what 
‘had hafpened to a host of pas 
demands. 
Some of these were Siig? 
issues, such as supplementary 


shorter work-week, premium 
pay for week-ends and overtime, 
severance- pay, more holidays 
and vacations, elimination of geo- 
graphic wage a 


BUT a siiabies of other de- 
mands, involving working con- 
ditions and union security, in-. 
cluded: an FEPC clause in the 
contract, stronger seniority 
visions, better grievance machin- 
ery, full union shop. 

“Few steelworkers expected to 
to win the guaranteed annual 
wage, a Gary tin mill steward 
declared, “but there are some 
important improvements in the 
contract that are long enough.” 

Many workers expressed re- 
Jief over the fact that there will 
be no strike. If this feeling is 
widespread, it is explained by 
many qualms, the most prev- 
alent of which is the fear of 
losing wages after this period of 
short work-weeks and layoffs: 

“We're going to be —- 
all summer,” was one young fel- 
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| low’s reaction. to the settlement, A 


“Maybe only one day a 
but itl be steady.” : — 


THIS et A borne 
out. by the aunnie Seca ae 
South Chicago works of U.S, 
Steel, that production is being 
cut back in July and that pe 
er work-weeks are being re- 
sumed, 

Among millworkers, many 
took the view that a strike would 
have been justified only of the 
demands were substantial and 
the union was serious about 
fighting through for some major 
gains. 

The readiness of the Steel 
Trust to raise the price of steel 
in order to maintain its_high 
profits also left many workers 
with the feeling that, “we're go- | 
ing to have to pay back this 
wage increase in igher prices.” 


AN East Chasis steel local 
official held the opinion that la- 
bor has to make some political 
gains before it can make any 
real economic advances. “This 
settlement wasn’t much,” he de- 
clared, “but what can you expect 
when we _haven’t got a single 
friend in Washington any more?” 

Workers we talked to hedged 
when they were asked for com- 
ment on MacDonald's statement 


that the settlement that the set- 
tlement was “historic and suc- 
cessful from the union's stand- 
point, — 
“I'm. giad it’s settled,” one 
South Chicago worker declared,” 
“and I'm also glad we'll have a. 
wage reopener a year from now.” 


‘East Side Shopper’ Columnist Urges 
Peace Action Despite ‘Red Herring’ 


DETROIT. 
munists and the Soviet Union use| 
the word ce, that doesn’t make). 
it a word, writes Charles’ 
Lockwood, news ns ae columnist | 
in the East Side 

The East Side § at claims 
a circulation of 100,000 a week. 

Are Americans going to agree 
that they prefer war, asks Lock- 


wood, because Communists use 


—Just because Com-,the word peace, and does that 


‘make it a bad word? Some Amer- 
icans seem to think so, he writes, 
they become suspicious at the 


mere mention of peace. 

Some newspapers, Lockwood 
writes, warn their readers to have - 
nothing to do with any peace 
movement because it wud be 
“Communist inspired.” ” ~*~ 


ented. 


~ +1066: and South 


Steel local election ‘results in 
Gary and in South Chicago re- 
vealed varying trends, with voting 


In the big U.S. Steel Local 104 
in Gary, John W. Mayrik was un- 
opposed for. reelection as presi- 


dent. His slate was elected, with | 
one exception. 


A close race developed for vice- 
ae The incumbent, Negro 
leader John L. Howard, " roeived 
La votes, even though: ‘he was 

rm st: from the Mayerik slate. 
Although he was supposedly the 
official administration candidate, a 
Negro named Oris Thomas, 
received only 931 votes. The win- 
ner was Joe Chestovich with 1,637 


votes, 
* 


HOWARD - headed u 
of candidates, some of w 


a slate 


main issues in the election. ‘was 
the. effort of pres egy forces 
. —— the number of Negroes} 


aed reg é, in 
reelected in de- 
US. 


gro grievers were 

tal voting, | 
The ..voting: in two. other 
}Steel: locals, Gary: Tin 


comparatively heavy in all locals.| ff. 


up a sizeable. vote. One of the | ported 


Pa ge gd —_? ts 


previous six. However, sry heel P 


Calcd bec 68 The 


IN South Chicago, the so-called 
Blue Ticket of incumbent presi- 
dent Jerome Wilczewski defeated 
the opposition by Jack Carey. The 

ial count was about five-to- 
one. 

In the races for grievance com- 
mitteemen, twa incumbents were 
defeated. In Division 3, independ- 
ent candidate Jack Lee, editor of 
the local paper, won over William 
James. Joe Bitango defeated Joe 
Scerletic, the administration can- 
didate in Division 2. 


Many Trends Seen in 
Steel Local Elections 


A so-called “upset” took place 
in the Gary Mill local where Jo- 
seph W. Rusich became president, 
defeating incumbent George P. 
Romanyak. The Rusich slate took 
six out of the 11 local offices. 


previously been under-an adminis-_ 
trationship by the international. 
union, with appointed officers. 


Open Organizing — 


Drive at Agar — 


also reported this 
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‘Pegler’s Axe Gets Blunted 
_ By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS A MAN who has carried a lance in the journalistic arena from almost the time 
I first shaved, I watched the joust between Quentin Reynolds and Westbrook Pegler with 


interest. It was not unlike those contests in the current Hollywood spectacles of old 
Rome wherein a visored gladi- . — 
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other a trident ora net on the 

end of a stick. , , : , 
‘I ‘need not tell 
you which 
gladiator 
wielded the 
axe... : 
Pegler’s 
weapon has aq 
wide cutting 
edge that has 
bit into the 


ator carries a pole-axe the 


naked flesh of 


but the man who swings 
it did not find favor in 
the eyes of the jury that judged 
him this time. The 12 men 
awarded the contest to his ad- 
versary and laid down the 
heaviest penalty ever recorded in 
a libel suit in America—some 
$175,000, which means, I pre- 
sume, that they not only felt he 
was guilty of slander but that he 

Was guilty of extraordinary 
slander. It is a pity all 
America could not see the 

- brand of man who has bespat- 
tered as many good names as 
Joseph McCarthy, thus scornin 
the judge’s charge which sai 

_ “Civilized society has always rec- 
ognized-a man’s reputation as a 
precious thing.” 

Millions among the spectators 
followed the contest with inter- 
est equal to mine and I found 
the best accounts of it in Labor, 
the organ of a million railroad- 
men and in the CIO News. As 
Labor said, practically all other 
newspapers were silent for 
“After all, Pegler is “one of their 
own. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


* 

I WOULD, however, make ex- 
plicit a distinction: which Labor 
doubtless felt, between working 
newspapermen and those who 
own the newsprint, the presses, 
the buildings, the news trucks, 
the wire services, everything but 
the souls of men aad they feel 
they i.ave a lien on that. Most 
newspapermen, at bottom, I be- 
lieve, regard themselves the un- 
willing serfs of the barons in the 
cloud-fringed executive suite, and 
they feel, as I have heard them 
say when the spirit moved them, 
that thev are ‘ended their right 
to tell the truth as they see it. 

* 

AND REFERRING to spirits, 
I would say that the spectacular 
joust was -not only watched by 
men of flesh and blood, but also 
by. the shade of one who was 
very much flesh and blood when 
he walked this earth. I speak of 
Heywood Broun who founded 
the Guild to which most news- 


/ 


—— 


, (Continued on Page 11) 


YOU ARE REMINDED 
of the Scriptures which said 
“And_a child shall lead them 
. «+» Read the letter from 
Hs seven-year-old ch 7 to 

thanking us for fight- 
ing for his daddy ihe is in mae 
on because he took his stand 
for the people’s welfare. 
The letter.. is .from. Mark | 
Manewitzf of St, Louis; it was 
_ sent to Bernard Burton who 
served in Italy with the child’s 
father. (See page 7.) 
| : . “Tam enclesing a dollar which — 
od 04 VPP TET TEEN ETT | sathé id's iotaeé aotahecens “pow, hoot some | ’ 
crascerten yy 72 PAGER... 2-04 e0s---3- dl -ayant- youn wewspaper to have . - consis, Florida, ‘Tente: 


it and keep printing the truth.” 


* 
FOR THE SAKE of children 
like Mark and the million more 
for whom his. father went to 
on, for the sake of the’ mil- 
lions of their. parents who are 
harrassed by the gathering dan- 
ers of our time—McCarthyism, 
epression, A-bomb war, we 
must say in as urgent a tone as 
we can, that our paper is in 
critical danger. 
Ten weeks ago we began 
paign for $110,000. To date lit- 


tle more than half has come in. 


Tap}! : 


| ) : aa - ‘2% : 
lke Wins | pa dh i one 
*s et _ . 4 PEELtT ils) . 


"| A Child Shows the Way 


diana, Maryland, Colorado and 
New York, have m coming 
through, we have been able to 
keep afloat. Because. other areas 
notably Michigan, Illinois, Con- 
necticut,. New England, Eastern 


“Eastern Pennsylvania, have lag- - 


ged seriously, we are in a state 

of financial crisis. } 
This week and the three to 

many urgent 


bills have to be 
met. ane ie *) 


Do you stand with little’ Mark : 


_- 
many an unarmed man O 19 UMD, ays 
‘ : 


GAINS IN COLLECTIVE bargaining and increased personal income tax exemptions are 
needed as “the quickest and most direct way to bolster purchasing power and the saggin 


amy, the CIO declared last week. The CIO's analysis, detailed in its “Economic Outlook, came 


aa 


e€con- 


out just a few days before 
the Senate dashed hopes 
for anything but the “relief for 
rich only” tax bill. That, of 
course, redoubled the emphasis 
on the wage fight as the only 
“quick” way to influence falling 
mass purchasing er. 

The CIO’s analysis titled “col- 
lective bargaining and full em- 
ployment in ‘54” was in effect a 
summary of arguments for the 
bargaining table as unions in 


-many of the country’s major in- 


dustries were in negotiations. 
The steel settlement on a pack- 
age estimated as amounting to 
9 to 12 cents an hour (d 
on_ the company) has s tered 
the view that this is no year for 
raises. 
® 

THE CIO ECONOMIC OUT- 
LOOK, refuting that view, says 
that whether unions take a raise 
in cash or fringes, “the general 

roposition that can must 
be accepted is that continted 
productivity advances and the 
strong financial position of near- 
ly every section of American 
business make economic im- 
provement, whether in the form 
of wages or welfare” improve- 
ments, for the great mass of 
American wage and salary ear- 
ets possible and, indeed, neces- 


sary. 
The CIO Economic Outlook . 


calls attention to the following 
facts: 

® The weekly pay envelope 
in manufacturing was down to 
$70.20 in April, 1954, compared 
with $71.40 in April,. 1953. But 
this.cut was mainly due to the 
shorter workweek, elimination of 
oo This was also in face 
of a one percent increase in the 
cost of living, according to gov- 
ernment figures. 

® The actual per-hour earn- 
ings of thosé working went up 
by only five cents an hour dur- 


ing nat hag (which still included. - 


a sizable part of 1953's “full 
employment” This. ‘is 
“less than three t, com- 
pared. with a rise in uctiv- 
ity of four percent. during the 

The uctivity rose 


4 


ear. od ee 
facuely with . the help: of the 


huge capital investments in new 
equipment. | 
; © National 


follow are the. most critical for 


Manewitz, believe with him 


that: our paper must go on bed 


must. ‘keep on pita the. 
air 


r 


) 
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JIMCROW TELEGAL BUT. STILL HERE 


By ABNER W. BERRY DALLAS, Tex. 
Morse) voting against a COP 


. A SCORCHING SUN beat down upon the steel roof of the Sportatorium here while 
inside the huge athletic arena 7,500 persons matched the 95 degree heat with their fervor in repent lm 


the fight to end jimcrow in the United States. For five days 760 of those under the steel) cans, helped by four Democrats, CIO in an NLRB poll. Vote was 
roof had deliberated on steps to} voting against a Democtatic © 9,005 for IUE Sm 5,179 for UE. 


be taken against jimcrow now that 

| | it had been declared ‘illegal by| -‘ 
: i er , . ke | the United States Supreme Court 
- | : : fir -lon May 17. These were joined by 


the additional thousands to hear 


D AFL ae Lay I Netlonal Assoriation forthe “Ad. feces, Ieeseneed “~ cae 
National Association for the Ad-| . 
& wi “~ [1 / | r y vancement of Colored People and| ¢xemptions en dividends. Sen- * porque, Heaviest 
es ae d Dr. Ralph Bunche, director of the| #tors were going along. , were for labor, health, educa- 

United Nations Trusteeship Coun- ® tion and welfare. 
| also scheduled for the farmers © RAIL UNION papet, “Labor” 
convention and throw down the 
Ichallenge to the gacist politicians as the House, especially Repub- warned that~unless administra- 
who have sworn to preserve “our licans, voted support for the _ tion changes its ways it will go 
 -[uegregated way of li Pa ” President's “flexible” price sup- down in history as the “era of 
7. Although the crowded arena— pl ie ewy Neer? “Erik brazen political pe 
seating capacity 6,000 ~ had at! Bert on page 7). The 228-to-170 NLRB CHAIRMAN Albert 

. f on ss fear e re! vote in the House set supports ~ Beeson ran true-to form when 
Fee cn kled cee oo vere uy| on 2 sliding scale of 82% per- he delivered the only dissent to 
throughout Vine ‘axenke had ler aah cent to 90 percent of parity on the Board’s decision requiring 
feces: They jolnéd ta applaudin the six basic crops, instead of the employers to furnish unions with 
ie thrusts of Dr. oe it present flat 90 percent. The Sen- _lists and rates of pay of em- 

~ E raecaget we fe 8 ate majority machine.was expect- ployes. Beeson’s appointment by 
* ——— ed to go a ong. Eisenhower had 

- FERENCE a * 
THE : A SECOND "CON | 

keane ae ache tose, =P’! of the “Big. Three’—John L. | FOUR-DAY DISPUTE was 
behind the applause the lift which Lewis, of the United Mine touched off at Swift packing 
came from knowing that no longer Workers, Dave Beck, of the AFL plant in Denver when a worker — 
lwas the law ‘on the side of the| Leamsters, and David McDon- was fired for distributing C1O- 
iTieclsoret noliticians ‘The speeches| Se ee CIO Steel Workers— PAC literature. The literature 

seen yA Sh sage senta joint letter to every mem- exposed the GOP’s rich man’s 


they were applauding were not, 
as they had been before last May ber of Congress urging an §- tax bill. 


17, protests against “legal” dis-|t9 support independence move-|mass delegation to the committee, 
crimination — they were calls| ments in those countries. Although | however, 
to enforce the law of the land:| Indochina was mentioned as a vic- Le ; 
Jimcrow is illegal in public serv-|tim: of imperialism, the resolutions} THERE WAS a reconfirmation 
ices. It was taken for granted that! committee was silent ‘on Guatema-|of the NAACP stand on its alli- 
Je TAMERS TEN the = — “ee beyond |jg ** ance with labor movement. More- 
just the matter of schools. The speakers at the Sportatori-jover, the labor program against 
ho A Mil oA" i Eh OF UN {TY on the picketline at Weyer- | Tie resolutions, adopted the|um reflected .the resolutions call-|unemployment was indorsed al- 
user m wregeriom Wash., symbolizes new crest of jomt day before the meeting, although ing for immediately tackling the ‘most in full. The delegates did not 
penne: ar eon eres gar Ai L, Lumber and Sawmill Workers Local inated by . class members |lic schools, housing, transportation ene labor resolution which brand- 
ee hands ; erp Woodworkers Local 23-191 smile determined to preserve amicablejand jobs. On the question of job|jed the Negro Labor Council and 
m pledge to stay out together until victory is WOR. | aLtions with ruling power, discrimination they résolved to/the independent unions expelled 
7 gk did partially express the will tojcondemn the President's Govern-|some time ago from the CIO as 
By WILL PARRY wed 1 tay oo. freedom of the delegates and the ment Contracts Committee for its cd dete 7 be end = a heat- 
Ee: Y folks back home. They eoeieed inactivity on complaints against te, dispu para- 


emblazoned in a hard- hitting AFL "Laas po Sawmill \Africa, Asia and Latin roca Am lernment eontracts. The labor sags of hands, but just-about. one-third 
Workers Everett District Council strike bulletin, symbolizes and called on the U.S. peverament! lel did not. get: its demand for (Continued on Page 13) | 
- new high levels of joint AFL-CIO\ 


action in- the. Snohomish comnts 
sector of the West's big lumber | 
ai ow Peasan 


Here in Everett, founded by, 
Rockefeller money and dominated | 


yet today by Weyerhaeuser and 
other corporate giants, you breathe! 
in strike unity with every lungful rt a 


“—r a AL 196 we 


————— 


of salty air from nearby ats 


,5ound. 

Frequent joint strike comm 2G OHN’ PITTMAN tries to violate the right of asylum|—after the fashion of Generalissimo — 
meetings determine every tacticall By J por Arbenz, Foreign Minister Francisco Franco—that the “social 
move in the drive of LSW and CIO| “Guatemala Pomts Way to’ ti | Guillex#10 Torillo and other gov-|p rogram” in behalf of the masses 
Internatiunal Woodworkers locals|Free World.” ji ‘to dis ernm§! members. : of the ane would not be dis-. 
* -}contin 


to bring maximum economic pres-| That was the headline in| 2°*s™ HES MEASURES, 
| T E torin In our coun the prime 
ei 7 the cage hs Scr ipps-Howard' $ N, ¥. Worl ° Guatemala~—to its pre-1054 status ares of the Snygtes had 


THERE’ Telegram and Sun on Jul lony of United F tan ned of « cover-up. President Ei 
S solid joint action on gr J y 6 >| all Wall Street investors as a colony ni ruil ee tye tary Dulles both 


the picketline itself at Weyerhaeus- the day when press reports| “rights” would be protected other Wall Street trusts, were pro-|¢ te tea’ the f 
ers Mill “A” and at its big new;from Guatemala announced| their irvestments welcomed. claimed in the name of “democ-|° an he — We 
kot ae per mill, three-q uarters of Anan measures by the li g Ar- : ! racy. FF Sage Carlos. toa ‘Ar- ” The Jamie ae gga 
Which-was built by taxpayers’ dol-'mas-Monzon military junta which| preparation es picked by. Unitéd/The | Justice BE ar mam rhe 
rs under the “bi tax steal” pro-|had been installed after the ouster i ager a ma U.. S. State Depart-)Pre “a 4 
visions of the Production! of the New Dealish regime headed ment to head their joint interven-|€ra Herbert pk followed. up 
. Say “A” and the By, Fescident Jacobo Arbenz Guz-| yakia were ruptured and it was Hon; renee! told. U. 5. reporters — ee “on » Page 13) 
ody neg Sp atl an wy fay, ‘tet WET ee eee | oe — 
« . < meee prison to! ki : 
= that “AFL. Local 1854” (The! overflowing with adherents of the 


ualmie, Wash., W eyerbaeuser rheues 


Vail, Wash. , local) are “ON STRIKE} mented 
AGAINST WEYERHAEUSER saiee’ ney saa 


TIMBER CO,” . 
camps. F 

Talk to pickets -at any sawn sini cones ured attlcah ebtinat or 
or pulp mill, large or s APL of form committees. ) 
CIO, and you'll find that the joint! e Seventy-three pereent of . the 
strike, for, a common 12% cents. an| 3,000,000 . population were dis- 
‘hour wage demand was was “the best! franchised, on the pretext of “ili 
thing that could have happened.” teracy” but, .according to. more! 

A yeteran boomman,.53 years in| candid candid. assertions, .- because hey : safe. } Re) RL Rae Se 
the men his “ace rte eh tah Sif te bow mpndanegerar act to. members\of the Arbenz - Src ube. aR oS n> 


TIO RR. «He. ay. Haile. <euehord. adesnsiclom yteeondc ong ad Si tts. Hangeethe. gene febeen neces: EGE. Eee 
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. Dealers Profiteer 


~ .- WHY DO AMERICAN consumers pay $1.25 for a pound of coffee? Who is getting rich on it? What can be done about 
it? If present retail prices hold, the people of the United States will have to spend a billion dollars more in 1954 than in 1953 
for their favorite beverage. Many workers, are forced to stretch the pound by 
workers can hardly afford coffee altogether. Be-{ 
hind this is a little economics and a lot of profiteer- 


ing. .During post-war years world demand for 
coffee has been rising as European countries came back into 
the market. The supply has risen more slowly. Coffee prices 
did not get high enough to encourage large-scale planting 
of new trees until late 1949, and it| een 

lators. When they are pushing 


_ takes five years for a tree to bear 
. Coffee beans, Because of this long| Prices up they publicize natural 
calamities affecting the crop. In 


production cycle, coffee prices 
1949 it was drought. This time it 


ate investigated coffee prices in 
1949, the director of the Brazilian 
Institute for Economic Research, 
Salviano Cruz, wrote the Senator 
citing statistics to prove that “sev- 
en monopolistic United States cof- 
fee firms” control the coffee mar- 
ket and are responsible for. high 
coffee prices in the United States. 
The Big Seven control 43 percent 
of Brazilian coffee exports. Larg- 
est -is the Ameriean Coffee Co., 


a subsidi 


sometimes rise very rapidly; while 
other times they fall very lotr and| was. drought and frost. But when 
final figures were in it turned out 


stay low for long periods. Now 


production is rising irf\most coun- 
is falling on 


tries, while demand 


that. Brazilian production had re- 
mained close to the post-war aver- 
age despite the 


calamities. 
* 


THE MAIN speculators are the 
big coffee dealers. When the Gil- 
lette Committee of the U. S. Sen- 
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of the giant A & P. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company itself submitted figures 
TO that its share in the mar- 
ket had increased since the period 
covered by Senor Cruz’ statistics, 
In 1948 the A & P controlled 
about 15 percent of Brazilian ex- 


ports, and a similar ion of 
all coffee consumed in the United 
States. . 

There are really four coffee 
prices—the price paid the coffee 
planters, the export price at the 


coffée ports, the price on the New. 


York coffee exchange, and the 
retail price paid by U. S. con- 
sumers. At each stage the coffee 
companies profiteer, 

* 


ACCORDING to Brazilian stu- 
dies, they normally pay the plant- 
ers around 70 percent of the ex- 
port price. In February, 1954 the 
average export price at which U.S. 
companies took coffee out of pro- 
ducing countries was 55.6 cents 
per pound. That was only 2.9 
cents per pound more than the 
1953 average. 

But the average price of Santos 
No. 4 coffee on the New York 
coffee exchange reached 76 cents 
per pound in February, or 17.5 
cents above the 1953 average. At 
this stage of profiteering the coffee 
combines force independent gro- 
cers to pay through the nose on 
the basis of prices: they set on 
the speculative New York market. 

The average retail price of cof- 
fee in the United States in Feb- 


ruary was 99 cents per pound|p 
(equivalent to about 85 cents for 


green coffee), already 10 cents 
more than the 1953 average. But 
that is the least of it. The A & P, 
according» to its own statement, 
normally maintains about six 


weeks requirements in the United 


oo 


we > EP a. ore 
—" 


A worker bags coffee in a Brazil exporting house. 


States. During the past winter 
the U. S. coffee companies im- 
ported about three weeks extra 
supply at prices to them close 
to last year's average. The result 
is that in April United States con- 
sumers were buying coffee brought 
into the country in February or 
even earlier. But they were pay- 
ing $1.15 per pound. The people 
aid 26 cents per pound more 
than the 1953 retail price for cof- 
fee that cost the big companies 
less than three cents per pound 
over the 1953 —. 


I HAVE before me a bag of 
céffee bought at the end of May 


in a New York chain store. The 
original price of 96c is crossed out. 
So is the second price of $1.07, 
and the third price of $1.17. It 
was bought for the fourth price~ 
$1.29. re is 33 cents of sheer 
profiteering on a single pound of 
coffee sitting in the warehouse or 
on the shelf. Multiply by 200,- 
000,000 pounds bought by U. S 
consumers each month, and 
comes to over $60,000,000 
profiteering per month. — 
Meanwhile, the buying prices 
in Brazil have slowly crept up te 
wards the New York market price, 
But the Big Seven have no im 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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: of reactionary, pro-fascist forces 
qpr° f qpr° to turn the clock back to the 
er . pre-1944 feudalistic dictator- 


Doccccocccococcooccoooooccosooooooooooooooooe: Ipy George Morris 


THE BANKRUPTCY and 
confusion in the policies of the 
AFL and CIO top leadership on 
international affairs was amply 
demonstrated by the position 
_ they took in statements a day 

after a reactionary military dic- 
tatorship re-’ 
placed the 
popular Ar-. 


‘what they ex 


their assorted riffraf were re- 
leaséd from prison, and the ac- 
tive labor and other progressive 
forces of the country were 
jailed, the heavy thinkers of the 
AFL and CIO came up with 
their statements. 


It appears that both the AFL 
and CIO leaders are not quite 
sure whether to be happy over 
the change that came in Gua- 
temala. At least they find it nec- 
essary to disclaim any part in 
to follow in 
Guatemala. They feel sure that 
the consequence won't sit well 
with their members. , 

A The AFL’s statement pegan 
y saying it “rejoices over. the 
downfall” of what they falsel 
label “the Communist-control- 
ed” regime, But the AFL fol- 


lows with the “fervent hope” 


ship.” 

The AFL also fears the lesson 
that Guatemala may hold for all 
Latin America and says “it 
would be a calamity with se- 
rious repercussions throughout 
Latin America” if the overthrow 
of the Arbenz government were 
not followed by a democratic 
regime, 

The CIO’s lengthy statement 
had much in it to appease the 
strong protest within. its own 
ranks against U. S. policy in 
Guatemala and Latin-American 
in general, as recently voiced by 
Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Automobile Work- 
ers. The CIO statement de- 
mands a “positive” line supple- 
ménting miiltary action aaginst 
“Communism” in the form of 
‘economie aid. 

The CIO does not accept as a 
fact the claim that the Arbenz 


sive steps taken in Guatemala 
. should be retained; that United 
Fruit and other U. S. corpora- 
tions should not be backed in 
their illegal steps in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and that an in- 
vestigation should be instituted 
on the claim of Communist in- 
fluence in the overthrown Gua- 
temala regime and of the char- 
acter of the forces that invaded 
Guatemala and on the “circum- 
stances of the June, 1954 inva- 
sion of Guatemala, sources of 
funds, arms, planes and men.” 

These statements show some 
difference, in approach at least, 
between the AFL and CIO on 
Guatemala. But from both state-— 
ments it is quite evident that 
neither the AFL nor CIO lead- 
ers really believed the big lie 
that the Arbenz regime . was 
“Communist.” Both conceded 


that the pro-labor laws and re- ° 


forms enacted by the Arbenz 
regime must be preserved. Both 
conceded that there was a dan- 
ger of a fascist dictatorship in 
place of the Arbenz regime. 
The leaders of these two fed- 
erations of labor originally join- 
ed the dogs of reaction with the 
of “Communism” against 
t was essentially a New 


Deal regime in Guatemala. 


. 


labor leaders. have been so Mc- 
Carthyized into line that like 
automatons they join in any 
red-baiting cry. Now that a re- ' 
actionary clique is in the sad- | 
dle in Guatemala, the CIO lead- - 
ers call for an “investigation -of 
the extent of Communist influ- 


ence” in the Arbenz govern- — 


ment. 
When the frightful consequen- . 
ces of the new regime become 
actually demonstrated, the AFL. 
and CIO leaders hasten to put 
themselves oh record before the. 


ublic with appeals to Eisen- ; 


ower for preservation of what 
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TT CAN'T BE BLINKED | 


IT IS A fact which “can no longer. be blinked,” says 
the Providence Journal of July.5, that there are powerful 
persons within the Eisenhower administration who are 
urging that our country launch a “preventive war’ against ’ 
the Soviet Union and People’s China. The Journal's Wash- 
ington correspondent has identified some. of these persons 
heading the “war party” in the capital as Senate majority 
leader Knowland (R+Calif.), Admiral Radford, and Wal- 
ter S. Robertson, assistant secretary of .state. 

_ There is only one real alternative to this catastrophic 
course, the Journaf in a profound and probing editorial 
pointed out,. and that is that our government should rec- 
ognize the principle of peaceful co-existence between the 


capitalist nations of the West and the socialist nations of 


the East 7 nee 
“In the face of these risks of preventive war, the 


Journal continues, “the difficulties and dangers in the 
alternative policy of peaceful co-existence fall into pro- 
portion.” 

THERE IS A definite connection between Knowl- 
and’s leadership of those advocating prevertive war and 
his campaign to pull the U. S. out of the United Nations 
if People’s China is seated in that body. The Knowland 
proposal is aimed at sundering our relations with the 
Western nations, because Knowland resents their in- 
sistence—especially of the British—that outstanding dif- 
ferences between the Western bloc and ‘the socialist 
countries be settled through negotiation. Moreover, the 
Knowland proposal would take our country out of the 
one world organization which, despite its shortcomings, 
is the solitary remaining forum where the representatives 
of the nations can meet and discuss their differences. 

Fortunately, Knowland and his crowd ‘do not repre- 


A 


By ROB F. HALL 


IN HIS SMALL WAY, a 15-year-old New Hampshire 


- 


farm boy a fortnight ago en- 


tered a debate which may be the liveliest issue in the 1954 Congressional elections. At the. 


“whatchmucallit” — a resolution— 


countries which have been denied 
membership in the United Na- 
tions. ; 

The idea didn’t sit badly. with 
most of the delegates at the town 
meeting which had already gone 
on record warmly endorsing the 
United Nations as an instrument 
for world peace. But it definitely 
riled the senior senator from. New 
Hampshire, Styles H. Bridges, the 
honored guest at the affair. Visibly 

, he strode to the microphone 

demanded whether the yourg 
fellow's resolution intended to 
“include Commitiwist China?” 

“Certainly does,” Kendrick said. 

The Senator said he was shock- 
ed. He hoped all the townspeople 


Americans everywhere were shock- 

ed. He demanded the delegates 

vote the whatchmucallit down. 
In deference to their distin- 


guest, the townspeople did, but 
one citizen took the floor to say 
that Kendrick ought to be con- 
gratulated for speaking his mind, 
and afterwards a lot of people pat- 
ted Kendrick on the back and, out 
af the Senator's view, shook his 


guished if somewhat infuriateds 


annual town meeting at Wolfeboro, N.H., Kendrick Putnam suggested the dele 


calling for a reconsideration of all - 


were shocked. He prayed that al]. ee oe 


% SK. 


Or ae 


CHINESE PREMIER Chou En-lai wears garland of flower 
petals presented him by welcomers as he starts for conference in 
New Delhi, India, with Prime Minister Nehru. During 4-hour 
—_ talk the two Asian leaders agreed to follow a “good neighbor” 
potcy. 


eed aewiinne csdd kesa &: PHE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


casioned little comment were it 
not for the fact that on the fol-- © Truee Talks at 


sent the present temper of American public opinion and- 
even within the top circles of the Republican and Demo- 


cratic parties there are those who, while opposing the 
seating of Peking, reject his proposal for pulling out of 
the UN. We believe along with most of the nations of the 
UN, that the seat now occupied by Chiang Kai-shek 
(representing 8.000,000 people) belongs to the Peking 
government,’ (representing .600 million people). But we 
also believe that when. such. voices as those of Senators 
Lehman, Fulbright and Morse, warn against Knowland’s 
perilous isolationist course, it is time that the trade unions 
and all who desire to avoid World War III also spoke up. 


BROWNELL’S ANTI-UNION BLITZ 


BIG BUSINESS put Herbert Brownell into office as 
U.S. Attorney General, and Big Business demands its pay- 
off. ~ 

That is why Brownell is moving heaven and earth to 
get Congress to pass a semi-fascist code for America’s trade 
unions in the form of a “package” of “anti-subversive” bills 
aimed at labor. ‘ 

Without warning, Brownell put the heat on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and got it to “blitz” through its ap- 
proval of a bill which combines the worst features of the 
Butler, Goldwater, and previous Brownell proposals. 

This blitz measure gives the government the power to 
brand unions as “infiltrated” by “Communists,” force them 
to submit to a test by some of Americas worst labor-haters 
in the Sabversive Activities Control Board, which then will 
pass on their fitness to engage in NLRB collective bargain- 


ing! | 


IT DOESN'T take much to see what limitless power 
this would give a union-hater like the former Senator Harry 
Cain, now chairman of the SACB. To these union-haters 
every union is “Communist infiltrated” ‘simply by its very 
existence. To them every wage demand is “Communist- 
inspired.” 

~In short, this would be, as the AFL and CIO, recog- 
tes aera government licensing of trade unions in the 

Labor has put itself in sharp opposition to this Brownell 
proposal for licensing unions, and was ready to testify when 
the Judiciary Committee cancelled its scheduled hearings 
last Thursday, | aly iy 

The anti-union blitz now can come out on the Senate 
floor at any time. This is the peril which the unions face. 

_. Every Senator should hear labor's voice now, Next 
week may be too late, The government must not be allow- 
ed to “test” and license American labor unions. This would. 
* cripple the ‘tightipfscOllective bargaining’ just 


as this right more than ever, a 


when'labor' 


lowing Thursday, the very for- 
midable Senate majority * leader, 


took the floor in a rage equal to 
that of Senator Bridges’, and de- 
livered an ultimatum to the Eisen- 
hower administration and to ap- 
proximately a billion and half peo- 
ple whose representatives sit in the 
United Nations. 

“Later this year,” said Sen. 
Knowland, “a major effort is likely 
to be made by United Nations 
members to bring Communist 
China in that organization. .. . 
On the day that Communist China 
is voted into membership in the 
United Nations I shall resign my 


*| majority leadership . . . and de- 


vote my full efforts . .. to ter- 
minate U. S. membership in that 
organization.” 

What had roused the ire of 
Knowland presumably was this 
chain of events: 

1—Sir Winston Churchill, Brit- 
ain’s prime minister, in his recent 
talks with President Eisenhower, 


Amade it clear that England wil! 


expand its economic and diplo- 
matic relations with Peking and, 
declared that seating Peking in 
the UN was inevitable. 
2—Relations between India and 
People’s China have notably im- 
proved and Indian support for 
seating China is a certainty. 
38—Negotiations between China's 
premier, Chou En-lai and the new 
French premier, Pierre Mendes- 
France, opened up the prospect of 


china fighting which in turn may 
open the way for French support 
(Contiaued on Page 13) 


POINT OF 
ORDER. 


By ALAN MAX 


NO ROOM 
Senator Knowland. says there 
isn't room. in the UN for both | 
the United States and People’s 
China. thing we do know: 

isn’t in the UN for 


William Knowland of California | 


an early solution to the Indo-| 


PROSPECTS for an carly 
ceasefire in Indochina brighten- 
ed still more last week when it 
was announced that represent- 
atives of the French and Viet- 
minh high commands. began 
technical and military ~ truce 
talks in a tin and bamboo-mat 
shed at Trunggia, Vietnam, 30 
miles north of Hanoi on the 
northern rim of the Red River 
Delta. Talks were also continu- 
ing in Geneva and were expect- 
ed to tackle some of the more 
fundamental questions when top 
diplomats of France, Britain, 
China, the USSR and the Viet- 
nam republic returned. No top 
U.S. representative was expect- 


* 


EARLIER French Union for- 
ces withdrew from the southern 
quarter of the Hanoi delta, eva- 
cuating 1,500 square miles, and 
five fortified cities with a popu- 
lation of 2,500,000. “It was a 
loss far worse than Dienbien- 
phu,” said the New York Times 
(July 4, 54). French leaders said 
the withdrawal was necessary 
because their lines had been in- 
filtrated by the Vietminh. Sig- 
nificantly, the Vietminh pressed 
hard on the heels of the retreat- 
ing French Union forces ‘cheer- 
ing, not shooting, 

* 

STATE DEPARTMENT irri- 
tation at the French was re- 
vealed in Washington last week 
when newsmen were privately 


failure of the French to keep 
the U.S. informed on their plans 


Not only was the U.S, not ad- 
vised of planned withdrawel 
from the southern Red River 
Delta, but, the State Depart- 
ment complains, French confi- 
dential reports on the talks be- 
tween Chinese Chou En-lai and 
French Premier Mendes-France 


were inadequate.” .. 
a 
Y" THE, EAM | 


‘ibe "Eiropean 


told by U.S. officials that the 


was “causing great concern.” 


° French Quit Delta Area 


(EDC( under which the West 
German government would be 

rmitted to rebuild an army 
1as created a major crisis for 
the coalition government of 
West German ncellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer. Since the Bonn 
treaty extending sovereignity 
to the Adenauer government 
does not become operative un- 
til EDC in’ ratified, and since 
the USSR granted sovereignity 
to East Germany, Adenauer has 
been losing prestige so fast that 
his coalition is actually in dan- 
ger. Last week in London Brit- 
ish and U.S. diplomats met for 
a series of talks to discuss alter—- 
native means, in the event of 
continued French refusal to rati- 
fy EDC, for arming West Ger- 
many and for giving Bonn sov- ~ 
ereignty. Their problem, dis- 

tches said, was how to “un- 
ink” the Bonn peace contract 
from the EDC. So far only Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg and West Germany 
have ratified EDC. 


* 


THE U.S. expelled three So- 
viet diplomats, two in February 
and one last month, alleging 
that their activities were im- 

t, the State Department 
fiat just revealed. The revelation 
came simultaneously with news 
that the Soviet Union had de- 
manded that.the U.S. recall 
two Americans attached ‘to tlie 
U.S. em! in Moscow. These 

o Americans i say sed . 
Soviet newspaper ast 
March said had left on a Russian 
railroad train a briefcase con- 
taining illegal- photographs of 
airfields and oil fields. | 

* “ | 

THE FOREIGN Operations 
Office in Washington announc- 
000,000 worth of surplus butter 

surpius butter. 
The sale was made’ at an aver- 
of 41 cents , 
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~ Reshevsky (left) champion U. S. chessplayer, and Smyslov, top 
player on the Soviet team, shake hands as game opens. 


Reviewing the U.S.-Soviet Match 


CHESS PLAYERS NEED NOT BE 
LONELY, OPINES OUR EXPERT | 


| : , 
ee Wit 


| JOHN STACHEL 


many billions of dollars, to do: it- 


HE world’s first atomic 
. power plant has been op- 
ened. The Soviet Council of 
Ministers announced it is al- 
ready supplying 5,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity to nearby farms 
and factories, enough to supply a 
city of 10,000 people, an that 
their scientists and engineers are 
working on more peacetime atomic 
power stations, with 50,000 to 
100,000 kilowatt capacity, enough 
power for cities the size of Tren- 
ton or Youngstown. | 
So it can be Gone. Why has our 
country been “scooped” on com- 
mercial use of atomic energy? The 
United. States has the physicists, 
the engineers, the know-how, and 
the Pentagon only knows how 


It’s certainly true that over 90 
percent of the $11 billion spent so 
far on the atomic energy program 
has been funneled into direct mili- 
tary uses. 

And it’s equally true that most 
of the nation’s up-and-coming 
young scientists are being divert- 
ed into military research by the 
Pentagon, and have .been ham- 
strung in their scientific work by 
the fantastic network of “ 
regulations imposed -by the 
tary, of which: the 
case is the latest and biggest ex- 
ample. m gl 


YET the fact is that today we 


By BEN LEVINE Tigran Petrosian also scored three 


R four exciting nights the are 
ballroom of -the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York was the 


scene of a titanic chess contest. | owing. At a ceremony that fol- 
There were victories, there|lowed the tournament, Alexander 
were defeats but everybody felt|Bismo, the American captain, pre- 
the entire affair was a complete sented a cup to the Soviets for 

‘their ability and sportsmanship, 


success. The eight Soviet chess 
masters had their 20 to 12 triumph, and the Americans were entertain- 


and the eight Americans were hap-| 
y in the ‘nowledge that they did; 
er against the Soviets than did 
Argentina, Uruzuay, France, Swed- 
en, Holland or England. 
_ World peace was also a gainer, 
for the more than 1,000 spectators | 
warmed to the friendly visit of} 
these wtnassunfing Soviet citizens 
whose pheonomenal playing they|/the development of which the 
applauded. Soviets had made special contribu- 
Members~ of both teams had ‘tions. In former generations theo- 
friendly discussion’ frequently ries of openings were based on ab- 
over the games as they were finish- solute conception of the best first 
ed: Robert Byrme, the young Am-|moves aimed at a strong center 
erican, told me, when I asked him'and full mobility. In the Indian 


about the rumor that he had miss-/systems, however, there is no com- 
ed_a win in about the 100th move|mitment of the center with Black 


preeminence in chess that the 
American team considered its 20- 
12 defeat to be a remarkable 


piano playing by Taimanov. 
* 


LOGICAL ‘THINKING and 
creative imagination marked this 
tournament, which reflected cen- 
turies of study of this fascinating 

e. The openings generally 
vored the “Indian” systems, in 


of his 107-move, 13-hour game'vigilant to spot earl weaknesses | 
| v7 : | clusive concern has been with the 


with Alexander Kotov, that in talk-'and white seeking to maintain the 
ing over the game with Kotov, initial advantage of having the 
they both agreed there was no first move, These systems combine 
such win. positional maneuvering with bold, 
imaginitive attacks. 

How much the Soviets have con- 
‘tributed in this “hypermodern” 
‘field can be seen in any recent 
rae ha eames Sn 
Byrne winning three games and /|€@!Uon and Whites 

uerbach, Standard book on openings, pub- 
many one seen. Sees ch, lished in 1952, devotes 48 pages 


and Evans winning two, drawing, : 
one and losing one against Mark to bt Indian systems. In the first 
. 


* 


DONALD BYRNE and Larry 
Evans -had special reasons to be 
proud for they did better than 
their Soviet opposite numbers, 


-Taimanow. 


Samuel Reshevsky drew a} 
mes with Vassily Smyslov and 
om statements he ae hind a 
press it was apparent ider- 
ed this quite an achievement. _ 
David Bronstein, the second 
Soviet player, was the only one in 
the tournament to win all four 
games, while Paul Keres won three 


are footnotes, and 73 of these foot- 
notes are based on games played 
by Soviet masters. 


great 
chess came with the end of World 
War I and with the October Rev- 
olution in Russia? 
* 
pines and lost one, and two other] THE SOVIET UNION was still 
iet players, Efwim Geller andjunder attack in 1920, Russian in- 
| {dustry was still four-fifths de- 
ts by the world war and the 
(civil war, when the first All-Union 
Championship was organized in 
Moscow. The Soviet givernmenit, 
famine and invasion, stil] 


had energy left for the encourage- 

Suis ss th sat: ame i aed hinted that “several 

rapidly © years owed,|atomic program that it was | hinted that * companies ur- 
4 before «Hes t centragts had 


unions have their chess’ cialist world fulfilled its announced] ‘bright ideas’ but had witheld them) 


until now hundreds of factories 
and trade 


ig’ World War II; the ‘regu! 
. oa ) a mt 


It was indeed a tribute to Soviet | 


& 


ed with songs by Smyslov and) 


of this section, there’ 


Is it only a coincidence that this: 
leap forward in modern} 


know how to match any other 
rogram. All the theo- 
lems have been solved, 


| country’s 
| retical 


Military Liason Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission told 
U. S. News: and World Report in 
a recent interview. | 

The remaining problems are en- 
gineering problems which will be 
| solved rapidly if we put the neces- 
sary effort into them, Baron said. 


‘monopoly - military stranglehold 
has gripped the atomic energy pro-| 
‘gram since its beginnings. James 
Allen, in his book Atomic Imperial-; 
ism. has detailed how the vast 
| monopolies, dominating American} 
economic life, have taken over 
America’s giant atom empire. The 
taxpayers’ money has made all this 
possible, but the Morgans, the 
Rockefellers, the duPonts, the 
Mellons are reaping the profits | 
from this huge public investment, 
‘and they are also 
show. 


UNTIL recently 


' 


their almost ex- 


weapons side of atomic energy, 
into which almost all the money 
and effort was thrown, as this was 
the most profitable and helped to 
bolster Wall Street’s “atomic dip- 
lomacy” foreign policy. 
The peacetime use of 
power presents a threat to the 
investments @f the monopolists in 
the existing power facilities. Still, 
they 
on atomic power to keep on 
of it, and make sure t 
rival did not seize control o 
and so that they would be 
sition to introduce it : 
10w it best suited their advanta 


here. For example, the O 
reactor and _ Arco, Idaho re- 
actor, are ucing minute. quan- 
tities of electricity, , 

The Soviet explosion of 


| 


proceeding, the fact that they 
‘had developed the H-bomb before 
the Pentagon did, made it appar- 
ent to-the leaders of the U. S. 
,a matter of time s0- 


intention of , exploiting atomic 


po er for peace. gig inee EOT 
} : ASE, MURRAY; Hinan- 


per plant. {(N. Y.. Times, Oct, 23, 


Robert LeBaron, chairman : of the, 


Then what has held back atomic. 
power for America? A two-way} 


* 
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cier and member of the A. E. ox 
stated ‘his fear that “this recent 
USSR accomplishment (the H- 
bomb) great as|we must admit it) 
to be, is less dangerous today to 
the Free World's s... than 
would have been the case if the 
Soviets had announced that day 
it had been successfully operating 
a practiéal ‘industrial nuclear pow- 


1953). 

U. S. News of Nov. 6, 1953 
noted a “marked ‘change of pace’ 
in U. S. atomic development.” 
Heretofore all emphasis had been 
on weapons. Now, in view of the 
world situation more attention was 
to be given to atomic power. 
Speed was emphasized. Business 
Week this month said the A.E.C. 
“wants desperately for the U. S. 
to be the first to produce substan- 
tial amounts of power from an 
atomic plant.” 

A contract was signed with 
Westinghouse, Méllon-Rockefeller 
concern, to build the first com- 
mercial atomic power plant in the 
U. S. at Shippingport, Pa., near 
Pittsburgh, with a capacity of 60,- 
000 kilowatts. The tax-payers are 
going te put up $40 million dollars 
or the plant, scheduled to open 


1954). This blackmail threat no 
doubt had its effect on the Con- 


gressmen present. 
* 


THIS GIVEAWAY cay om for 
the big monopolists has ate 
tacked from a number of sources. 


Leland Olds, former chairman of . 


the Federal Power Commission, 
stated that “it would represent a 
betrayal of democracy to permit 
these new resources to be reduced 
to private possession.” He warned 
against “thé fostering of a colossus 
in the energy field which would 
would be hardly compatible with 
the continuance of ur democratic 
society.” (Labor, Aug, 22,” 1953). 

The American Public Power As- 
sociation in its testimony declared 
that the bills currently before the 
House and Senate “not merely per- 
mit but would invite the Creation 
of a patent monopoly.” It warned 
against “a monopoly on a scale 
never befofe known in America.” 

What can the people do to 
break this stranglehold that keeps 
our country from pioneering in the 
development of this new scientific 
frontier? The first thing is to de- 
feat the current offensive of the 
monopolies to get their hands on 


the patent rights. All peoples or- 
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in 1957, Westinghouse will p:.t up; 
: * 


BUT this new emphasis on 
atomic power is no guarantee that 
we will have atomic power soon, 


we 
ly dominant, and mili 


was a reason- 

. A Mr. Iddle? of 

“caused 

some concern” when he: testified 
before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He 


ganizations, 
urge their Congress 


sanction this giveaway. Atomic 
power must be develo as a 
natural resource. As Olds 
stated, “Like the flowing waters 
of in our rivers ... it should re- 
main a resource of the people, a 
part of the public domain.” 


our country in a big way, and it 
‘can come quickly. But oni 
age take the lead,. as 


Our: government to create 
atomic TVAs to curb the free 
the monopolists now have in the 


development of atomic . 


Now a threat to our 


can open a new pa 
try’s history when 
it into their hands, 


der 


because of the enefgy act's 


o, * 
: 
: 


. rd | 
Lbskt * : 
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4 


feat HR. 8862 and S. 3323 which - 


ATOMIC POWER can come to 


beget? ey{ 
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NEW PROBE ‘SET TO ‘PROVE Ir 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


‘WASHINGTON. 


IN JULY 1945, my outfit, Love Co. of the 398th Inf. of the 100th Div. went into train- 
ing—for 2 change. We had been in the line six consecutive months a gainst the Nazis. Now 


we were preparing for oe long voyage east © get into the fight againit the Japanese. Last 


Tuesday in W. 
a former C GI testifying . what 
he was age ci july of 1945. It 
was before Senate internal se- 
curity subcommittee headed by 
William E. Jenner (R-Ind 
This ex-GI had never 
been closer than , ,000 miles to any 
fighting. Well, I 
OK, different had to serve 
in different ways. That July he 
Was some psig — — a 
place where yn B88 
in anger. h, as ‘os va alread 
said, is OK, some have to serve 
7,000 miles away from the fi 


and young and full of ~ as 
Ralph -de Toledano was in July, 
1945. 

~Now, it so happens that de Tole- 
dano was airing a 
against the Army in this testimony 
I heard on Tuesday. Which is also 
alright, I suppose ” After all, what's 
fpeadinad f vou dant have the 11 
to = oe But as he described 
gainst the United States| 
1945, I kept think-| 


Army in July 
Guna alk capes aleiak the trad 


that was. 


dies I had lost in France and Ger- 
many and about the fighting that 
had gone on in the steaming jun- 
gles, some 7,000 miles from "the 
Puerto Rican camp where Ralph 
de Toledano was stationed. 

* 


THERE HE WAS, a friendly 


gripe he had 


witness, telling Jenner how the 
i\Army had censored the editorials 
he was writing for an army news- 
y |Paper back in July, 1945. And 
¥\what was this great defender of 


‘ ithe free press griping about? “I 
ing even when they’re as healthy |2#4 written an editorial attacking 


the Soviet Union. I had written 
that the world can’t remain half 
slave and half free.” 

In other words, he was advo-|« 
cating war with-the Soviet Union, 
‘land as it turnéd out from further 


shrine those words for posterity. 
* 


TO PUT IT BLUNTLY, here it 


is nine years later and a top Sena- 
torial Committee up and says that 
we fought the wrong war in 1941- 
1945. We shouldn't have fought 
the Germans -and Ja . We 
should have fought the Russians 
and the Chinese. 

Arid so the record can actually 
show what McCarthyism means in 
its attitude to the war we fought 
for our ’s freedom. Here’s 
ae —— that de Toledano 

the Jenner Committee and 

na the “evidence” which the 
Jenner Committee gave us of the 
“crimes” of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. The evidence consisted’ 
mainly of publications put out by 


testimony, also with the nyse 


Communists, while we were still 
tat war with Japan! 

Now I could just hear my bud- 
dies who were crawling around in 
the mud in July, 1945, training to 
‘go to Japan to finish up that p 
of the fighting, after we had done 
a job-in France and Germany. I 
could hear them telling off this 
guy de Toledano. This guy is 7,- 
000 miles away from the fighting 
and he’s demanding that we not 
only break with our Russian ally, 
but that we go to war with her! 
Boy, can I hear those voices in 
Love Co.! 

But maybe this de Toledano is 
just another crackpot sounding off 
in the Washington heat of fuly, 
1954? Crackpot or not, his views 
were not only welcomed by the 
Jenner Committee, but the Com- 
mittee had them mimeographed 
and distributed to all of us news- 

paper reporters so we could en- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


They Finally Framed Him 
For Fighting Frameups 


The Georgia Congr essman lunged toward him and called him in frenzied hate: “You 
black son ... of a s ss Tt was William L. Patterson, Negro leader and unw#vering fighter 


hater. 


Today, Patterson is in jail at the ie sare 
Federal House of Detention, serv- | = 


ing a 90-day jail term for “con- 


tempt.” 
the 


When the 90 are over, 
a new citation for the same “con- 


Patterson may aa 


tempt” if the Government officials = 


gunning for him press the charge. 


You see, the Government—which 


has been trying to get Patterson 
into jail for some time now, no 

matter hew — —has rigged up the 
scheme of for tax pur- 
poses” the names of thousands of 


connienoie: o01 to the Civil Rights 


Congress of which Patterson is the 
national secretary. 

Patterson offered full financial 
data to the government snoopers, 
But this wasn't enough, of course. 
It was “names” and “original rec- 
ords” wanted, And Patterson 
showed that these names and rec- 
ords are unavailable and cannot 
be produced. So it was off to jail 
for “contempt.” 


ONCE BEFORE in 
government tried com 
son for “con "We Patter- 
son would not be bullied by Dixie- 
crats of the Lobbying Committee. 
A Washington jury could not 
agree, and Federal J udge Young- 
dahl the case. 


1952 the 


Sy ant) Patioence inion wanted 
" ei a al Patterson's con- lex 


t tee 
7 


danger of | j 


Patter-\for oppos 


for democracy, who earned this tribute of rabid hate from a typical, Dixiecratic, democracy- 


ee 


Ge 
i 


4 


<< - | defense of the Scottsboro Boys ar- 
[a _1 rested and framed in Alabama for 


“rape’ and sentenced to die. He 
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t Mother 


coe 1982, .he brou 
ident Roose- 


Lr to see Pres 
3 vel aye & then phoned California 

"aa governor on Tom Mooney 's release. 
“ee | _ In 1946, Patterson helpgd found! 
a 2-4 the Civil Rights Congress. in De- 
fa troit, and has led it ever since as 


74a forefront fighter in defense of 
(24 democratic liberty. He carried the 
 } fight for Negro rights to the United 


© “4 Nations with the document, 
=A Charge Genocide” for which the 


“We 


"722-2 4 Washington authorities took away 


+ 
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Ceo ge pa Rip ae 
em Sit ayy =< for the American people) 


tribution to America he which the: 
McCarthyites are now out to si- 
lence him if they can: 

The NAACP "defended ‘Patter- 
son in 4917 when he was arrested 
ing World War L in 
1927, he was a leading am 
in the figlit to save Sacco and 
zetti, framed workers, from the: 
frame-up which led to their exe- 
cution. He was arrested three 


times by authorities who Eien to 
po sum to ia denouncing 


aT Yas nk sr hy 


IS THERE anything of “con- 


or democratic institutions in 
this pe Bane of unceasing struggle 
for justice? The contempt has! ~— 
been on the side of the men who} 
have tried’to frame Patterson down 
through the years. 

Now they have him ‘in jail and 
ae, to keep him there indefi- 
nite : 

Protests are’ going to U. S. At- 

enon Brownell, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to U, S.. At-| . 
torney J. Edged Lumbard, Fed- 
eral Foley Square; New| - 
York City. Letters to Patterson are; 
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Stay Out of the Sum, Men! 


WE HAD always.thought 
that the meek City Hall 
clerk with the routine file- 
cabinet job envied Room 9 


reporters. We learned dif- 
ferently last week. After watch- 
ing newmen hassle with editors 
and sweat out deadline stories 
amid noise, bustle Nock said 
typewriters, the clerk 
acidly: 

“And this you call a pro- 
fession?” 

Someont muttered that it was 
“interesting, something new ev- 
ery day.” 

In the same dead-pan fashion, 
the clerk replied: “Even gall 
stones come in different sizes. 
But who wants them?” 

How cynical a few years in 
City Hall makes one! 


* | 
THE BIG STORY in Dem- 


“ocratic politics has to de with 


the behind-the-scenes campaign 
to dump Rep. FDR and give 
Mayor Wagner the gubernato- 
rial nomination. That's why 
Roosevelt is so anxious to pub- 
licize his early. lead in the party 
sweepstakes, ° 

Demo __big-wigs, including 
Carmine G. DeSapidé, Tammany 
leader and national committee- 
man, state chairman Richard H. 
Balch, and most of the New 
York City county chiefs, prefer 
Wagner. As a subtle dig at FDR 
Jr. they put out the story last 
week of a straw-vote campaign 
to help determine which of a 
dozen aspirants they should 
choose. 

The only hitch in their plans 
is Brooklyn county leader and 
City Council majority whip Jo- 
seph T. Sharkey. Here's how: 

Should Wagner move up to 
Albany, Council President Abe 
Stark would become mayor and 
Sharkey Council President. This 
would give Brooklyn 9 votes on 
the Board of Estimate, a pre- 
dominance in the citys most 
powerful legislative body that 
other Demo leaders absolutely 
refuse to permit. 

- That's why insiders expect 
Sharkey to resign for a lucrative 
Wall Street job soon and his 
post taken over by a Manhattan- 
ite — maybe Councilman John 
Merli. 

So if you read that Sharkey 
resigned, that a Manhattan 
councilman moved up to be- 
come majority leader—look for 
a new push behind Wagner to 
become the Democratic candi- 
date for governor. 


mer 

THE ROE FACTION in the 
bitter Queens fight for county 
control is waging a dirty Mc- 


Carthyite campaign against 
Rep. Lester Holtzman, Sixth 


District, who was named by the 
anti-Roe Democrats for re-élec- 
tion. Holtzman is the chief tar- 


Farleyites in Queens 


eres = 


Dr. Irving Peress, 
victim Sen.. McCarthy's army 
witchhint. | 

Roe’s below-the-belt attacks 


on Rep. Holtzman is part of his | 


A SHORT, SHORT STORY: 
lyman Louis Cioffi of the 
A. D. and his Tammany dis- 


pe 
ite 
BEB 
is 


i 


Rosetti never mentioned Ciof- 
"s name. And now it’s said that 
Rosetti wanted the nomination 
himeelf. | 
What's a  doublecross be- 
tween friends? 


’ . 
ee re ee ee — by : OR RR Se ee ee 
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THE SECRET UPSTATE 


he’s ever held in upstate pre- 
election pulse-takings. 


* 


THE MOST DESPICABLE 
ate from 


workingclass parents, against 
Negro and minority kids who 
manage to eke out a few weeks 
in the country. How dare those 
kids get away from sweltering 
streets and boiling tenements! 
Dewey is using Commerce 
Department snoop reports to 
open a witchhunt against such 
summer camps as Camp Wyan- 
dot and Camp Kinderland. Look 
at this opus the air-conditioned 
governor issued the other day: 
“We do not intend to allow 
Communists, willing Communist 
Fronts or unwitting Communist 
dupes to poison minds of 
our young people under the 
ise of b better bodies 
or them throu ugh | healthful phys- 
ical programs. 
A Dewey aide told us that 
“all i tion regarding Com- 
munist-tinged camps for adults 
would be analyzed objectively 


as a possible basis for complete. 


exposure and sane, devisive at- 
tention.” 


. Stay out of the sun, men: itl : 


make you red! 
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have a 


- the vears at #8 instead of there 


salen ieascrbnal cir cin soaks 
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‘Readers Take Adu 


Of New ‘Werker 


It’s taken a little time to 


bentight the fest results of our special sommes aiiae on Daly Warman. a . 
of dozen ‘Worker subscribers and others ~ 
antage of the plan to get the Daily 
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one | 
Once when your daddy and I 
were soldiers together during the 
war in Italy we saw a movie 
about a man who wrote.a letter 


+ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“At Anzio All of Us Knew” 


oe. days, Mark, you 
Bain yet. For that mat- 


ter; my eA Nancy was not 


born yet either. You are both 
seven, you know, and one of 
these days we will all get to- 
gether for a good time. 
Although you and Nancy were 
not born yet, Bob and I and the 


other fellows used to tell each 


 8oy 
— oF. 


eee 


dreams and hopes, 
we were going to raise 
— we got back home, 
kids would not have 


other of our 


WASN'T just a happy 
Mark. At least not to 


—_ like ae inp daddy. You know 
rong has always: pedi on 
the so aids 


the: working 


and working men Bates 
in just ‘sitting. back : 
ood things to forntt poy 


Toe in working to make ‘them 
happen. 

Well, that’s what your daddy 
has done. When he ‘took off his 
soldier’s uniform he kept right 
on working to make this world 
a better place for his Mark— 
and my Nancy.’ When certain 


- rich and powerful men in this 
country wanted to drive us into . 


another war—as they did in 
Korea — Bob coat “No. That's 


wrong. _ These “Korean people 
never did us any harm and why 


should we send our soldiers far . 


from home to. fight the.Korean 


By ERIK BERT 


AST fall, and on into the 
winter, there were wide- 
spread rumors that Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son was on the way out, since! 
he had become distinctly obnox- 
ious to great masses of farmers. 
But -Benson is still here. and, 
while he has not become any less 
obnoxious, the rumors of his forcéd 
resignation have become stilled. 
He is here, because the Eisen- 
hower ‘administration is bent on 


and cotton. Farmers shifted these 9 
acres to soybeans, flaxseed, and I Le 

rye. But in these crops, the Eisen- 
hower administration declares, the 
same horrible situation prevails as 
‘in wheat, cotton and corn—there’s 
too much. And so next year,-when- 
the total removed acreage i§ due 
to hit 40 million acres—or more 
than one-tenth of the total crop- 
land in the nation—the Administra- 
tion has proclaimed that flaxseed, | 
ye and soybeans, and scores of 


crops are out of bounds. 


We have “too much”. Two mil-' 
lion farmers are going to have their 


mw of the 


—_ gn trade. 


q nitted’to go ahead with this pro- 
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Sometimes Daddies Have to Be Awa y. 


ple from saying what they 
and — it hard for wenkne 
peopie to get what was y 
theirs, he spoke up again and 
said it was wrong. had to 
be stop 
Your daddy was not alone, 
Mark, when he did and said 
these things. Thousands — even 
sililions hace. and around the 
world agreed with him. Before 
they arrested Bob they had ar- 
rested others who worked for 
_ and believed in the same things. 
None of these men and women 
had ever done anything wrong. 
They were and are the highest 
kind of Americans. because they. 
were working for the good of all 
the people of our wonderful 


country. * 

MARK, I believe, and so do 
growing thousands of others that 
the time is not far off when the 
majority of our country will be 
calling for freedom of your 
daddy and the more than 100 
others who have been jailed. 
When that happens—when the 


people demand amnesty for all 
_ those arrested under this oor 
tible Smith Act — then 

daddy ahd the - daddies el 
mommies of many more will be 


thea: we: wil 


good 
dream that Bob and ee, «the. 
others. used to tall about. I be- © 
_lieve it, and I know it will ha 
= because people cannot ra 
end their own freedom without 
- seeking freedom for all. 

You may be sure,- Mark; that 
we on this paper will never stop 
working for that day and that 

_ your dad will be back spending 
Sunday afternoons with you and 
your three-year-old brother and. 


your mommy. 
And maybe Nancy and her 
mommy and I will spend one 
of those afternoéns with you. 
Your parents dropped us a card 
when you were born, Mark, and 
I-saw your dad a few times since 
we both left the army. ha 
talked about our families and 
how we ought to get- together, 
but it seemed so to ar- 
range. - 
But next time we'll do it. And 
I mean it! 
Please give my love to your . 
brother and mommy. | : 
Sincerely, 
Bernie Burton. 


PS. I am ‘enclosing the re- 
ceipt for your one dollar con- 
tribution -and all of us think-it ' 
is one of the most wonderful 
contributions this paper has ever 
received. 


foes , peain and then 
have 


sence ome? 


combine to reap great crops, but | 
‘increasing unemployment dogs ta 
the heels of the American working 
class. And the Administration in- 
| sists on guns instead of butter in 


ee 


* 


FOR ALL of : these problems },; 
it has a simple answer—cut pro-| 
duction,: Curtail_the harvest, knock | 
the props out’ from under the bulk 
farmers. | 
And Benson's the man to-do it. 
If Benson and his boss are per- 


gram—and with the associated pro- : 
i gram of slashing ee age of price ; 


cieniaeieiaiemendiiaal 


saci tie on drastically cure 
iled acreage. They will probably 
vote to accept, not because they — 
want to curtail production, but 
because, if they do not accept, 
they can continue a high level -of 
production, but there will be no 


price support program, and their 
high-level Bt. 2 will go to 


market at sagem prices. 


su 


UNDER sce circumstances 
the prospects are clearly for-a 
|worsening of the situation on the 
‘farms, and the deepning farm crisis 
will press down the level of in- 
dustry. 


cropland curtailed. The bulk of the next crop. year in its tmeiticn: 


these are small-size and middle-| tions. 
size formers. The program which The Eisenhower administration | 


Benson is going to sweep | has decided to solve several. “prob- |‘ 
po cnaag’ aby Sr fields lite epi. A lems” rapidly and decisively. They 


carrying through. its “har one pro- 
gram. As far as the Administration 
is concerned, a person of Benson's: 
ruthless frame of mind is required 
for that- job. | 
Benson made the position of the | 2cross 

_ Eisenhower administration’ ‘quite | 
plain in his recent proclamation of 


the wheat program. 


supports—they ccontplish | The ° mitiative . and ‘activity ‘of 


more than even a have bargin the working class, of the _ 
ed: forts <= union movement specifically, 
This program m will a ae necessary. Only the broadest 4 


laboration of workers and fa 
‘heavy slash in income will result. |are: : the crisis in agriculture, “wipe | . rime, 
| But bee cost will not be cut in | ® The system of props and safe-| on thousands of 7 goon: will oo] in this situation, can project a pro- 


am that abhors curtailment of 
any such proportion, because ma x & (guards, inadequate though they |b se codcction: that will- protect the 
of these costs go right on, rega were for the smallest farmers, masses of small farmers who are 
less of curtailment of production. which were won under the New threatened with elimination, and 
The wheat. farmer's tractor is|Deal by mass action,: and. which which will not attempt,to meet the 
going to wear out, and get older,| have been maintained to, the pres- ‘problem of increasing need by 
just as fast under a curtailed crop) ent by mass pressure. ‘curtailing the harvest. 
program as under last year's pro-j © The bountiful harvests which Th : EE Re TP 
but his income is going to, the hard work, technical skill and ahs a imp respect is ee 
a lot less. - the inventive. genius of the Ameri- ssallelopatins now for the Novem- 
* ican people have created. The har 


THE PROGRAM which Benson vests are rich, but the people =e ber elections—to cleanse Congress 


BENSON said there fs too, much 
wheat—and also too much ‘corn, 
cotton, uts and. tobacco, and 
too m of every other crop, ex- 
cept hay, pasture or cover crops. } 

We are ‘raising too much of ev- 
erything—that is the moral of Ben- 
son's. wheat proclamation. 


the farmers and workers vel ‘pay 
the piper. 6 

- The wheat ae ing to’ 
vote on July. 23 as.to 1 they 
will accept the “wheat: pe If 
they Soom — andes con- 


of Benson's collaborators: Success 


Last year wheat -acreage was 
cut 78 million acres to 63 «nillion 
acres, and Benson. has ordered’ a 
further cut to 55. million- acres. for 
1955—slash of 30 percent in two 


years. 

For the first time in the history 
of the nation’s agricultural. pro- 
grams farmers will not receive 
price supports for curtailing just 
a single crop. Next year they will 
be subjected to what is called a 
shift from .wheat into either: corn, 


peanuts or tobacco. 

To prevent them from. shiftin 
into some other crop,:a » calene 
set of handcuffs has been designed 
-this one called “total dcreage al-’ 
lotment”, By this edict they cannot 
shift into any other crop. The total. 
acreage that the farmer can ‘plant 


to crops of all kinds: {exeept hay;} 
neo cover crops) will - be 


, THOSE WHO. hilt Svcmi ene 

to another forbid: 

den crop will be deprived of all 
ment. 


govern price su 
will those who exceed forbid. 


sone ree an Seal ere ovary Sor | 


their farms..... 2 
Last year some 80 million 
Were. -removed--from-- 


has announced goes far feats a riba Man and. nature 


ses tt 


1 At 


in this direction could put a spoke 
in Benson's wheels, even if Eisen- 
hower dared keep. ‘him longer. — 


fe ; . ex 

A Good Beginning 
The. AFL-CIO  no-raiding 

agreement is an essential first 


3 step toward a united © labor 


movement in America. Negotia- 
— on ie — igen vir- 
tually im to m any - 
headway ‘toward working ‘out 
plans for a merger while oppos- 
ing unions continued to wage 
war in the field for each other's 
members. A. joint research com- 

mittee was then set age ht 

the facts on the results of: 

internecine strife. The commit- © 
tee ‘reported that’ the records 

the riet change in mem- 

= = had or ne sy but. 
t the cost of raiding 

| terrific—over $11. bg ye 14 ) 
three ‘years, This was. the gene- 


} unity. in an‘atn 
j or : 
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‘Tinsley Says | 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


For $17.50 you may now buy 
the five-volume book called 
Presidential Nominating Politics 


in 1952. These 1,567 pages are 
devoted to solving a great mys- 


tery: how does a man get to be 


nominated for the - presidency? 


Undoubtedly, 
book. Cabell Phillins, 


also realizes. this. 


we need such a 
of the 


N. Y. Times Sunday Department, 
In reviewing 


the book he wrote, “Of all the 


mysteries of the American poli- — 


i 


et ee 


tical process none has remained 


Soe 


more. elusive than that of the 


| Presidential nomination.” 


In a word, the people don’t 


know how the people's choice 


gets to be chosen. A sobering 
thought 
lieve the 
has already been uttered in 
Washington. 

I'm not sure that anyone is 
still clear on the subject. All 
I know is that in attempting to 
discover how the people’s choice 


those who still be: 


word in democracy 


became the people’s choice, the 
American Political Association, 
aided financially by the Stern 
Family Fund, and organization- 
ally by the Brookings Institute, 
sponsored teams of researchers 


_in each State in the Union to 


rummage through the closets 
of local political bosses in an at- 
tempt to ferret out the demo- 
cratic process in the pelone 
elections. 


I still think that in a oo. 
‘cratic process it should take 
less than five voiumes. 1,567 
pages, and $17.50, to find out 

how the people’s choice became 
the people's choice. 

Sometimes things have a dis- 
tressing way of working back- 
wards. I remember when Her- 
bert Hoover received one of the 
most Smashing defeats ever visit- 
ed upon a candidate for the 
presidency. He was one of our 
outstanding people’s un-choices. 
Since then the politicians and 
newspapers tell us every day 
that he is our “greatest living 
statesman.” If he had lost the 
election by. a few more votes 
they probably would have re- 
gamed the George Washington 
Bridge in his honor. 


I remember when John Foster 


Dulles was chosen to be the 
people's choice for Governor of 


-New York. He got licked, and 


handily. But before you could 
say Jack Robinson there he was— 
Secretary of State, the choice of 
the people’s choice. 

Coming to think of. it, maybe 
five volumes aren't quite enough. 


ee 8 me ee 


'‘A- LETTER FROM ROBESON 
TO CHARLES CHAPLIN 


“Hiitler and his gang are gone, 
but Chaplin and his art lives 
cn,” Paul Robeson, famed Amer- 
ican artist wrote Charles Chap- 
En this past week thanking the 
g-eat movie star for his support 
of the struggle to restore Robe- 


son's passport. 


Robeson. also congratulated 


Chaplin for ‘winning the Peace 


P. ize of the World Peace Coun- - 


ul recently. 


j Bang Charles Chaplin: 

I want to thank you 
and tell you how deeply I 
was moved by your recent 
‘message supporting .the 
struggle now being waged to 
restore my right to a passport. 

As you know, this case in- 
volves much more than the in- 
justice done to me as an_indi- 
vidual, just as the shameful ac- 
tion of the State Department in 
your own case is part of a larger 
picture. The so-called cold war, 
wich has victimized us as ar- 
tists and citizens, involves the 
welfare and, indeed, the very 
lives of uncounted millions. In 
the fateful drama of our times 
artist and audience are part of 
the same cast. _ 

And how happy I am to see 
you starring inthe role of cham- 
me of peace! With all my heart 


es you On your win- - 


ning of the Peace Prize of the 
World Peace Council. : 


‘I recall that in his epic poem, 
“Let the Railsplitter Awake,” 


Pablo Neruda, the great Chilean 


poet who was a previous winner 


of the same prize, noted with © 


_ that fascists everywhere hated 
you. for your anti-Nazi film, The 


Great Dictator. Well, Hitler. and: : 


x 


The New York Times. was 


never more false false than when it 


recently wrote ““farewell” to 
your career. More than ever 
equalled looks Sys your is 
artistry for new s 

love and laughter, the tears 
of compassion, ‘and the enno- 
bling spirit of humanity with 


which you have blessed us 


through all the years 
Your sfisation of life and 


beauty, so Pay ree 


: Rat: , 4 
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A scene during the 1950 coal miners’ strike such as Heym describes in “Goldsborough.” This 


truckload of relief came from Chicago trade union members. 


BOOK REVIEW 


+ 


Coaltown, Pa., on Strike 


GOLDBOROUGH, by Stephen 
Heym. The Blue Heron Press 


(publishers of Howard Fast's 


novels) New York, N. Y. 510 


pp. $2.00. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

(on by 

Stefan Heym, is a beau- 
tifully written novel that 
breathes. a working class 
spirit throughout its 500 
pages. It stems from a very im- 
portant, but hitherto a much ne- 
glected, page in labor history— 
the 1950 general strike of coal 
miners. But tells the story 


through the life of the people 
of just one oror te town during 


the months of that struggle. He. 


skillfully built the main charac- 
ters of that town as only one who 
actually lived with the people, 
and studied them , could 
do. Heym, who is now back to 


his native Czechoslovakia, did. 


actually spend much time in a 
small town near Pittsburgh to get 
the closeup of the picture he 
drew so well in his book, while 
writing it in Europe. 

Heym, it seem:, has under- 
taken to picture the way the 
forces of progress and reaction 
clash through the relationships in 
a typical mine area town—a town 
that doesn’t even have a Com- 
munist or any kind of a con- 
scious or organized left.. The au- 
thor, himself, a Marxist, did not, 
therefore pick an “ideal” setting 
to obtain “desired” conclusion. 
The book is more an objective 
study of the people in a mining 
town to show how even with 


«a slight progressive direction, 


American workers are finding 
their way to the progressive 
road. 

* 


THE STORY begins with a 


frameup trial of “Doc” Halé, the 


town’s dental mechanic, on 
charges of pra 


pig Fag xen 
without a license. — framers 
are the town’s politicians in pow- 
er, and judge Pritchett also the 


chief mineowner. The framed evi- 


Aah TLL seit 


“at cf ibedte Us 


the strike. In the process we 
see how a combination of forces 
develops in the town, including 
“Doc” .Hale and his active live 
wire wife, Rosemary; Kennedy, 
his close friend Jameison, a Ne- 
gro preacher and miner; Father 
Beleslav, a Catholic priest not 
sold_to the machi ine; Bilek, Rose- 
mary's father, typical old immi- 
grant miner; 
young miner who has great 
dreams for the future, includ- 
ing marriage of Kennédy’s 
daughter Mickie. 


* 


THIS COMBINATION de- 
velops through trials and tribu- 
lations against corruption, for 
mine safety, for union democ- 
racy; in efforts to make. the 


strike effective, in the campaign 


for strike relief and in thie final 


stages against red-baiting and 
gangster violence. 
- Qn the other side of the town’s 
lineup is another combination 
that includes the judge and 
mine owner; the town clerk 
Geoghan; Lonsdale the former 
local union president but now 
a district representative of the 
mine union with offices in Pitts- 
burgh; Lonsdale’s stooge in the 
We Mercandante, the 
resident who conveniently 
ound a job in a friend's pizza 
joint when the strike began. 
Many of the ‘scenes pictured 
in the book will be easily rec- 
ognized by coal miners. Some 
stand out vividly: the struggle 
over some issues in the union 
meeting or union tavern, The 


‘picket squads under Kennedy's 


eadership that went after trucks 
with strip-mined coal; the at- 
tack upon the strip mine. 

There are scenes ‘that also re- 
mind us of events in which pro- 
gressive friends of the miners in 
many cities in the country par- 
ticipated. 

This came at the low point of 
the miners’ resources as the 
strike wore on, when “Doc” 
Hale and Bielek went to Phila- 
delphia to seek the help of other 
sections of labor. They got no- 

where with the ClO or AFL 
central bodies, but: by accident 


tan into a meeting of progressives 


ra 


Pete Webb, the’ 


local 


arranged to collect relief for 


miners. yr 

“DOC” HALE AND BILEK 
returned home in a huge truck 
loaded with donated ook: We 
then. get the heartwarming scene 
of miners and their wives and 
children meeting the truck. Ar- 
rangements that are made to 
pw Peg ae for — 
next day. Heym gives us here a 
picture that was enacted in life 
many times during that strike 
when an injunction tied up all 
the funds and hands of the 
United Mine Workers and truck- 
loads -of food collected sanity’ 
by leftwing groups, including © 
Communist Party, were the only 
relief the miners were able to 
get legally. 

Heym also drew on some re- 
verse experience with those food 
trucks, when Hearst and other 
newspa with the help of 
crook 


ae over that - leaflets 
signed by ommunist ‘Party _ 
were found in the food packages. 
In certain instances miners were 
even induced not to take ‘the 
food. ; 

In. Goldsborough this -was 
tried, but later defeated, when 
it was discovered that Lonsdale 
and Mercadante and the politi- 


cal machine schemed‘to have 
fake leaflets planted in the pack- - 


t the food 


led to the ant Ban ion an 
i rank and file move- “ 
the local 


even to the point of he 
break a strike, as was 
in Goldsborough. But is that the 

| situation in the® many 


ng to 


hGndreds of mining towns? From 


the book, one is left with a feel- 
ing that “such is the situation. 
Moreover, in several spots the 


y, 
Aisi 
hoor ab i i, 


‘union officials, sought — 
to discredit the food with sen- ' 


(ua 


| i 


the reader 


‘From the final scene in the Moscow production “Swan Lake.” The picture below is from the 
first scene. Both pictures from Sovfoto. 


THE BALLET 


Easy Doesn't Do It 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW. 


: URING a visit to the 

Moscow School of Bal- 
let today I convinced myself 
that I discovered two -basic 


principles that answer such 
7 — | wo - — Bal- 
| supreme ow do you 
become a ballet star? ; 

'  ffter some reflection I realize 
- that.a Thomas Alva Edison, of 


- Milam, Ohio, beat me to the first 


- discovery when he laid it down 
» that-genius is one percent inspir- 
ation and 99 percent perspira- 
tion. 

After further reflection I 
gealize that Bob Featherstone- 
haugh (pronounced Fenshaw) the 
well-known park-keeper of Neth- 
er Wythenshawe, England, beat 
me to the second discovery. 

You may recall that one of 


those American collectors of Eng- 
lish castles admired the ect . 


lawn that Bob tended, and want- 
ed to buy it, roll it wp like a car- 
- pet, and ship it to his “little place 
- in New Jersey. There was. some 
stupid, chauvinistic objection, so 
_ he asked Bob: “How can I get a 
Jawn like that for myself?” 
Bob, speaking as usual in his 
folksy iambic tetrameter,: told 
- him: “Tha clears the ground and 
sows the - seeds. then tha 
- mows and rolls and weeds. And 
then tha mows and rolls and 
weeds” (Repeat as often as you 
can bear it). “And then in, say, 
 five-hunner year, tha has a Jawn 
like this dawn ‘ere.” 
- <The Moscow School of Ballet 
has been doing just that—inspir- 


weeding—though not for quite so 
long as Bob would like. To be 
, the school was founded 
in 1773, somewhere around tea- 


time in Boston. Its teachers are 


all former stars of the 
Bolshoi Theatre ballet, 
and former pupils of this same 
. school. So, while the present 


olds were perfectly self- 


rather better shaped than a young 
Greek god or goddess, and hav- 
ing a sense of timing a fraction 
better than a metronome'ss. If you 
don’t have top marks in your 
usual school subjects, you don't 
reach the first 500. 

After that, it’s all plain sailing. 
At the Ballet School you continue 
your ordinary schooling with a 
few extra subjects like the theory 
of historic; classical and charac- 
ter dancing to keep your mind oc- 
cupied. The rest is just play- 
ground stuff, hours of dance 
steps, breathing control, co-ordi- 
nation of movement, bendin 
and stretching and twisting an 
untwisting muscles you never sus- 
pected you had—none of that 
cissy stuff that a track athlete or 
a boxer calls “training.” 

_ If you always finach your spin- 
ach and hate the sight ot rich 
pastries and creamy goodies, you 
will simply love the special deit- 
ary of the school’s dining-room— 
the dietary yoy’ve damn-well got 
to love till your dancin’ days are 
done, bonnie lassie-o. You can't 
both eat your cake and have it. 
If. the regular medical check-ups 
show any sign of strain on your 
constitution or your waist-belt, 
you say goodbye to ballet’s life 
of ease and unearned public ac- 
claim. 

* 

THE SCHOOL hours are ftom 
nine to five but the older stu- 
dents have frequent evening re- 
hearsals, and also occasional pub- 
lic appearances which, I was as- 
sured, are an essential] part of the 

ychological training. I should 

ve said that even the. 1]-year- 
sessed. 
But it is worth noting that almost 
every Western visitor to the So- 


viet Union has been struck by the- 


‘extraordinary lack of. self-con- 
sciousness. in Soviet children. To 
me, it is one of the most signi- 
ficant, and delightful, products 
of the Soviet way of life. For in- 
stance, a child here increases a 
family’s.chance of better accom- 
modation; but the usual “No 


Children” clause in apartments- - 


to-rent advertisements in Amer- 
ica has exactly the opposite ef- 


‘fect. Would anybody: like to 


argue that youngsters don't sense 
such things, or are not affect- 
ed by them? 

- Because most of the ‘larger 
cities and the capitals of the vari- 
ous republics have their .own 
ballet schools.— the Leningrad 
school is older than and at least 
as famous as the Moscow one— 
the Moscow school caters niain] 
for the children of the capital. 


But it has close’ relations with | 


the newer, non-Russian schools 
and does much advisory work. 
Many Uzbek, Tajik, Tatar and 
Armenian students, for instance, 
have 
school and returned to their own 
republics, eithér as performers. or 
teachers, or both. The People’s 
Democracies, too, send their most 


| promising young dancers to Mos- 


cow, and among the dozens I saw 
being put through their paces 
there were eight Albanians, four 
Koreans and a Bulgarian girl. 


A Korean girl gave us an An- 
dalusian dance that would have 
brought shouts of “Ole!” from 
any Spanish audience; and; as 
another international item, five 
Russian lads danced a comic 
Bulgarian dance choreographed 
by a Tartar. 


One little 17-year-old Moscow 
girl who danced a duet with a 
Lithuanian boy as partner, seem- 
ed to me to be nearly flawless in 
technique and beyond words in 
lightness and grace and expres- 
siveness. I asked one of the teach- 
ers if he fancied her as a future 
top-liner. “We dont make 
prophecies like that,” he said, 
“but you ean take it from me that 
she is not only a fine dancer; 
she has the true ballet spirit.” 
I imagine he meant that she’s a 
real trouper. Anyhow, there's 
nothing to stop me’ making 
prophecies, and I'd like you to 
remember the name Chirkaskaya, 
so that in 1964 I can remind you 
that I told you so, 


I was glad to have a -glance 
at some of the aspiring and in- 
spiring and perspiring 300. when 
they were “out of class,” glad to 


see that they were at least as | 


ay-spirited as their fellows in 
s-exacting walks of life, may- 
be rather more so. 3 
* 
COME TO think of. it, there 
was another basic principle, of 


ballet that I thought I had dis- 


covered for myself—until I re- 
member that the maxim “Art is 
the concealment of art” is as old 
as the Latin from which we bor- 


rowed it, 


All this tradition and trainin 
and discipline and dieting an 
self-sacrificing devotion to the 
vocation of ballet seems to be di- 
rected to achieving something 
completely paradoxical—to pre- 
sent supreme human effort as if 
it were no effort at all. 

Maybe the artist himself, 
whether he be a ballet-dancer or 
an actor or a painter or a poet, 
wants us to judge the finished 
article by itself and get what 
meaning and beauty we can out 


- gaid Francis Bacon. 


aduated from the Moscow . 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, 


PLANTING a garden is’ the 
“purest of human pleasures,” 


greatest refreshment to the spir- 
its of man.” It has been years 
since we had a plot of earth we 
could seed with lettuce, radishes 
and snapbeans, or on which we 
could stake out tomato sets and 
through the honest sweat that 


yolled down our forehead watch 


them grow and blossom and 
bear. On our block there is not 
a tree, not even a green blade 
of grass and the windows are 
bare of potted plants. But this 
does not prevent our studying 
the gardening news in the pages 
of our competitors who have 
the resources to supply the most 
varied wants of their readers. 
Thus we are reminded that since 
frost will not arrive in this area 
until October, there is time for 
yet another vegetable crop if it 
is planted immediately. There 
should be space in the garden, 
because. the beans, carrots, 
beets, early lettuce, and of 
course the spring radishes, have 
been harvested and consumed. 
Now is the time to plant cab- 


bage, or to sow again with beans. 


and carrots. And let us by no 
means forget turmips. In_ the 
South we used to get three 
crops of turnips a season, har- 
vesung a fine, tasty mess of 
greens. just in time for Thanks- 
giving Day dinner. 

Cooked with a hefty slab of 


. white meat, their flavor was 


merely improved by the first 
gentle frost~which curled the 
edges of the leaves. 

¥ ‘ 

WE TAKE this means to in- 
form the many friends who have 
made eenstant inquiries that 
Sophie has nivel the crisis 
and is on the road to Tecovery. 
Sophie, we add for the. benefit 
of those not acquainted with our 
household, is a cat, or more cor- 
rectly a kitten who has been 
with us since last Christmas 
when she arrived as a gift to 
the children. Sophie was strick- 
en early last week with what the 
vet diagnosed as .pneumonia, 
contracted, he said; from. the 
mumps virus~ that was_ laying 
low several human members of 


our housebold.-It. was Sage 
. illness, for it transformed: Sophie 


from a frisky; spirited-animal in- 


to a drooping creature who would, 


neither eat nor drink and ob- 
viously regarded no man as 
friend. The vet took Sophie to 
the hospital, filled her with pen- 
icillin and ‘sulfa, emptied our 
pocketbook simultaneously, and 
returned her tous in°a condi- 
tion closer to death than to life. 
“Give her a pill four times'a day 
and if she. won't. eat hold her 


~ and pour food: down: her,” said 


the vet. | | 
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“It is the . 


of it without thinking of what it 
cost him—in the same way that 


you don’t shout about the cost of 
any present you give. : 


That’s reasonable enough, but 
it’s fatally easy to believe that 
the other feller’s job is softer 
than our own, especially when 


he makes a smooth job of it, 


without grinding his teeth and 
uffing and blowing. There's no 
ie in occasionally forgettin 
about “artistic appreciation” a 

sparring a thought for prosaic 
< os like the years of head- 
ache and heartache and sweat 
and tears that lie back of a ballet- 
dancer's arabesque, a ‘well-run 
household, a well-dug ditch or 


any other good job well done. ° 
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~~ 
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ministrations were not difficult 
for poor Sophie had not the 
strength to resist. With one 
hand we pried open her mouth 
and with the other funneled 
nourishment and medication in- 
to her interior. The third day 
Sophie greeted us with a frantic 
mewing, her first expression of 
hunger, or even of life. But she 
still lacked: the strength: to eat 
and again we ~began our force- 
feeding: oneration. It was then 
that Sophie ‘clamped her sharp 
teeth on our finger and with her 
hind claw executed a deep and 
nasty scratch on our bare arm. 
At any other time these deeds 
would have brought execrations 
and worse upon Sophie’s head. 
But now we received them 
tefully as a sign that Sophie 
ad, as Mr. Truman said dur- 
ing his recent illness, gone over 
the hump and would soon ‘be 
her old sportive self again. As 
for the human members of the 
household we can report that ~ 
they made their recovery from 
the mumps and are, thank you, 
quite well, too. oe 


* 


A COFFEE-BAR has been 
established in — headquar- 
ters in Yarmouth, on Cape Cod, 
according to the New York 
Times, and will dispense the re- 
freshment free to. motorists driv- 
ing up and down the “bared and 
bended arm of Massachusetts” as 
Thoreau called the cape. Which 
reminds us that when’ Thoreau 
made his first journey afoot up 
Cape Ced in 1849 to the “sandy - 
fist” at Provincetown there were 
no Coffee-bars. But of coursé 
there were no super-highwavs 
to tempt motorists to drive faster 


than safety permitted, and it is aa 


for them that Yarmouth pro- 
vides free coffee. Still, one doubts 
that Thoreau would have cared 
much for coffee and if the Well- 
fleet oysterman, who. extended 
him hospitality, had oflered him 
a cup he: would likely not have 
regarded it as worthy of mention. 
Far more imovortant to ovr na- 
turalist was the “Summer Sweet- 
ing, a pleasant apple which he 
raised, and frequently gr:.fted 
from” which the oysterman be- 
stowed. on Thoreau. — 
3 * 


BUT IT IS coffee and not ap- 
ples which concerns us here for’ 


‘we are privileged to present in 


this issue an extremely valuable 
and informative article on the 


- rooking of coffee drinkers wWrit- 


ten for. us by Victor Perlo. (See 
page "3) ‘We remember Vic 
w he was a gangly youth 
with a unruly mop of sandy 
hair as a fellow student at. 
Columbia College. One .of our 
schoolmates was Jim Hagerty 


who went on to become Presi- 
‘dent 


Eisenhower's secretary, 
another was Reed Harris and 
another :was James. Wechsler, 
now editor of the New York 
Post. All of us, with the ex- 
ception of Hagerty, have been 
targets in one way or another 
of McCarthy and McCarthyism. 
It caused Vic to leave the govern- 
ment after eleven years of bril- 
liant service as an economist, 
gut of that time being spent 
efending consumer interests in 
OPA.. In the coffee article, as 
the reader will see, Vic is: still 
defending consumer interests. . 
Vic has published three books. 
and numerous pamphlets since » 
vernment: Ameri- 
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raft Program of 


“The Program Committée of the Communist Party is making available for hes 
letters and articles which it has received on its “Draft Program:. The American Way—to 
obs, Peace, ” Non - Communists as well as Communists have been invited 


y the committee to seal their opinions to the Communist Party at 268 Seventh Ave., 


New York City, N.Y. 
‘The Worker and the Daily Worker believe that the program and the discussion on 


it are of general public concern sail interest and from time to time are Dei the dis- 
cussion pieces made available by the Program Committee. 


WOFSY SEES CRISIS POSING 
NEW: PROBLEMS FOR PEOPLE 


By LEON WOFSY War I, things have grown much, 

(The following article is an ‘much worse for capitalism after 
excerpt from a speech made by World War II. The fact is. that. 
the’ author, who is national |Capitalismswas able to achieve a’ 
chairman of the Labor Youth temporary stabilization for a short 


Le . at recent» meetin period after World War I. But} 
of ‘aa Saale seca National |after World War II even this did 


Council.) not prove possible, and the world 
FRAT to dines ts caer ee Comin to ‘clignge 


vet. | drastically against imperielism 
first proposition put forward in the 
draft program: namely, that “our both in regards to markets and 


political control. This wa’ analyz- 
country and its people rapidly are’ . . me paid 
diet « cee tered ‘ed graphically in Stalin’s outstand 


dontiles Sahat te thie oatewe Of the ing work on “The Economic Prob- 


lems of Socialism in the USSR.” 
present crisis before thé nation| 1. described the development of 
and the people? 


— world markets, based on 
_ The draft program clearly es- e break-away of vast areas from| 
tablishes its position that the crisis |. imperialist world system, and 
that is approaching is not just a the deepening of the general crisis, 
crisis in one or another respect. It) of capitalism. Stalin -pointed out 
_is a many-sided crisis, a crisis~ in- that even a temporary stabilization 
volving the issues of depression, >’ such as that a ter World War I 
of war, of fascism. It makes clear, ned wank again he realized. 

the position that we are approach-| The fact is that this period after) 5 
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and drive of the 
lists, to — their. ite 

B expense people— 
‘whole period; at the ex- 
pense of the nation — takes 
= new i Hr It takes on) 
lly in view of 
cain ne ‘new historical conditions 
to our country: namely, | . 
that ‘the first time in history,) 
the United States is the’ center and 
headquarters“ ‘of world reaction. 
Never before has reactionary mo- 
war f capital ‘so directly and 
ly operated "the government 
the United States as it does 
today through Eisenhower billion- 
aire cabinet. Never in our country} 
has fascism been so direct and cur-)_ 

rent a threat as it is now. 

“That is why the’ eflort of im- 
perialism. to transfer its crisis to 
the people and the nation assumes’, 
the most dangerous. proportions in|... 
the history of our country. And, 
——— it is not enough to speak 

of general crisis, to speak of crisis 

same way as we have from 

time to time in the past. For one: 
can say nothing less, it seems to | 
mé, than that the crisis- we are 
approaching is the most serious 
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for the expansion of democracy |‘ 
and toward socialism that spread‘ 
on every continent following the}™ 
defeat of the fascist axis powers. 
Examples of the fetarding effects 
of this intervention. can be f 

throughout the world, and parti- 
cularly, I. would say, in Western 


urope. 

Third, it succeeded in giving | 
Phe a ag gon Wp sine 
is so not in 
and Japan, where this menace 
raises its head a popeties with 
the revival of traditional militarism, | 
but in the United States itself. 
Here the menace of fascism and 
its McCarthyite visage stand out 

for all the world to see. 

Finally, it also succeeded in tem-| 
porarily checking the tempo at/° 
which the. inevitable economic) 
crisis was developing, And this is 
very important, even though it was 
done through the arms program 


t such enormous and, in the | 
nat, donner cost. ph saat ty in the modern history of our coun- 


* ; try. 
IT IS in the light of all this, it * 
seems to me, “gt g ape IN VIEW of the certain lessen- agen. es 
ing of international tensions, is it| OBVIOUSLY, in the situation 


— ag bee! ‘new now in re- 
rd jwrong to include the danger of that is developin over are not 


4 oaching crisis. 
Period cc mnic and Po7,|World War II has seen the most ye I ade the ig my as far|war in describing the approaching | just dangers, but histori¢ opportu- 
cirsis, which, of course, the draft | nities for our people and our coun- 


tical crisis, affecting every aspect 
ol alas “afbaien ok ad . nation all nomen ane changes Pater as imperialism is’ concerned, is 
tlie welfare of the peo 0 a hey vl iecayers: O" | that even its temporary post-World program does? be These o are mark- 
It can be sal ak y does the 2 2 RP the neg tues War II achievements now threaten| It seems to me that it very de-/ed by the that for the first 
Draft Program say bh at amel i aie ae i shah cedegee: “ps to collapse around it in the period | finitely is not, wrong. It is essential | time in history the desire of the | 
approaching a crisis, and, in any |." basal pat : 1 a " Soae Ne | ahead. ier an understanding of the crisis. peoples for peace has become pow- 
cess. whit 4. 6p new shout « national an saw 0 iperation in th first place, the economic!For one thing, the danger of war/|erful enough on a world sca to 
crisis? Hasn’t capitalism - been in rs — hong a crisis is coming relentlessly, its |as long as imperialism, its breeder, be the motive force shaping in- 
crisis for the last forty years? jy) ut ¢ - ny qd le matter | advance storm-signals already evi-|remains in existence. Moreover, it; ternational events. 
It is true that. capitalism has t capitatism di =. $0 td speak, | dont in the sharp decline of indus-| isn’t enough to say only that as|) When we speak of a cai 
been in a general crisis ever since i beta afer aften* Woskd | tiral production and the swift rise|long as imperialism holds sway in oO crisis, clearly we are 
_ World War I. Ever since the time, | bs : eae on a 9 a Worl 7 ‘of unemployment. This is the/any port of the world, the‘danger entering a peri 
after the markets of the world War t "Te gsi of ccsennglnnieey r major fear of the imperialist that of war will continue to exist. major political changes. True, this 
were all divided up, when capital- Paka ‘ proceed , ay ag ete has haunted them ever since the| It is necessary to say that the period of major po itical changes 
ism’s only “solution” to: its _ fils ss "ee -” “nate bg CtisIS end of World War I. — current sharp war danger m arrives when the greatest dangers 
lems lay in the perspective of re-' wag ¢ Se +e the U ted Meet} In the second place, something | features this entire period — in history usher forth from im- 
curring world wars for markets ee fv incies \d 'd re is happening to the imperialist;danger that is whipped up Pion = in its drive toward war, 
and conquest. Ever since the time’ “ - s thi Spe omination | aiiiance which was temporarily|a specific third world war directed and -economic disaster. 
of the birth of the socialist Soviet, through a third world war. pulled together around the slogan |against the USSR--will exist as/ But the outlook for im li- 
Union, after which capitalism was of “defense” against the so-called long as the neg gressive warjtical changes is also od by 
forced—very much against its will| NOW, I think it is important to|“red-menace”, and preparations forces, the most bellicose repre- this: n y: that the Pacey whe 
and despite.its use of force and note that imperialism, ‘although it|for war a inst the Soviet Union, |sentatives of Big Business, domi-|unleashed-.by imperialism “in such 
violence—to compete with a rising, did not achieve a meeeny and |China, and the people’s democra-|nate such a powerful government) unprecedented fashion have gen- 
now social order ‘that has ever-|relative stabilization parable | cies. This imperialist alliance = ‘as the government of the U. S.| erated the possibilities of a sw 
growjng attraction for. mankind, (te the period after World. War I,/ been shaken by the powerful pea * ing unity and fight-back- of 
Capitalism has been in a gen-|has stage ~ eae something, nev-| movement on a world scale, ere people.almost unlimited in breadth, 
eral crisis ever since, in the wake | ertheless, following World War II. |active peace sentiment of the peo- and unmatched in any 
’ First,-it succeeded, however tem-|ple of all countries, not least of period in history-. of ohet A 
vast and sweeping unity in defense 


of World War'I, there began the 
tremendous development: and up- ry, in rallying what was a very/all the anti-war anxiety of our 
surge of the national and colonial licorganize, disrupted world im-|owf people. of the nation and in- defense of 
liberation. movements. Ever since, | peria Camp around’ the still The alliance: has been ‘rocked the welfare of the people, defeat- 
as. an aftermath of World I, capi-ypowerful circles of the United also by a resurgence of imperialist ‘ing. the designs of the most pro- 
talism was confronted -with e| States, of Wall Street. rivalries in Asia, Eu Africa, fascist, pro-war circles of monop- 
chronic problem of permanent ow Secondly, it succeeded in re-|and the Middle East. T e weaken- oly—that is the outlook pes Bi marks 
employment, which could. only be|kindling the war danger. = It ing of the pro-war gang-up has, the period. we are entering. _It 
alleviated in periods of war and|brought to bear the military might|in turn, resulted in ‘a certain les- conception of war danger. For if | gives a great and 42 signifi- 
and intervention of the United!sening of international tension, |the. capacity of the peoples of the; cance to the crisis that is rapidly 
States te slow down the tempo of | which causes all the more panic in | world to curb and eventually rari 3g 08 Pe for - the. nation and 


preparations for war. 
* 
BAD ENOUGH after World'the peoples’ advance, an advance! the camp ¢ of reactionary monopoly the war danger is at a high point people. 


i 


tion. 


Therefore, the crisis that is ap- 
proaching | involves in the fullest 
sense the. defense of the nation it- 
self. And, for that matter, the de- 
fense of civilizetion. 3 


WHILE we very correctly em- 
phasize the present excellent op- 
portunities for bringing about a 
further lessening of international ; 
tension, there is another thing 
about the war danger that we 
cannot afford: to ignore. The idea 
of what a new war would mean 
in this day of the H-bémb has 


given a new, meaning to the very 


it is rapidly deteriorating. It’s the 


By SAMUEL SILLEN 


(CENSORSHIP takes many 
forms. You can label 
books or burn them. You can 
blacklist authors or jail them. 
Less dramatic, perhaps, but 


no less serious is the steady 
erosion of the public library sys- 
tem. This proud institution— 
brought into or a century ago 
by the working Glass movement 
—is in a real crisis today. It is 
being deliberately crippled by 
reaction. 
Slashing of library bu 
| usually comes under the hea oe 
of “economy.” But that’s by, no 
means, the whole story. The de- 
cline of the American public lib- 
rary reflects. the general atmos- 
phere in which, as playwright 
Robert -E. Sherwood recently la- 
,. mented, it seems “chic” to be 
‘illiterate. . 
A fresh example is the. attitude 
_ Of Congress to the . Library of 
. Congress. The House Appropria- 
, tions Committee has pruned the 
Library's half a million dollars: as 


ge Pe meg sponmsdist Jibyarians 


Starving Libraries 


more worried by the new defini- 


tion of the Library of Congress 


which the committee advanced. 
Heretofore the Library of Con- 
gress has been regarded as a-na- 


- tional library center for seholars. - 


Last year some 700,000 readers, 
writers and research workers 
‘used it facilities. Now.-the Ap- 
propriations: Committee declares 
the Library must. service mem- 
bers of Congress first and -“limit 
its services to that which can be 
furnished with the funds and 
staff available.” 
i we a 

- THIS POSITION ‘of the’ Eis- 
enhower Administyation shows a 
ccrass.contempt for the functions 
“ a library which; in better days, 


uired two million music items, 
ing original man 
from Bach’ to Gershwin—never, I 


~t ee © eerie 


‘ ‘been developin 
. The heavy w 


. tan ter Bepoklyn | 


a Eeaepaenl ep eiplday patel 


of its 49 branches will be closed 
every Thursday beginnin ang oy r 
Among other blessings of Brook- 
lyn’s “emergency economy plan” 
will be the ’alting of library serv- 
ices in hos itals—special _story 
hours for. children in. public hos- 
pitals will also be elimjnated. , 


This is not,.of course, the fault | 
of the librarians. but fi the Board | 
of Estimate which has turned a | 
deaf ear to all pleas to overcome 
the critical situation which has 
- for some time. 
load plus. low 


salaries paid. to library workers 
has led to a thirty percent in- 
crease in staff resignations since 
last June, it is pointed out by 
Francis R.-St. if chief libra. 


suspect, consulted by too mapy 


ton, sirosident of the Ausdeicon 
Library Association. One county 
out of six in this country has no 
public library of any kind. In 
1,500 counties the rural popula- 
tion has to come to the trading 
center where they may find. a 
one-room affair with no more 
than 500 volumes. 

® 


__MISS~LUDINGTON reports 
that some thirty million people 
in this. country do not have ac- 
cess to public library service. For 


oe anny 


another twenty million, service is | 


substandard. And no state reach- 


_.e$ for all its people what is con- 


sidered a minimum standard by 


the American. Library pots 
tion. The. total. annual tone 
of re t of the library: sy 


same pattern as. the attack on 


, “eggheads” and the trial of whe 


It is therefore understandable 
that librarians should have taken 
the lead last year in issuing the 
stifring manifesto on “The Free- 
dom to Read.” For the fight to 
defend the public library is clear- 


‘ly tied up : ebile the fight to - 


save education, science, reason 
against McCarthyism. , 

* Congress now has before it 
a. Library Service Bill.’ It is a 
modest enough measure, Heavens 
knows. Designed to promote 


' jibraries' in rural areas and com- 
munities’ with a population under 


2,500, ‘its estimated annual cost 
is five cents per that is, 
$7,500,000 yearly for five years. 


It’s a bill that should Be pale a 


orted, but it's 
ucket.. be - ae Aa as 


: than $1,000; 31 -per- “li 


“gout, $1,000 to $5,909. 
— 


ook hs kt 


“i you: can. see. how 


at 1 the “economy” talk 
C sipure” tas osinale tbsp wan 
. This situation is chronic!.Bat * 
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Pegler's Axe Gets Blunted 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
papermen ‘in America belong and 


‘whose name rang througholt 
this contest like « tolling bell ; 


reviewed a bi y on Broun 
back in 1949; said, amon 

other things, that Broun’s dea 

was hastened by Pegler’s veno- 
mous comments about him. In re- 
taliation, according to Pegler, he 
wrote the column and that result- 
ed in the suit. It is amazing how 


Many swipes with an axe one 


man can make in the space of 
one colurhn: Reynolds was a cow- 
ard, he was a British gan- 
dist, he was a liar, a man of ques- 
tionable morals who went swim- 
ming in the nude, who 

to a widow on the way to her 


husband's funeral, and, as the ~ 


Romans used to say, horribile 
dictu, horrible to relate, he had 
sympathies for the Communists. 
Reynolds went to ‘a libei lawyer. 
ie * 

NOW I AM certain that a 


- quizzical smile must have played 


around the pale lips of Broun’s | 


ghost. Perhaps he pondered the 
reasons that made Pegler see in 
him the symbol of everything 
Pegler loathed. He must have 
mused over the line of a Pegler 
column quoted in the trial: “My 
hates give me more spiritual satis- 
factions than my friendships.” 
How apt a picture of the fascist 
sou"! Broun’s name was so prom- 
inent in this trial that the judge 
tuled the dead man was not in 
the dock. But Pegler had already 
snarled his abomination for the 
man who had defended Sacco 
aud Vanzetti, who had been ar- 
rested in the Amsterdam News 
strike for picketing, and who had 
insisted on the famous clause in 
the Constitution of the Guild, 


~ now known as the Broun clause, 


which says that no union broth- 
er may be expelled because of 
his political beliefs. 

Yes, there is much for which 
Pegler cap hate Broun, and the 
measure of Pegler’s criticism 
(how reminiscent of a little man 
near the microphone named 
Goebbels) can be guaged by Peg- 
ler's words to the jury describ- 
ing Broun as “filthy, unpressed 
and uncombed. He went around 


they loved their fellow men so 


well, men like Thomas Paine 
whom a later Tory named Teddy 
Roosevelt called a filthy little 
atheist. ) 

, * 

THERE ARE morals galore in 
this trial, not the least of which 
is this: find any quotation today 


. that speaks of human brother- 


hood, of. social justice, and the 
fascist - minded of today will 
recognize it as a Communist pre- 
cept. Truly, it is an accolade 
for the Communists; you will re- 
member how, several weeks ago, 
a Congressman described the 
quotations from the Pope's en- 
cyclical on the rights of the work- 


ingman as Communist. Some- ’ 


- the Communist line . . . it is 


1937) 


.” The source of the quota- 
A column of Pegler’s in 


a virtual banquet to feed upon, 


and every newspaperman, I sub- 
mit, should be thinkin 


hard. I 


have no particular brief for Rey- - 


nolds who has, since thé close of 
the war, tried to forget some of 
his very good words during it, 
and who has moved backward 
as fast as his long legs could go. 


To escapethe wrath of men. 


like Pegler (and McCarthy) his 
basso -has roared his anti-Com- 
munism into every ear which 
would listen: he has written ar- 
ticles and books to purge him- 
self. But it did not pay off. Peg- 
ler's column lost him his job on 
Collier’s where he had earned 
some $300.000 in the previous 17 
years. 

Now what if his name were 
not Quentin -Reynolds w 
uncle is Judge cctauaiah : 
honey? What if his name were 
Joe Doakes or to be more exact 
Owen Lattimore or Harry Bridges 
or any one of a thousand simi- 
lar, and who did not enjoy 
weighty friends in court or bi 
bags of dollars for. long leg 
suits? Suppose he were an ordi- 
nary working member of the 
American Newspaper Guild? 
What, I may ask, would be your 
fate if Pegler’s venom spurted 
your way? " 

It is a serious thought, and it 
should have serious considera- 
tion. Could it result in this con- 


clusion—Brother, it is past the» 


time to run, it is already past 
time to be silent. Isn't it high 
time to take your stand and say, 
as Heywood Broun once said, 
that there is no just law which 
decrees that a man, any man, 
must pay a penalty for his ideas? 
That, as the followers of John 
Huss said 300 years ago—gedan- 
ken sind frei—thoughts are free. 

And isnt there a document 
called the American Constitution 
whose very First Amendment 
says just that? 


CIO ON SLUMP 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the “gross national product” 
(all' the goods and services pro- 
duced in the U. S.) from $371 
billions to $357 billions. 


® Despite a 10 percent de- 
cline in production, and more 
than doubling of unemployment, 
profits for the first quarter of 
1954 ran seven percent above 
the same period a year ago. 
Dividends, tod, reached a new 


‘high. This was made possible 
by the increase in productivity . 


and cut in excess profits taxes. 
® The liquid assets of cor- 


‘porations (cash, government 


bonds ‘and other forms not tied 
up) stepped up from $42.8 bil- 
lion in 1945.to $52.9 billion last 
year. 3 

* 

THUS, LABOR can go back 
to any of the several wage-raise 
theories that have been ad- 
vanced from time to time—they 
all apply at today’s bargaining 
table: be it on the basis of 
“ability to pay,” productivity, 
increased cost of living, taxation 
of the pay envelope, or the view 
that increased mass consumption 
can block a depression. 

The CIO’s Economic Outlook 
also reminds unions that it was 
labor's inability to win higher 
wages in the 20's that caused 
the production vs. consumption 


lag that brought the ‘1929 de- 


pression, 

“In the 20’s labor was large- 
ly unorganized and lag of wages 
was almost inevitable,” the CIO 
analysis went on. “Today there 
are strong unions in nearly every 
basic industry, and collective 
bargaining provides 
for helping to distribute the 
gains of-rising productivity more 
fairly. Moreover, the gains won 
by unions also tend to spread to 
unorganized plants and — 
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Meeting Our Mal: Whitfield, 
Top Middle Distance Runner 


HIS GOAL—AN UNPARALLELED THIRD OLYMPIC VICTORY  ~ 


By STEVE MURDOCK 
STOCKTON, Calif. 

The world record holder and 
two-time Olympic champion 
shook his head and said, “I just 
didn’t have it tonight.” 

An hour before he had been 
‘beaten in the half mile run for 
the first time since June 23, 1951. 

Malvin Greston Whitfield, who 
will be 30 years old on Oct. 11, 
sat on a grassy bank under the 
lights at Baxter Stadium in Stock- 
ton and sought to evaluate his 
future. 

The man who-has been called 
the greatest middle distance run- 
ner the world has ever known, 
was momentarily discouraged but 
by no means considering retire- 
ment. 

He has his eyes on the 1956 
Olympic Games at Melbourne, 
Australia. His aim is to become 
the first man in the his of 
track and field ever to win three 
successive Olympic titles at 800 
meters, At the moment, he shares 
with Douglas Lowe of Britain the 
honor of having won that particu- 
lar gold medal in two Olympiads. 

* 


ON FRIDAY night, ary 4, 
at Compton, Calif., Whitfield ran 
the fastest half mile registered in 
the world this year, 1:49.8. 

That same Friday night at 
Compton, Wes Santee, the great 
Kansas star ran the second fast- 
est mile in history; 4:00.6. Satur- 
day Santee and Whitfield flew to 
Stockton to compete against each 
other in the half mile. 

The last time they had raced 
against each other at this distance 
was on July 17, 1953, at Turku, 
Finland. On that occasion Whit- 
field established the present 
world’s half mile. record of 
1:48.6. Santee was second in 
1:49.9. 

As a result, 6,000 persons were 
in the stands at Stockton despite 


| the fact that an unseasonal down- 


Rita drenched the track only an 
our before the meet. 

Shortly before 9 p.m. the run- 
ners , took their marks. 

John Nelson, au ineligible run- 
ner from the University of Cali- 
fornia, set the pace throughout 
the first quarter mile. He was 
clocked in 55-seconds, slow by 
championship standards. 

Then Whitfield, whom Red 
Smith of the New York Herald 
Tribune called “the smoothest, 
most glossily graceful and most 
intelligently conditioned athlete 
in the world,” forged into the 
lead. 

He swept. down the back- 
stretch of the wet clay track 
with that floating, relaxed stride 
that has elicited admiration from 
track and field enthusiasts -the 
world over. 

But close at his heels was the 
tall, short-striding Kansan, San- 
tee. 

As they. came off the last turn 
into the long straightaway in 
front of the grandstand, the 
crowd surged to its feet. Santee 
came up to Whitfield’s shoulder. 
A roar echoed out into the June 
night as the two great cham- 
pions started their battle for the 
tape 125. yards away at the end 
of the stretch. : 

For perhaps 50 yards they 
raced stride for stride, each fight- 
ing with the experience born df 
many races to extract from the 
clash the maximum in adrenalin- 
producing “lift” without sacrific- 
ing an iota of running form ef- 
ficiency. ) 

Then Santee, who had some- 
how managed to sleep-14 hours 
out. of the previous 24; forged 
into the lead. The ace 
had the veteran world champion 
collared, and Whitfield knew it. 


‘The. Olympic (Winner ‘eased ‘up, 
vand Santos! stopped: the‘ watches 


in 1:50 flat as he swept across\the 
finish line six yards to the good 
with Spurrier third, Carlin fourth 
and Nelson fifth. Santee, give or 
take a second, had managed to 
put together 
quarters, 

“I ran my race at Compton,” 
said Whitfield. “I just didn't have 
it tonight to come back, especi- 
ally against a - like Santee.” 


THE LAST time anyone had 
broken a tape ahead of Whit- 
field in a half mile was in a heat 
at the AAU championships in 
Berkeley early on afternoon 
of June 23, 1951. In that case; 


with nothing except qualification ' 


for the finals at stake, Joe Deady 
of Georgetown was awarded an 
eyelash decision over Marvelous 


Mal. 
The man who had beaten 


every great challenger of his time - 


from 1948 to the present over 
distances ranging from 440 yards 
to 1,000 yards and who has en- 
tertained hopes of becoming a 
great miler, indicated he is re- 
vising his plans somewhat to meet 
the demands of age. 

He said he’s giving up his 
idea of switching to the mile. 
Among other things, he said, he 
doesn’t have the necessary time 
to train for the longer race. He 
works as a cosmetic salesman and 
gets to practice an average of 
three times a week. ~ : 

Unlike 1948 and 1952, whe 
he made the U. S. Olympic team 
in both the 400 and 800 meters, 
Whitfield said he will confine 
himself to the 800°in 1956. 

He definitely hopes to add 
Australia to the list of nations 
in which he has run. He has al- 
ready raced in such cities as Lon- 
don, Paris, Dublin, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Helsinki, Prague, Vienna, 
Berlin, Athens, Istanbul, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Tokyo. and 
such remote Finnish hamlets as 
Katowice and Lahti near the 


~ Arctic Circle. 


Since only a week before he 
was quoted in the Hearst press 
as saying the admission of China 
to the Olympic Games was —_ 
to argument,” he was asked 
Saturday if he considered. inter- 
national sports competition. help- 
ed in easing world tensions, 

His reply was in the affirma- 
tive. It has been his experience, 


two 55-second . 


closest second place 


} has 1 
oR 


NL. POWER, 
IT SAYS HERE 


Who's going to win the Allstar 
Game Tuesday in Cleveland? 
The Worker predicts‘a fifth 


straight victory for the National, 
on greater power. By the yay, 
we heartily agree, with the fan 
vote (almost 4% million bal- 
lots were cast for the eight start- 
ing places' on each team. In fact, 
the American League team came 
out just as we voted. In the Na- 
tional, we had Hodges at first 
and Reese at short instead of 
Kluszewski-and Dark, but wont 
argue too hard. Hodges was the 
nisher in 
the“ voting, even closer than 
Willie Mays came to Duke Sni- 
der in centerfield. 

_ The National has. the greater 


long range power. On the AL. 


team there are Rosen, Mantle, 
Berra and Boone as home run 
threats’ those who hit them of- 
ten. The National has six in ‘this 
category, Musial, Campanella, 
Kluszewski, Snider, and Jablon- 
ski, and their total is much high- 
er. And in reserve, ready to go 
in, will be Willie Mays, w! 


s_ hit, mapy, more, than, 


aenetintien 


he said, that the athletes “always 
get along.” He said it’s the “poli. 
ticians” who _ ‘tthe trouble. 


THERE can be no denying 
his own ‘role as an international 
aznbassador of goodwill, despite 
the efforts of AAU moguls in this 
country to charge him with de- 
manding excessive expense 
money and too costly prizes while 
touring Europe last summer. 

Jesse Abramson, writing in the 


current (July) issue of Sports 


magazine, brands the charge as 
a ny He charges, as others 
have, that this was a device to 
prevent Whitfield from winning 
the Sullivan Award, given each 
year by the AAU to the ‘amateur 


athelete who by performance, ex- 
ample and g influence, did 


most to advance the cause of 


good - sportsmanship during the 
year. 

The award has never been 
given to a Negro, and Whitfield, 
who had his greatest year in 
1953, announced publicly he 
wanted to see this jimcrow 
barrier broken. 

“Actually,” writes Abramson 
of the expense account charges, 
“Whitfield. was not brought on- 
to the AAU carpet, never form- 
ally charged with any violations, 
was left free to continue his ama- 
teur running, and, when it was 
too late, was cleared by the 
AAU.” | 

Abramson lays the denial of 
the Sullivan Award to Whitfield 
squarely at the door of Avery 
Brundage, president of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee and 
chairman of the AAU’s Sullivan 


‘Award Committee. 
He describes Brundage as “un- | 


compromising in his espousal of 


lily-whité, simon-pure amateur- _ 
points out that AAU 


ism,” but 
officials were not the least bit re- 
luctant about using Whitfield’s 
ability to draw the customers to 
track meets. | : 

Whitfield asked Saturday night 
if he still entertains hopes of 
breaking the Sullivan Award jim- 
crow barrier, said, “I haven’t had 
a good enough year this year.” 

eminded that the award went 
last year to Major Sammy Lee, 
Olympic diver who didn’t com- 
pete in a single event in 1953. 
Whitfield called attention to the 
tremendous track and field ac- 
complishments made this year by 
two. white athletes, Santee and 
Shot Putter Parry O'Brien. 

He made it clear that he thinks 
Santee and O’Brien are more de- 
serving of the award this year. 

Meanwhile, Whitfield has 
made another contribution to the 
fight against jimcrow in sports, 

is year he’s wearing the blue 

of the Los Angeles Ath- 


: y 
letic Club, the first Negro ever 


to represent that swank institu- 
tion. 

Whitfield interrupted the talk 
to hail Jim. Jackson, the amazing 
18-year-old Negro sprinter from. 
Alameda high school who was 
voted the outstanding uthlete of 
the PA championships for his 9.6 
and 20.8 times in winning the 


| Joba.’ Woodruff 
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On ‘Modern Art’ 


Dear Editor: . 
I have just mailed the follow- 
ing letter to my 12-year-old sis- 
ter who wrote me about her in- 
terest in “modern ert.” Perhaps it 
will be of some interest to your 
readers. 
“Dear Gwendy: . 


“I was very glad to get your 
letter and your drawings. It 
seems to me that you have a real 
interest in drawing and painting, 
and considerable talent as well. 
“However, I. don’t think that 
you should waste your talent with 
‘modern art. There was a time 
when I was very. interested in so- 
called» ‘modern. art,’ but later 
when I learned more about the 
real purpose which art should 
serve, I realized that the absurd, 
silly things which go under the 
named of ‘modern art’ are really 
not worthy of our time and en- 
ergy. Such ‘art’ does not picture 
the real, pies ee yy i om 
live. It is u y p 
(calling themselves ‘artists’ who 
are afraid of the truth. 
' “But Gwendy, those of us who 

look forward to a new and bet- 
ter world, and who want to work 
to make that better world come 
as soon as possible—we are not 
afraid of reality and truth be- 


cause we see all around as the 


signs of the new life which will 

egin for-us some day soon. It is 
the duty of the true artist to paint 
the real, everyday life of the peo- 
ple around him or her: the heart- 
ache of the mothers and fathers 
whose sons are taken away to 
fight a rich man’s war; the man 
out of a job whose family goes 
hun at the same time that 
milk is being dumped into ditch- 
es and potatoes are being plow- 
ed under or fed to hogs, just so 
that the subjects for the true ar- 
tist, not because of a morbid 
curiosity about people's suffering 
but because the artist wants to 
show how unjust, how unfair, 


how completely unnecessary all 
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CHICAGO. _ 
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this suffering is, In this way the 


artist helps to. point the way to . 
‘the. futuré,” By revealing “the 
faults, the bad things, in the 


world today, he s that 
changes should be ma ty 
order to reveal these faults best, 
so that everyone can understand, 
the artist must make his pictures 
true-to-life. That is why I think 
you should not waste your time 
and talent with ’modern art.’” 
C. A. 


‘ Dear Editor: 


Fee \ 
A New Pamphlet 


Series 


A NEW SERIES of pamphlets 


dealing. with the life-and-death 
questions of the day, has been 
launched by International Pub- 
lishers. 

The new series is in line with 
one tens of thousands of readers 
will remember, the old Interna- 
tional Pamphlet -series which 
were initiated in the 1930s. In- 
ternational pioneered in writings 
on economic and social relations: 
almost 50 titles were published. 
They included pamphlets. of la- 
bor and economic conditions, the 
Negro people, foreign - affairs, 
cultural matters, as well as other 


subjects of importance. The New _ 


Pamphlet series will similarly be 


“of broad range. Labor Research« But you, ‘we 


Association is coHaborating in the 
preparations, 

The titles “The Income Revo- 
lution” by Victor Perlo and “Bil- 
lionaire Corporations,” by the 
staff of Labor Research Associ- 
ates, have already come off the 
press. Some of the forthcoming 
titles include “Apologists for 
Monopoly,” arguing against the 
economists who de-emphsize mo- 
nopolies and their role: “Peace 
and Jobs” exposing the theory 
that peace means crisis and pre- 
senting a positive program for a 
peace economy; “Foreign Invest- 
ments,” showing the recent in- 
roads of the United States into 
the economy of other countries; 
and “The Labor Movement in 
the South Under Slavery,” by 
Heibert Aptheker, setting: the 
record straight on the positive 
role of labor in that period. In ad- 
dition; there will a special 
series of pamphlets on U.S. re- 
lations with the countries of Latin 
America and Asia. 


a 
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Liked North 


On Chess Players 
PARK RIDGE, I.. 
Dear Editor: 
I have been wanting to write 
you for some time to tell you 


-_-—_ 


Your Health 


_ ~~, ‘ 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


WE KNOW a woman who can 
read three languages. But she 
cant read a fever theromoeter 
to save her soul! She is confused 
by the difference between mouth 
and rectal temperature; when to 
take temperature; and what it 
all means. Or maybe she can’t see 
_ why it isso important. 

The first thing to realize is 
. that the human y is like a 


walking furnace. Your body 


burns up to 2,500 calories (units 
of heat) a day, enough heat to 
bring +25 quarts of water to a 
boiling point. A closed room 
with three people becomes warm, 
as if there were a stove in action. 
The remarkable fact. that your 
body has maintained an average 
temperature of 98.6 degrees for 
years, unaffected by any external 
influence, is a wonderful 
plishment of nature. This , call- 
ed temperature regulation. 

The brain has a center that 
_ regulates your body temperature. 
“Goose flesh” shivering are 
the bodys methods of raising 


your temperqture when you are): 
% 


Tae... 


cold. In reverse, when you are 
too hot, you perspire, which helps 
cool your body. All this is nor- 
mal temperature regulation in the 
healthy person. But sometimes 
body temperature goes up not 
simply becausé- it's getting cold. 
It may rise to figat off invading 
germs, to kill ie. 

MANY diseases are accom- 
panied by increase of tempera- 
ture, which his called fever. In 
fact, fever is such a frequent 
accompanying symptom of many 
diseases that measuring tempera- 


ture is one of the means by whic 


illness may be detected. The way 


the temperature goes up and 
down may also disclose impor- 
tant facts about the condition. 
Therefore, when you feel ill you 
should take your temperature. 
The. temperature of different 
spb of the body varies slightly. 
ectal temperature is likely to be 
registered most accurately. It is 
therefore preferable to take tem- 
perature rectally whenever pos- 


sible. The rectal thermometer, 


use it goes deeper into the 
| Y> ‘yegisters Over: a 


on een bs : w.rBi: 


full devii; Is quite 1@asy, 


f 


how much I Jook forward to Jos- 
eph North’s articles in the Work- 


er, this last one on the chess play- 


times brings me to tears majesti- 
cally. My best hop 
will come 


larger. consideration. 


Millay on Peace 
BROOKLYN. 


Somehow. I didn’t expect to 
find material for “Peace Note- 
book” in the New York Times 
book section—and from a nation- 
ally known poet like” Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. I guess youd 
say there’s only,a glimmer of 
hope here, but its a glimmer, 
and she did recognize that its 
up to us “to lear to grow the 


- grain” to nowrish peace. It’s from 


the May 30 Times, Page 2, of 
the Book Review section, 
SONG 

Beautiful Dove, come back to us 
in April: 

You could not over-winter on 
our world, é 

Fly to some milder planet until 
Springtime; | 

Return with olive in your claws 
uncurled. : 


Leave te to shrikes and ravens 
until springtime; 
We let them find their food as 
best they mei é 
o not grow the 
grain you feed on: 


you stay. 
But oh, April, from some balmier 


climate 

Come back to us, be with us in 
the spring! 

If we can learn to grow the grain 
you feed on. 

You might be happy here: might 
even sing. . 


-Edna St. Vincent Millay in 
“Mine the Harvest” Harper and 


Bros. 


On the Beam 


The threat against unions as 
a whole in the Brow- 
nell bills is that the Attorney 
General would be empowered 
by full force of ‘government to 
order a union to “dissolve, liqui- 
date and wind up” on the pre- 
text it was “Communist infil- 
trated” or a threat to “national 
security.” We have learned the 


‘hard way that. the only: way a 


union ... can try to prove it 
wasnt or isn't “Communist in- 
filtrated” would be by electing 
officers and accepting’ policies 
and a ceeniiaalnal by gen- 
erals, politicians, the _Depart- 
ment of Justice, etc. | 
The ILWU Dispatcher. 


gree higher than it would else- 
where. A good point to remem- 


ber when you report a tempera- 
ture to your doctor it to tell 


him what the temperature is, and 


* then add “by mouth” or “by 


rectum.” 

The only difference between 
the mouth and rectal thermome- 
ter is the shape of the bulb. The 
short round bulb in general in- 
dicates the rectal thermometer. 
The longer, more pointed one is 
for quicker. warming in the 
mouth. Perhaps the best to have 
is a “stubby” model which may 
be used orally or Yectally. The 
markings on both kinds of ther- 
mometer are exactly the same, 
and do not allow for the differ- 
ence of temperature between the 
mouth and rectum. 

Most thermometers are engrav- 


“ed similarly. They have a long 


mark for each de and a short 
mark for each fifth of a degree. 
Only the even degrees, 94, 96, 
98, 100, 102,104; are n 
on the thermometer, because of 
lack of space. There is an arrow 
pointing to the “normal mark,” 
98.6 degrees. Many thermome- 
ters are marked in-red.above the 


normal point. 


- 


ers brought-me actually to it | 
comes through always and some- 
for you, we — 
Woy 
is” ~ to oster's: . 
sale always Mg 8 | 


And will you starve among us, if 


Summer Stains 

Stains from cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums, soft drinks and 
m may set and darken in 
the strong summer sun. So. take 
a few simple precautions when 
youre picnicking and save on 
clothes. : 

Give such stains first aid im- 
mediately by sponging with cold 


water while they are moist and . 


fresh. If any traces,remain, they 
may be treated by rubbing gly- 
cerine or soapless shampoo into 
the stain and then sponging with 
cold water. A few drops of vin- 
egar may help, t 


after the glycefine or sham- 
poo treatment and then rinse 
thorougitly with cool water. 

Never use soap or heat of 
any kind until the stain has been 
removed ' 


Other stains, if exposed to the 
sun, may be made more difficult 
to remove. Grease, for example, 
may penetrate fabric more deep- 
ly if heated by the sun. E 
milk and meat stains may a 
be, cooked into fabric by hot 


e. 


Ice Cream Stains 


Ice cream, children and sum- 
mer seem to go together. But 
spills are frequent and it is best 
to know how to treat them. 

Ice cream. stains contain milk 
of cream, sugar, sometimes egg 
and sometimes coloring. To re- 


move a fresh stain from wash-, 


able material, sponge the gar- 
ment with cold or lukewarm 
water and then wash in warm 
soapsuds. This works best if the 
ice cream contains no highly 
colored fruit or chocolate. 

On material that is not wash- 
able, sponge with a commercial 

eaning fluid to remove the 

easy part of the stain. Follow 
Sirecti ions on the container. Use 
it out of doors or in a well-venti- 
lated room for the fumes may 
be toxic or inflammable. Let the 
fabric dry, then sponge with 
cold water to remove any stains 
from the egg and sugar in the 
ice cream.- 

If the stain is not removed 
completely, follow with a pepsin 
treatment. You can buy pepsin 
at the drug store. First sponge 
thé stain with sg ask Je 
sprinkle in on the dampen 
stain ak Vet it stand for half 
an hour. Brush it off and rinse 
the spot well. For best results, 
be sure the material is free from 


soap and other alkali before ap- 


, when appli- winter meals, 


top. Sea 


patio: 


plying the pepsin, 


Home methods of treating 
other stains that children are 
likely to eneounter— fruits and 


berries, €gg, chocolate and co-— 


coa, codliver oil, green grass, 


‘candy and chewing gum—are 


discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1474, “Stain Removal , from 
Fabfics,” Home Methods. Single 
copies aré free on request from 


-the Office of Information, U, S. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C, 


Melon Pickle 


If you have made watermelon 
pickle every summer, to pep up 
i may want to 


water (1 i 
calcium oxide, purchased at 
drugstore in 2 quarts water); 1 
stick cinnamon about $3 inches 
long; 1 tab whole cloves; 
1 tablespoon whole allspice; 1 
small piece ginger root; 2 cups, 
vinegar; 1 quart water; 2 pounds 
(4 cups ) sugar. 

To make: Soak the poe 
cantaloupe an hour in the lime- 
water and drain. Cover with 
fresh water and cook until tender 
—about 20 minutes. Let stand 
overnight in cooking water in a 
cool and drain. Tie the 
spices in a thin cloth. Put them 
into a kettle with’vinegar, water 
and sugar, bring to a boil. 

Add cantaloupe and boil gent- 
ly 30 minutes. Let stand over- 
night. Cook again about 20 min- 
utes, or until the melon looks 
clear or translucent, and the 
sirup is fairly thick. Pack the 
pickle in clean jars and pour in 
sate ing the jars to the 


knack. Thermometers are usually 
somewhat triangular in shape, 
with one edge sharper than the 


rest. This sharp edge should point 


toward you. In this position the 
marks of the degrees are above 
and the numbers are below. Be- 
tween them is the space where 
the mercury shows. Roll the ther- 
mometer between your fingers 
very slightly until you see the 
band of mercury. 
ture is indicated by the point at 
which the mercury stops. Don’t 
worry about the fractions of de- 


grees. pa 
The mercury of a thermometer 


always remains at the tempera- 


measured until it is shaken 
wn. Therefore, this must be 
done before another temperature 


is taken,. It should be shaken — 
umbered down to 96 degrees or below, and - 
avoid jarring or bumping it. It 


should remain in position at least 


three minutes when temperature: 


is taken. Clean it with soap and 
cold water; hot water may ruin 


it. Wipe it thoroughly, And it’s 


The tempera-. 


, fillin 
tight. 


eeeoeeoeweesee#ee#ewvs? ® 


Wa good idea to keep it away from 
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Lumber Strikers Build Unity | T BLOW AWAY. 


- (Continued from Page 2) 
er, summer it up on the picketline 
at Scott Paper Co.’s Soundview 
Division: 

“It’s the only way we'll get any- 
thing. It should have been that 
way a long time 20%: | 


AT IWA STRIKE and union 
~ headquarters, strike committeemen 
outlined a picture of closely co- 
ordinated action between the L. 
S. W. Everett council and a whole 
number of FWA logging and saw- 
mill locals. fees 
Sharing responsibility for pick- 
eting the Weyerhaeuser pup and 
r operations, Jor example, are 
AFL Sancedienls areal 1845 and 
these IWA locals: Sedro-Woolley 
Local 23-75; Everett Local 23- 


101; Vail Local 23-191; Sultan| 


Local 28-98; Enumclaw Local 93- 
157, and Everett Boommen’s Local 
11-132. < 

‘At Everett mills and Snohomish 
county logging camps, picketlines 
are the responsibility of locals hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Strike leaders report that a num- 
ber of AFL and IWA small and 
medium-sized operations settled at 
the outset for the full 12% cents. 
The rest of the camps and mills 
are down tight. : 

AS THE L. S. W. STRIKE bul- 
letin (posted among other places 
on the IWA bulletin board) said: 
“NO wage settlements have been 
made by any.of our local unions 
and district councils for LESS than 
12% cents an hour and NONE 
of our locals on strike have return- 
ed to work without ‘a wage in- 


| crew, 


; 


| 


which has heen working 
vértime and ignoring the picket- 
lines, « However, it is reported 
these people are “very unpopular’ 
in their own union. 

Teamsters ‘respected. picketlines 
in many instances even after order- 

by Jim Blue, local IBT official, 
to cross. They are important since 
Weyerhaeuser has been grinding 
chips in Mill “A” and_ trucking 
them to its Kraft Mill in an at: 
tempt to apeanan sm: uate there. 


IT IS UNOFFICIALLY but re- 
liably reported that International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union dockers won't touch 
hot pulp and paper if the com- 
panies attempt to move it by ship 
through picketlines. 

The impact of the picket line on 
the two big’ Weyerhaeuser pulp 
and paper operations and on Scott 
Paper may be seen from this sum- 
mary of the situation: 

® The Kraft Mill on the Snoho- 
mish River near the Marysville 
Bridge has been down since the 
strike. The union has agreed to let 
maintenance men through for boil- 
er repair. | 

® Mill “A” was reported pre- 
pared to shut down “for repairs” 
this week—an unheard of step, if 
the report is accurate. 

® Scott Paper is said to be go- 
ing down “for vacation and re- 
pairs’ this week, the first time that 
has happened in many years. 

As with such operations in other 
parts of Western Washington, the 
pulp and paper mills here are of 
central importance. in bringing 
pressure on strike-bound compa- 
nies. Woodworkers estimate p 


crease. 

The strike bulleting adds these 
slogans: 

Don't Split Our Unions Ap 
(LSW-IWA). 

Don't Start Back to Work Move- 


ments. 
irculate Strike-Breaking 


Don't C 
Petitions. : 

Already we have proof that 
United Action Pays! 

Over the Fourth of July week- 
end steps were taken to tighten 
up the picket lines around three 
big mills where the AFL Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers and AFL Paper 
Makers have jurisdiction. ‘These 


‘new crest of AFL-CIO unity be- 


and paper makes up at least ha 
of Weyerhaeuser’s Snohomish’ 

unty operations, and the half on 
which there is the highest rate 


of profit by far. 
* 


-THERE’S A HISTORY to the 


ing solidified here. For several 
years leaders of the two unions 
have had working relations on 
common problems. The IWA and 
LSW have been represented in 
such labor bodies as the Snohom- 
ish County Full Employment 
Council. There was far less fric- 


mills are Weyerhaeusers Mill “A” 


and Kraft Mill, and Scott Paper's) 25 _ 
action began to shape up months 


ago. 


Soundview Division. 

As at Rayonier's Hoquiam pulp 
mill, the Everett AFL pulp and 
paper workers generally respected 
picketlines until their union off- 
cials ordered them to return to 
their jobs. 


WHILE IT MAY be inipossible, 
at least in the immediate future, 
to. k these workers from re- 
] crossing the lines to hold 
their jobs, the striking unions have 
a good chance to cripple or shut 
down production in other ways. 

Friday evening picket boats 
were sent out on the water side of 
Mill “A” and Scott Paper. to halt 
- further tug tows of logs needed for 
emaycy WA It is expected mem- 

of the AFL Inland Boatmen’s 
Union will respect the waterborne 
pickets. 

Cooperation has been good from 
rank and file union switchmen, 
who hold the key to whether the 
picketed mills can bring in chem- 
icals, chips and short logs by rail.: 
The companies ~have been able 
to put together only one scab 


CLIP THIS NUMBER 


When you have accumulated 18 suc- 
eessive coupons — 3 weeks’ worth of 
Werkers and Daily Woerkers—you can 
get your pick of three major works of 
art and literature—just published—at 
balf price.. They are: 

e A new album of 10 splendid new 
recordings by Paul Rebeson—your price, 


@ Phillip Bonosky’s magnificent new 
— nevel, Burning Vailey~ 
@ Dr. W. E. B. DuBois’ “Souls of 
Black Folk,” reissued after a half cen- 
ef histery-making—$1.50. 
You can start teday. . 
seen NS eS es es ee ee he 
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tion here than most other areas 
as the necessity for joint strike 


Everywhere the logic of a great 
;common battle for common de- 
mands, in many places against 
common employers, is leading in- 
evitably toward closer working 
relations and overcoming employ- 
er-serving suspicions. - Thus far, 
Everett and Coos Bay, Ore., shape 
up as the two areas in which co- 
ordination has attained highest 
levels. 


GUATEMALA 


(Continued from Page 2) 
the putsch with a master-stroke of 
demagogy. It filed an anti-trust 
suit against United Fruit. 

United Fruit President Kenneth 
H. Redmond immediately entered 
into the spirit of the farce. Making 
believe. the Administration really 
meant business, Redmond hollered 
denials of the charges. “The Ad- 
ministration has stressed the im- 

rtance of private investment in 

a underdeveloped countries,” 
he said, “and yet the Department 
of Justice now seeks to penalize 
us for doing the very thing they 
desire us to do—investing far more 
than anyone else in Central Amer- 
ica. 


* 


DESPITE THE Brownell-Red- 
mond vaudeville act, nobody in 
\the United States or Latin America 
a propaganda move to help: the 
Administration cover up its com- 
plicity in the violent overthrow of 


ible enough to belive otherwise 
vs also have to swallow these 
a Se ar en et 


gpoly had never before. been 


took the anti-trust suit for more than| ~ 


a democratically constituted neigh-| , 
{boring government. Anyone gull- 


© That’ the United’ Fruit mon- 


Morgan and 14 other investment 
bankers, etc. eae 

® The only “civic” suits are 
used against trusts, protecting 
them even against a fine. 

® That the Administration is 
staffed to the ears with monopolists 
and the agents of monopolists. 

® That no monopolist has ever 
gone to jail for violation of anti- 
trust law; nor has any fine ever 
been more than could be recap- 
tured with a few hours of opera- 
tion; nor is the “dissolution” of a 
trust anything more than a book- 
keeping transaction. (Classic ex- 
amples of dissolution: Standard 
Oil and the American Tobacco Co. 
in 1911:) 


WITH THE PUTSCH apparent- 
ly victorious and Wall Street, the 
State Department and the Guate- 
malan quislings joining in the cel- 
ebration, certain questions remain 
unanswered: 

1. Has this shabby, cynical act 
of intervention . helped a single 


{Continued from Page 4) 


for ‘seating China, 


cu 

FOR the dismal (to Knowland) 
fact is that in the Geneva con- 
ferences, as reported by Thomas 
J. Hamilton in the New York 
Times (July 4, 54), “The Peking 
government, in its first appearance 


jon the world stage, has clearly 


won recognition in Western Eu- 


real government of China.” 

This was in no small part due 
to the actual power wielded by 
Chon, for his nation, with its 600 
million population, is the most 
populous on the globe. But it also 
reflected the stability of the Pek- 
ing government which after five 
years has demonstrated that it has 
the support and devotion of its 
people. In contrast, the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique (which holds 


island of Formosa behind the 
guns of the U. S., retains the sup- 
port of the island’s eight million 
population only by the clubs and. 


working man or woman in t | 
United States to live better, to feel 
more free and secure? | 

2. Ha: it increased the prestige 
and endeared the name of the: 
United: States to the 140 million 
people of Latin America? 

3. Since the top leaders of the 
AFL and CIO, and the Jengem. 
liberals of the New York Post an 
Americans For Democratic Action 
crowd fully supported the inter- 
vention, what will they do now 
that their efforts have helped erect 
another fascist dictatorship in Latin 
| America? 


(Continued from Pa ge 2) 
to one-half of the delegates pre- 


sent didn’t vote on the matter at 


all. 
The delegates fought also for 
deletion of a sentence in the-reso- 


' 


; 
; 
' 


bayonets of Chiang’s strongarm 
police. t : 


SEN. KNOWLAND'S angry ul- 
timatum evoked’a warm response 
immediately from the McCarthyite 
wing of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. | 

Subsequently, however, other 
Senators not ordinarily in the Mc- 
Carthy camp, joined forces with 
Knowland, including Sen. Lyndon 


ed to organize a workshop on Ne- 
gro working women at the 1955 
convention. And it was resolved 
to call a civil rights mobilization 
in Washington, D.C., “if and when 
financially expedient. . .” 

The convention did not overlook 
the fact that most states still have 
segregated national guard units, 
despite the Army's integration pro- 
gram. And a strong demand was 
indorsed : for the freedom of Lt. 
Leon Gilbert, a victim of racial 
segregation in Korea who was sen- 


lution on Kenya condemning “ex- 


treme : 
Mau. . .” It took the intervention 


of the West Coast leader, Charles 


methods of the Mau 


tenced to 20 years in prison after 
a death sentence was commuted. 
* 


HALLWAY CRITICS during 


Johnson — 
delegation, to keep the pharse in 
by a vote of 100 to 91. 

This year the delegates improv- 


Carthyism. “Under the banner of 
fighting Communism,” a section 
read, “McCarthyism aims to lead 


51 votes for his: 


| 


ed on last years’ resolution on Mc- 


the convention complained of the 
fact that the “workshops” permit- 
ted little discussion, since the pro- 
cedure is to have a report and only 
questions from the floor to be an- 
swered by a panel of “consult- 
ants.” It was pointed out that this 
'proceduré prevents most of the 


the nation to fascism.” And the issues dealt with in the resolutions 


resolution urged support of the 
resolutions of Senators Herbert 
Lehman and Ralph Flanders, aim- 
ed at removing Sen. McCarthy 
from his committee pos 
olution’ pledged the NAACP to 


t. The res-|from “labor men present against 


from being discussed previous to 
the resolutions committee’s draft- 
ing work. 

There were also complaints 


i 


being kept on the sidelines and 


join with all “democratic-minded 
Americans . . . to help our nation 
. « « to curb the inquisition and to 
guarantee full implementation of 
freédom of the press, speech, re- 
ligion, association and political be- 
lief for all citizens .. .” A few die- 
hards cpposed the anti-McCarthy- 
ism resolution, but to no avail. 
* 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, a res- 


not given roles in-the top policy- 
making bodies. These problems 
will no doubt seek resolution -in 
the 1955 convention to be held in 
Atlantic City, N.J. ~ 

Despite the intense heat, the un- 
solved problems and the sharp dif- 
ferences expressed within the con- 
vention, it- was the general con- 


Tt 


rope, as well as in Asia, as the 


China’s seat in UN) ruling the|tors, 


Johnson (D-Tex.) the Senate lead- 
er of the Democrats. “The Ameri- 
can people will refuse to support 
the ' if Communist China_be- 
comes a member,” he said. * 
On the other hand, three sena-. 
tors—Herbert Lehman (D-NY), J. 
William Fulbright (D-Ark.) and 
Wayne Morse (Ind—Ore.) warned 
against the dangerous concept that 
the U.S. might withdraw from UN 
land “go it alone” in its foreign 
policy without allies. ~ | 
Knowland’s attitude, said Morse, 
was like saying: “If I can’t have 
my way, I'll pick up my marbles 
go home.” Except, as Morse 
cautioned, it was not so simple. 
If we go it alone, he said, “we 
soon may find ourselves going it 
alone in a third world war.” 


Adlai Stevenson, titular head of 
the Democratic Party, made it 
clear that he, like the three sena- 
opposed seating China in the 
UN. But if US efforts to keep her 
‘out failed, to follow Knowland’s — 
course would be “foolish and dan- 
gerous. 


* 


SEN. KNOWLAND is not like- 
ly to be dissuaded by these sober 
heads because he is busy sawing 
and hammering the foreign policy 
planks of a political platform. It 
is on this platform that he and his 
“Asia First’ crowd want the Re- 
publican Party to stand and his 
speech is an opening gun in a 
struggle to win the GOP to his 
McCarthyite point of view. 

On Monday Knowland announc- 
ed some of his plans. He wants 
Congress to shut off all financial 
support to the UN if Peking wins 
a seat. 


Moreover, Knowland announced 
that he will seek to make the ad- 
mission of China into the UN an 
issue in the forthcoming elections. 


Knowland and many .column- 
ists and ‘editorial writers have 
reached the conclusion that public 
sentiment in the U.S. is profoundly 
opposed to seating the Peking gov- 
ernment in the UN. They believe 
that the voters will support Know- 
land on this issue. But their con- 
clusions are open to doubt, es- 
pecially when the people realize 
that Knowland’s course means 
pulling out of the one world organ- 
ization where international diff- 
erences may be settled by négoti- 
ations, thus leaving them to be 


decided on the battle field. 


Knowland might very well wake 
up some fine morning to find that 
the American people, faced with 
the choice between his course of 
isolation and war, or the “whatch- 
mucallit” of 15-year-old Kendrick 
Putnam, had indicated a _ rather 
strong preference for the position 
of the New Hampshire boy. 


Pegler Alibis 

NEW YORK — (FP) ~— On the 
stand here in a $500,000 libel suit 
brought by author Quentin Rey- 
nolds, columnist Westbrook Pegler. 


has two alibis for glaring contradic- 
tions in his testimony. One, he was 


census that this was the best in 
the 45 years since the Association 


olution was introduced and pass- 


was founded. 


“brainwashed”, and two, Reynolds 
‘attorney trapped him with “clever 
questions.” 7 
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WHY COFFEE ‘PRICES S OAR 


rigor weaacto yat gles of the Brazilian people for| dollar oil from the Caribbean 
pane of paying price on ote wages pag food. ; sold by U. S. companies to B 
Piro 


a charg at double the ‘base price. This 

— —- they are de-|is high, in comparison with past/ 000, almost all of it to U. S. cor- 

ep their buying] levels. But considering the history] porations, comes to over % the 

a ~ elo — 5 tors are| Of coffee prices, ucing coun-] total value of all Brazilian sales 
tries are entitled to get a high 


ere es of coffee to the ve ay S 
= sto eee eet carne price for awhile. Coffee prices tho fay 


A ti 1952 or 1953, de 
ni BER of oan anes a edie rat were pushed down to absurdly] high prices pre ioe then. 


urpris .| low ‘levels in depression periods.| 1952 it converted a son 
dire “pin Seine ney _ May 4 “of trade balance in merchandise with 


Ne he. ay vane “ fee he United Stat £ $244,000,000 
1930s, the export price for coffee) the Unit es O 
= grantees! ne é sent to the United States averaged into an overall deficit of around. 
a result of this pressure on the $300,000,000. 


— Sor pound. ss This - 
‘coffee market, wholesale prices on| less than the price paid in 
the New York exchange have ot % Ps gern Pie mb iy to homo 


oe before - Civil War 
dropped nine cents below their|though prices of most consumers 

port Bank of Washington to pa 
peak. The Big Seven, havin off its trade debt to New Y 


ving goods doubled or = re 7 

ted| interval. During Wor ar 

en gy ple of the pro when the U. S. government did| banks. It had to ease restrictions 

the other way, against the coffee] not put price ceilings on domestic] on operations of U. S. companies 
~sducing countries. a in Brazi!, further. increasing their 

3 . profit takings. Then the debts to 


farm products, it — an effec- 
rices at a 
Of course there are Brazilians| “V¢ ceiligg on coltee p 
level 40 percent below the 1929] New York banks outstripped the 
who profit from_ rising. coffee) fi $300,000,000 loan, and Z Banco 
do Brazil had to draw $135,000,- 


price. 
During the war, producing 

000 from its own “ye gga to pay 

off the remaining debts. 


countries could not import needed 
on the Export-Import Sek tes 


metals, machinery and_ vehicles 

from the United States or Europe. 

They had to save up the proceeds|come due beginning in September) 
of this year, and already Brazil has 
-been forced to arrange a slow- 


from low-priced ¢offee in order to 
replace worm-out stocks of metal 

down in payments, because of the 
‘lack of financial resources. 


goods after the war. But when 
The drain by foreign corpora- 


these goods became available, it 
The main thing is that in raw) was at prices to the producing 
tions steadily weakens the Brazil- 
ian currency, From an official 


material producing ‘talers with} .ountries several times the pre-war 
a limited ae €r priceS| level. In the final accounting, the 
of export mate lead to rapid) transactions of World War Ii and| rate of 5.4 cents per cruzeiro, the 
inflation. Brazilian bankers and) j4tor years wound up with a truly! free market rate has declined dur- 
planters receive many more CTU-|fabylous mulcting of the coffee! ing post-war years to 1.84 cents 
zeiros (the Brazilian money) for producing countries. They have/ per cruzeiro as of mid-June, with 
the higher-priced coffee. With) never really recovered from this! part of the decline occurring since 
this money they buy up real es- financial loss. the latest upsurge, in coffee prices 
tate,-and more of the available) 4; the price of coffee rose in|began. Every \detdealion means 
commodities. They buy expen-| jater years, $0 did the profits taken] higher living costs for the Brazilian 
sive cars from the United States,| out of’ producing countries by| people. The official Brazilian cost 
instead of everyday needs for the| United States corporations with in-|of living index by the end of 
people. Since Brazil has little pro-| vestments in these countries and in| 1953 was seven ti the 1938 
ductive capacity for food and con-| control of their foreign trade. level, and still rising. 
sumers goods, the supply doesn't} Jn 1952 Brazil paid over $200,-| ° All this represents a gross rob- 
rise with the demand, and ‘prices| 009,000 in freight and insurance |bery of the Brazilian people by 
of necessities are jacked up very! to foreign companies on imports} United States oil, steel, coffee, 
rapidly. from the United States, in addition| shipping, power, banking and 
Thus higher coffee’ prices h&ve|to about $150,000,000 in profits}other trusts. Compared with it, 
the high price we pay for coffee, 
in the United States pales into 


_prices, notably the “Big Four” Bra- 
zilian banks, and a handful of big 
planters and speculators. 

But: to the Brazilian people as 3 
whole, high coffee prices — 
acute misery. For one thing, cof- 
fee sells at retails in Brazil* for 
even more than in the United 
States. But that is 'the least of it. 


ificance. by the United Fruit eas sees and 
T CAN we do to assure} the State 
reasonable and stable coffee When we in the United States 
prices? One measure is to put/have sufficient~influence to pre- 
pressure on the government to vent such intervention, the peo- 
prevent profiteering here by U. S.| ples of Latin American countries 
coffee companies (and by the food will be able to establish truly in- 
trusts in general), But it is equally| dependent governments that can 
important to help the people of| break the grip of forei pions: 
producing countries obtain their} olies. Only then will peoples 
freedom from domination by for-|of producing countries “ime the 
eign corporations. The continuous fruits of their labors. Only psi 
ruin of Latin American countries) will they, and not the U. S. cor- 
is made possible only by the ex-| porations, get the money we iste 
istence of unpopular and servile| for imported coffee and other raw 
governments. These governments) materials. Only then will it be 
are placed in power or retain pow- ible for the people in these 
er thanks to U. S. armaments and| countries to build ‘their industries 
military advisers, in exchange for) and raise their living- standards. 
their many services to U. S. cor-| Then we in the United States 
porate interests. ‘}can be assured of stable coffee . 
Sometimes U. S. Government! prices which provide a reasonable 
intervention is quiet and beneath| return to the producers, but cut 
the surface. At other times it be-| out speculation and proliteering 
comes quite brazen, as in the pres-| by the giant middleman corpora- 
ent invasion of Guatemala inspired] tions. 


insi 


meant lower living standards, and/| and other service charges on U. S. 
a marked increase of the strug-!/ investments, and $180,000,000 for 


CHESS | 


(Continued from Page 5) - 
lar Moscow championship tour- 
nament was held at the very time|; 


?»% 


ture of Communists. But even 
more serious is the fact that the 
movement of food collection /- 
which Communists sparked in 


1950 quickly spread to scores of 
areas in the country with pro- 


young Americans whose record | 
in this tournament has given rise 
to the conclusion that the future 
of American chess lies in its youth, 
has, he told me, written a novel, 
which is awaiting publication. It 
is called “Journey Into Loneliness.” 


TIME TO TALK ABOUT UNITY 


With at least 70 AFL and 30 in the CIO as between the two 
CIO unions putting the no-raid major labor organizations. When" 
pact into effect this week it is the time for merger comes, as 


time to start talking about the we feel sure-® myost, the’ pro- - 


' grow in an atmosphere of hysteria 


Hitler's bombers were trying to 
destroy the city. 
Here in New York it was con- 
sidered a remarkable thing, even 
a “queer thinz, that 1,000 people 
should gather to watch a chess 
tournament. But in Leningrad, in 
1939, for example, the tournament 
room was filled with 4,000 people, 
and the overflow crowd filled the 
street outsi.le; stopping traffic, to 


watch a chessboa hung on ‘the 
outside of the building. 


How silly, then, is Reshevsky’s 
contention; in a piece in the N. Y. 


it will be exciting and full of sur- 
prises. 


about, and I don’t know what the 
title intended to mean, but de- 
spite the widening interest in U.S. 
in chess, it is still true that a 
career in this game in our country 
remains, 
into loneliness.” 


| wheve chess masters are surround- 
_led with the love and admiration 
of millions of their fellow-citizens. 


If the novel is like his playing, 


I don't know what the novel is 


as of now, a “jotirney 


Not so in the Soviet Union, 


Times, that the Soviet government 
trained a chess team as part of 
some kind of cold war propaganda. 

Modern chess skill, demanding 
cool thinking, constant self-criti- 
Cism, passionate interest, cannot 


and compulsion. 


IT IS to the credit of American 
players that they were able indivi- 
dually to develop the cool tem- 
perament necessary to chess ‘cham- 
pions, despite the war fever so 
assiduously cultivated by the poli- 
ticians and publishers in our coun- 
try. Robert Byrne, who distin- 
guished himself by drawing three 
games with Kotov, is a graduate 
student in Philosophy. He -told me 
he was a neo-Aristotelian and 
admired the works of Paul Weiss, 
a pupil of the late Prof. Morris 
Raphael Cohen. 

asked him whetlier his studies 
in philosophy helped in chess. He 
thought the only help he got was 
that it gave him eq 


uanimity in tn) 
facing complicated chess situa- 


find. im the dynamic calm of a So- 
ist} dele ding! #* future 


COALTOWN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


arent: unions and some 
rther to the right bearing the 
main burden of gollections of 
scores of truckloads. The book 
leaves the reader with a feel- 
ing that no section of labor 
came to the support of the 
miners, 

If we guard against taking 
Heym’s description of mine 
union leaders in Goldsborough, 
as typical, and if we bear in 
mind that the Communists and 


the left as a whole backed the. 


1950 mine strike, including, es- 
sentially the tactical line of the 
union, then Heym’s book is a 
fine Jabor novel that will be es- 
pecially noted for its realism and 
Bis | for the miner. 


time for establishing the labor 


unity toward which the pact is 
aimed. The issue which caused 

of AFL unions to split 
a ga | for the ClO—organizing 
the semi-skilled factory work- 
er into 
longer exists. The factories have 
been or ed and many AFL 
unions expanded to take 
in setni-skilled factory hands 
while the CIO has some craft 
unions. The clash of personali- 
ties was an important factor too 
but it always will be with us 
and is at present as strong or 
stronger among different fac- 


industrial « unions—no 


, tions within the AFL and with- A BiG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 


cess of amalzamation may not 
be so painful as some had fear- 
ed. .. . Labor unity will allow 
labor to spea much more effec- 
tively, for it will be speaking 
with one voice. : 


—Colarado Labor Advocate.. . 


—— 


p= 


a 


off: that strike—and it wasn't 
called off until the miners scored 
a big victory. It is not true to 
picture the strikers as out against 
the will of Lewis in 1950. In 
fact, although his hands were 
legally tied by Taft-Hartley, 
Lewis personally sent letters of 
= to all the groups—includ- 
some outstanding left groups 
t collected the food. 
"Whatever one may think of 
Lewis or other UMWA officials, 
in 1950 they led an historic 
struggle that won world ac- 
claim, They showed up the re- 
treat policy of other union 
leaders. 


* 


ANOTHER WEAKNESS is 
the way Heym pictures the Com- 
munist group that collected. food 
for the miners in Philadelphia. 
Jt is a group of middle-class in- 
tellectuals. The discussion . be- 

esman for the yen 
a school teacher) and 


ym &. SOMC- 


com 


Special Summer Offer-- 


TO ALL WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 
and oceasional DAILY WORKER READERS 


SPECIAL RATE during the two summer months only. 
*, One year Daily Worker sub for $8 


(Regular price is $12) 


* Two timely, exciting, just-published works of Daily ¥ Worker writers—Virginia 
Gardner’s “Story of the Rosenbergs,”’ and Joseph Starobin’s “Eye-witness in 
Indochina” — both for $1. They regularly sell for $1 each. 7 


(Add 20c for postage and mailing) 


(This offer holds for all DAILY WORKEP, subscribers) 


Get a DAILY WORKER sub yourself. Get after your shop-mates and friends to subscribe. - 


«If you plan to leave town for the summer, you can order your sub NOW, to take effect for 
: ee sdhencbartamictheledataatacatassis = S.0es ss s 
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A a neticinal eMac 
to_ discuss Communist policy in 
_the 1954 election campaign will 
be held Aug. 7 and 8 in New 
Yoke 2 pas’ Loahagptii; lest reek 
by Pettis Perry, chairman of the 
Comniunist National Election 
Campaign Committee. 

More than 150 delegates from 
20 states are expected. A public 
rally will open the conference Fri- 
day, Aug. 6. The meeting will be 
held at the auditorium -of the 
Yugoslav - American Home, 405 
West 41 St. 

The conference will discuss the 
outlook for the Congressional cam- 
~ paign and Communist candidacies 
in a number of localities on the 
basis of the widely-circulated new 
Draft Program of the Communist 


a 

conference is expected to 
indicate its position towards can- 
gore dt a lg 


ie its. own logilative program. 
Members of the campaign com- 
mittee, besides Perry, are: Otis 
Hood, 
Nusser, New Jersey; Steve Nelson 
and Thomas Nabried, Pennsylva-| 
nia; William Schneiderman, Cali- 
fornia; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
George Blake Chamey, George 
Watt, Alexander Trachten Al- 
bert F. Lannon, Arnold Jo 
and Simon W. Gerson, New York. 
Trachtenberg is treasurer and 
—_ is secretary of the com- 


- Fought Wrong War, It Says Here. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the Army during the war. Exhibit 
One put out. by the Jenner Com- 
mittee: An excerpt from an Army 
fact sheet, dated April 7, 1945, 
entitled “Our Ally China.” Hear 
the terrible words: \ 

. the Chinese ‘Communists’ 
are not like those in America, 
merely a small minority. With the 
sole exception of ee it-| 
self, they are easily China’s most 
important single political group. 


nannies 


RESERVE THIS DATE !! 
Communist Patty 


National Election 
Campaign Rally 


° Prominent Speakers and 
Candidates 


* Cultural Program 
| on 
FRI., AUG. 6, 8 P.M. 
at 
YUGOSLAY AMERICAN 


HOME 
405 West 41 Street, N.Y. 


Admission 50c 


| and the Communists advocated 


They exercise almost inJependent 
control over many parts of North 
China, where they have been re- 
sponsible for ean of the con- 


tinuing guerrilla activity against! 
the Japanese.” 

Then, if such information is “as- 
tonishing,” to use the words of 
the Jenner. Committee release, they 
| were just bowled over by the 

“treason” of the following excerpt! 
from the Army fact sheet: 

“The issue in China is not so 
‘much the tension that exists be- 
tween the National Government 
land the Chinese ‘Communists’ as 
it is between those elements within 
‘each camp who place their 
sonal prestige, ideas, and ambitions 
ahead of wining the war.” 

Ah, there’s the real crime. Talk- 
|ing about “winning the war.” That 
jall these New Dealers, and Com- 
‘munists, and “Pinkoes” wanted—to 


f 


‘win the war. That shows they were 
traitors alright. 


| THEY'RE REWRITING history 


over in Senate Office Bldg., Room 
457, where the Jenner Committee 
is uncovering the way Roosevelt 


“winning the war.” They're rewrit- 
ing history to read that America’s/ 


~~ eo 


For the Cold Facts ... 
For Refreshing Clarity 


For ae sree Know- 
~How . 


Study This Summer 
Figs 3 are 
J efferson School 


Classes include: 
Coalition Politics and The 1954 
Elections 


- 


_ © Economie Crisis 
Male Supremacy and The | 
| Working Class 


Dialectical Materialism and 
The Arts . 


Seviet Life 
Classes 


July 32 to August 12: 
REGISTER NOW 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
of SOCIAL SCIENCE 
575 Avenue of, the Americas | 


st 16° St.) 
Now Tek #1 ° " WA 9-1600 


~, 


’ 


| 


| . WASHINGTON-(FP).— While 
the Senate was passing the $29 


enemies were Roosevelt and Rus- 
sia and the Chinese Communists. 
Our friends were the champion 
anti-Communist crusaders of all 


solini and Franco. That's why the 
Army burned those books as far 
back as seven years ago, But the 
Jenner Committee had just enough 
copies for the files, copies which 
had escaped the bonfires. 


After all; you have to rewrite 
history if you try to fashion a for-| 
jeign policy where our Russian ally 
| becomes thé enemy. and where the 
‘Chinese fighters against Japan also 
become an “enemy.” 

But I have a hunch. History 
cant be thrown out the window 
so easily. And all those guys from 
Love company and a_ thousand 
more such anies will be wise 
to the Jenners, the McCarthys and 
the de Toledanos. 


Labor Cuts 


billion defense appropriation bill, 
jmuch of which goes to profits for 


industrial giants, the House was |) 
busy Die lh another $1 ‘million 
off for -already crippled Labor/** 


Pilots Vote. 
_CHICAGO-(FP) — Over- 1 2000 


- |seLecrep "Tv AND MOVIE 
to| TV 


Massachusetts; Charles | Sig 


, Movie: Candles At Nine (5) 8 


+-it. The other two are Manning 


time—Hitler and Hirohito and Mus-} y, 


General Motors Corp. and other} 


GUIDE 


SATURDAY, JULY 10 

On the Carousel-Children’ ‘ ‘Show 
ron Cts Show (2) Noon 

od 

Movie: High eo Hero (5). _ 
“1 pm far 

Baseball: Dodgers-Phila, (9) 1: 95 

— Giants-Pittsburgh (11) ° 

Camera Three (2) 2 

Italian Movie. (7) 2:30 

Shakespeare on TV (2) 2:45 

Racing from Aqueduct (2) 4 

geen Youth Wants to Know (4) 

Stage.Door-Variety (2) 8 


} 


(British) 
Movie: Our Town (7) 8. Thornton 
Wilder 


Saturday Night Revue (4) 9 

Boxing—Amateur Bouts (7) 9 

Spotlight on Harlem (7) 10 

Movie: Spy in Black, 1938 British 
Film (4) 11:15 ° 

Movie: Walk in the Sun (Lewis 

2 sac film) (2) 1:00 am 


| SUNDAY, Y ll 

Hopalong idy (4) 11:30 

Draw with Me (4) 11:45 

a : Youth Wants to Know (4) 
——e Giants-Pittsburgh (11) 
Baseball: Dodgers-Phila. (9) 2 


Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
|Rocky (5) 4:45, File for Children 


| 


THE WEEK IN C 


© GOP Candidate 


THE JUSTICE Department 
has been compelled to begin in- 
vestigations of three of its anti- 
Communist infofmers for per- 
jury, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
syndicated columnists revealed 
last week. One of course was 
Paul Crouch whose_contraaict- 
ory testimony has ep ee 
convictions which the Justice 
+ Department secured by utilizing 


Johnson and Leonard Patterson 
whose sworn testimony that Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche was a member 
of the Communist Party was re- 
jected by a government loyalty 
board. Increasing national at- 
tention toward the government's 
reckless use of professional 
stoolpigeons, brought about by 
these revelations, promoted the | 
staid New York Times to assign 
its top political reporter, W. H. 
wrence, to make a study. of 
the subject. He that an 
untold amount of funds are be- 
ing expended for a host of in- 
formets, tipsters and spies. 


Rep. Clifford ma (R-NJ) Re- 
publican candidate for the U.S, 
Senate, announced last week 
that if elected he would vote 
to remove Joe McCarthy as 
chairman of the, Senate investi- 
gating necaae we 


The Federation of American 
Scientists has called: for an over- 
haul of the Government’s secu- 
rity system as an aftermath to 
os branding .of atomic scien- 


risk. The scientists urged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: to name a bord 
_ of citizens to “reform” the sys- 
tem and to order government 
security boards to r to “se- 
' riously entertain” any charge 


PITTSBURGH (FP).—This city’s 
pay ot transportation strike ended 
700 AFL 


trolley operators and 
a drivers employed by 


the Pitts- 
work. 


: 


“What at in se War Saas Quiz :NI 


Author Meets the €ritics (5) 9 
Movie: Odette (British) (13) 11 


Baseball: Giants-Pitts WMCA 1:25 : 
Baseball: Dod — WMGM 


RADIO 

SUNDAY, JULY 11 

Galileo—Play with Walter Hamp- 
‘World Musie Festivals WCBS. 
Festival of Opera-Tosca by Puccini 
Giants-Pitts. WMCA 1:55 


American Forum of the Air (4) 4 Dodgers-Phila. WMGM 2 
Yankees at’ Wash. WINS 2:25 


Canédian Symphony WOR 4 


® Three Stoolies Under Fire 


‘|. Sts.) GR 9.7819. 


Hall of Fame (4) 5 

Super-Circus {7) 5 

Youth Takes A Stand (2) 5: 

| Meet the Press (4)-6 

You Asked for It (7) 7 

Mr. Peepers—Wally Cox (4) 7:30 

Movie: Stars Look Down (British) 
(9) 7:30 

Toast of the Town (2) 8 

Summer Comedy Hour (4) 8 

Philco Playhouse (4) 9 

Movie: Tomorrow the World (9) 
~ 9. Anti-Nazi film 


Movie: Thief of Bagdad (S-id 
Sh 


SATORDAY: JULY 10 


| 


- 


j 


Aabesinteries | in Science WCBS 3: 15 6 
Spotlight on Paris WNBC 7 
Baseball: Yankees at Wash. WINS 


8:25 


den WNBC I 
1:05 
WOR. 1:30 


IVIL LIBERTIES 


Hits McCarthy ~ 


similar to that made against Op- 
penheimer. 


A ban against the pro-labor 
film, Salt Me the Earth, was de- 
nounced by the Chicage Daily 
News. A showing of the film at 
a local theatre ing: ‘sited | 
when protested ey American 
Legion officials and ~ pro-fascist 


groups. 
* 


AFTER DEFEATING a move | 


to bury a resolution attacking 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 400 dele 
egates to the Oregon Federation 
of Labor passed the anti-Mc- 


6:30 bs 
Sunday With la WNBEC 8. 
Author Meets Critics WOR 9:30 
Meet the Press WNBC 10:30 : 


|MOVIES 


Man as We a Million (British) Sut- | 


Seater bene (Russian) Stanley 

This is Cinerama, Warner 

Student Prince, Radio City 

Major Barbara & Rygmalion, 
Thalia—Sat. only 

Bitter Rice & ‘Anna (Italian) 


Heights 
Genevieve (British) 8th St. Play- 
house 


Im: of Being Raced (Brit- 


ish), Beverly, Sun-Tues. 


Lili, 52nd St. Translux 


Little. Fugitive, Alden—Sat. only 
Malba, Empress, Sat-Sun. 

The Stranger, Symphony, Sat-only 
Sutter's Gold, Club Cinema, 430 
Ave. of Americas, Sat-Sun 8:30 
and 10:30 } 


RAMA age 
Major Barbara, G. B. Shaw, Green- 
wich Mews, 141 W. 13 Wed. 
through Sun. eves 8:30 ~ 
Remarkable- Mr. Pennypacker, 
Coronet 
Golden Apple. Alvin 
‘Kismet, Ziegfeld _ 
Carousel, NY City Center 
MUSIC 
Stadium Concerts, Lewisohn Sta- 
dium. Kern-Hammerstein Night 
_=concert performance of Show 
Boat—Sat.. night 


FOR GHILDREN 
Bronx Children’s Zoo, Branx Park. 
Daily 10 am-5 pm; Sun & hols. 
10 am-6:30 


. 


a pm. 
_ |Bklyn Children’s Museum, Bklyn 


Ave. & Park Pl. Sat 10-5; Sun 
and hols. 1-5 
Gilbert Hall of Science, 25th & 5th | 
Ave. Mechanical exhibits—Chil- 
dren may operate by pushbut- 
ton. Sat. 9:30 to 5. No Sun. 
Museum of City of NY, 5th Ave. 
at 104 St. Sat 11-3. FREE 
Museum of Natural: History, Cen- 
Pak W. at 79 St. FREE 
Planetarium — Central 
tut W. at.79 St. Sat—11 am-2 
3, 4, 5, 8:30. Sun & hols—2, 3, 


Shopper's Guide 


Carthy declaration by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

The resolution denouncing 
the Wisconsin senator and de- 
manding that the Senate force 
him to reveal his financial activ- 
ities was introduced by William 
“Big Bill’ Way, head of the 
Portland Central Labor Council 
and business agent of Boiler- 
makers Local 72, 

. * 
| Mrs. Anita Vigoda, Progres- 
sive Party for candidate for Con- . 
gress at Newark, N.J., charged 
that the House Un-American 
committee is opening a witch-. 
hunt in that city this summer 


oa try ip take the heat alk tke] : 
| Vector Laboratories; 


Republican party after the Hoff- 
man. scandals.” 


Classified Ads. 


ROOM TO WENT 


FURNISHED 100m for single person. Near 
+ yarn =f train, ee Cal 
3-3 


__FOR BALE 


cT—Famous . make. Reg. 
% off—$12.30. Standard 
143 + 4th Ave. (13 & 14 


TENNIS RA 
$20.50. Spec. 
Brand Dist., 


—- 


tokens for subway viders, 
SERVICES 
(Painting). 


JOB > well deus: painting contractor; Jack 
Rosen—GI 8-7601. Free estimating. 


MOVING AND IND STORAGE 


1 hour free-parking or 


"Moving and Storage" 


MOVING ©@ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


wor tra ave GR 7.2457 


19 E. tth St. 
EFFICIENT °¢ RELIABLE 


ebbed, relined, ee 
mee eens. home. 


*Seenkiees repaired, rage ok 
reuphoistered, rubber 


9AM. to 1 PM. . 


————— 


—— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New Yerk 3, N.Y. 


Sales © Installation © Service 


| WERE © BLOCKS OFF TIMES 89. 
Yugoslav-American 
Home 
eS 
movies, dances, banquets, meetings _ 


405 WEST 41st ST. ~| 


SPIKE’? MOVING ‘and, and. pick-up. service, 
y, 
tance jobs. UN N 4-770: 


ws 


aay On sommenal ee Ae: 


Bt gueeenast 


Railways Co. seat back to 
We extend our deepest sympathy to 


ticipatin vote ordered 


inion dots "Asene (APY) in pro- 


ns ol # Civil Bp henner 
, t wou pilots 
a Slew an wie 


eit] eats 


American Airlines. pilots were per- | 


with a wage increase. _ 
LEON AND .THELMA «| 
_ AND FAMILY . 
on the death of their 


FATHER 


eeteee> 


| madever, “Etta, Sonia, Jule 


“MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS | 
a 1410 rik ras AVE. 


pth. iat to: 
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By ELIHU S. HICKS 
: HOW MANY CONVICTIONS 


ueens District Attorney T. Vincent 


has ob- 


tained with the aid of blackjack and rubber hose “confessions” will probably never be tallied, 
but enough have come to light within the past few months to warrant re-examination of 


everyone of his rom ne | 

The confession b vor Francis 
Roche several wee to the 
murder of -seafnan Edward E. 


Bates. on — 1958, brought 
the issue to public’s attention, |troduced in court had been beaten 


An innocent man, Paul Pfeffer had ‘out of him. 
SUMMER RESORTS 


IDEAL FAMII.Y RESORT. Private lake, 

boating, fishing, children’s ‘counselor, 

plentiful and delicious food. June $35, 

Ca’ Manya Hamburger evenings, CL 

6-7673; Jeffersonville 212R. July 4 week- 
~—3 days $21. Pine Lake Lodge, 
oza Lake, N.Y. © 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
New! 100-foot natural pool. Children’s 

radise. Campfires, barn dances. sports, 
ood galore. Artistic rooms. Adults $38. 
Children %. rate to 12. Booklet. ‘Tel. 
Callicoon : 321. J2. 


been ioavicted and sentenced to 
a prison term of 20 years to life, 
on his conviction, despite his 
charge that the “confession” in- 


CAMP: KINDERLAND : 


ON SYLVAN LAKE, N.Y. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6-16 
4 and 6 weeks periods available ' 


A Children’s Camp 


= on eee 


combining progressive Jewish edu- 


cation with interracial living. 


Fall program ef land and water 
sports. Cultural theme: 300 years 
ef Jewish contributions te Amer- 


ican democracy pertrayed through 
seng. dance and play. } 
Adult accommodations at 
CAMP LAKELAND 
Offices: 1 Union Square —, 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 

Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 

Pree Boating @ Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open Ali Year 


Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


a Pst. es tte fh UCC he hee) hel —- -? _ = 
vs ww w ’ _ 7 7 
aad aad Ss ss ded | vw wr oS . AAA aed aad baal ww wt 
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Last week Quinn -was forced to. 
reopen the cases of two more 
Queens youths, convicted of a $95 
robbery on the basis of corffessions 
they claimed had been beaten out 
of them. 


THE YOUTHS, Wilbur Mapp, 
20, of 24-47 1lth St., and Walter 
Wilkerson, 17, 41-06 10th St., 
Long Island City, were scheduled 
to be ‘sentenced last Friday in 
Queens County Court. Their at- 


ltorney, John F. X: Sheridan, de- 


manded the cases be reo pened 
Meanwhile, in the July 5, 1952 

murder of Mrs. Jose 

23-year old Mineola expectant 


seen ys ~ -_——_—, eee — 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
Interesting programs and activities. Beau- 
tiful swimming pool. All sports facilities. 
Day nursery. Special children’s activities. 
Arts & Crafts. Folk & Social Dancing. 
Att. Organizations: Inquire about our 


ie | 


Camp Midvale 


MIDVALE, N. J 
TErhuze 5-2160 


rates for picnics & ontings. 


CAMP UNITY] 


FAVORITE INTERRACIAL RESORT 
WINGDALE, N.Y. 


Vacation in greater comfort 
Weekly rate $42 and $45 
Special Deluxe Accommodations 

Available 

Modern Day Camp @ New Casino 

Outstanding Dramatic and 
Musical Productions 
MARGARET ‘ McCADEN 

Cultural Director 


Presenting: Saturday, July 10 
“A PIECE OF STRING” 
ALICE CHILDRESS 
Dramatic Director 
ARTHUR ATKINS 
Musical Director 


Inquire abeut -group rates. Make 
reservations at: N.Y. effice—i Union 


Sq. W., N.Y.C.. Reom 616—or call 
53-6960. 


ic“UD, CONN. 


Tel: Ridgefield 6-6548 
INTERRACIAL 


OPEN FOR THE 
SUMMER SEASON 


@ Speciai Family Budget rates for 
parents with children for season 
and by the month. 


@ Competent counselor supervision 
in Day Oamp. 


@ Luxurious accommodations. 
@ Renowned artists. 

@ Elaborate programs. 

@ Sport activities. 

@ Swimming. 

@ Dancing nitely. 


New York City office: 225 W. MM St. 
Reom 1007, New York, N.Y. Telephone: 
| Cliickering 4-5685 


CAMP LAKELAND 


(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) 


* NADYNE BREWER and a fine cultural and social staff 
* Richard Newman — Musical Director 
*® Marray Lane and his orchestra 
Excellent food prepared under supervision of Lea Kitzes 
. FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
Special rates: $6 to $10 per day 
$6 per day in Kinderland De Luxe Dormitory 


Por a vacation or weekend that offers a full program of activity as well as a 
restful atmosphere, make reservations NOW at CAMP LAKELAND, 1 Union 


Square West, N. Y. 
Day Camp for Children AL 5-6283 


— ~ 


ee 


—— ~ 


ee” 


Everyone, Simply Everyone at ‘Your Resort’ 
will be reading the 


DAILY WORKER 


'& THE WORKER 


= SPECIAL VACATION OFFER ’ 
ee 1 to Labor Day__._ $3.50 


: 


mother, one youth is today in jail 


‘on the basis of a “confession-by- 


blackjack” while another has a 
uarter million dolfr suit against 
e City for being eves ay 

who demanded he 13: the 
murder. 

e Oliver Leonard Freeman, now 
19, went to trial on Feb. 16, 1953, 
with the full knowledge that the 
District Attorney was not in the 
least interested in seeing justice 


| performed, 


' 
' 
| 


* 

THE JAMAICA AND BROOK- 
LYN detectives had made that 
clear when they chained Freeman 
to a steam pipe and punched and 
kicked him until he gave accept- 
able answers. District Attorney 
Quinn |‘ had made it equally clear 
on Sept. 9, 1952, when Sug 


'clared openly: 


“I will ask the Grand Jury for}. 


back: with a guilty. 


a first degree murder i t. 
The death penalty is automatic on 
conviction. He'll never walk the 
streets again if I can help it.” 
Throughout the trial, which 
lasted three weeks, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorneys James P. McGrattan 
and Benjamin Jacbson / effectively 
blocked every attempt by Free- 
man’s lawyers to prove he had 
been beaten into confessing. 
_ Despite the D. A.’s obstruc- 
tion. Freeman's attorneys, George 
Washington Herz, Mrs. Florence 
Lucas and Miss Katherine Bitses, 
were able to expose so many holes 
in the case against Freeman that 
the all-white, all-male. jury delib- 
erated for 13 hours and then came 
verdict. on a 
lesser charge:* first. degree -man- 
slaughter, ee: than murder. 


WHILE THE DETAILS ‘of the 
Pfeffer, Freeman; Mapp, Wilker- 
son and Saunders cases are raising 
serious 
of the 
office, Poss $ own record would ; 


to hold public, office. 
Quinn, himself, is now under 


two agree me for  at- 


volved in with the Gov- 


‘emment while he (Quinn) was a 
Con 


gressman. 
Despite the serious charges 
against him, Quinn .continues as 


uestions on the operation 
Oueens District Atipeagtd . 


| 
31 


uestion of whether he'l 
is Stee 


torney’s fees from a client in-| 


Queens District Attorney on hey: 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


the district, stepped up night and 
day activity at his three club head- 
quarters, and held the first of his 
street corner rallies. The initial 
burst ..of rewrerey aS activity 

resaged a whirlwind campaign in 
this < four months during which 
the former Congressman hopes~to 
shatter once and for all the con- 
tinued Tammany-Republican grip 
on the district as reflected in the 
bi-partisan renomination of reac- 
tionary incumbent Rep. James G. 
Donovan. 

Marcantonio's sodad 
weeks of growing | 
his intentions. ittedly the 
single strongest olliieal figure in 
the heavily populated Italian- 
American; Puerto Rican, Negro, 
German and Irish-American work- 
ingclass .community, Marcantonio 
had held off his announcement un- 
til after the major parties: had act- 
ed, | 

*® 


DESPITE the widespread anti- 
pathy to Donovan in the district 


Saree 


\\: |and the resistance by a sizable 
\\ {bloc of Democratic leaders to his}; 
wi |nomination the Tammany machine 
~| again named him in a brazen gang-| ¢ 


up with the GOP ‘to duplicate the 
1950 and 1952 steamroll. In 1950 
Marcantonio lost to the three-par- 
ty conspiracy behind Donovan 

The Donovan record has so ap- 
palled rank and file voters of ev- 
ery party that the Liberals this 
year bowed to the community 
pressure. and broke with the Dem- 
ocratic-Republican gang-up. The 
reactionary Congressman faces a 
Democratic primary fight from 
Casper H. Citron, former Small 
War Plants Administration, who is 
appealing for labor support and 
is concentrating on Donovan's con- 
sistent support of Eisenhower | 

* 

IN ANNOUNCING his candi- 
dacy to a room-full of reporters 
at his East Harlem home, Marcan- 
tonio said he would run as an in- 
de-| dependent candidate on the basis 
of his 14-year record in Congress 
“and on the issues of the day.” The 
former chairman of the American 
Labor Party who resigned that 
post and membership in the ALP 
last November, heads the Inde- 
pendent Good Neighbor Party in 
the 18th C.D. 

The -Marcantonio letter to the 
voters said nominating petitions) 2. 
would begin circulating on Aug. 


law fer independent candidates 
to begin collecting signatures. Ex- 
posing Donovan's reactionary, rec- 
ord of “ “neglect and misrepresenta- 
tion” in Congress, 
said: ‘ 

“Notwithstanding Donovan's 
record, the -political bosses have 
again entered into a political gang- 
up: They have sought. to dictate 
Donovan's nomination to the Re- 
publican and Democratic voters. 
“They have so rigged the law 


ELECTION OUTLOOK 
FOR 1954 


George Blake Charney 
Wednesday; July 14 — 6:30 P.M. 
YUGOSLAV AMERICAN: MALE 
40s W. 41-St., N.Y.C. @ Adm. 49¢ 
Ausp: Garment Freedom of Press Comm | 


16, the first.day permitted under) 


Marcantonio| — 
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VITO MARCANTONIO opened nis caiiliaanes to return 
to Congress from the 18.C.D. last ot wok, He distributed more - 
than 20,000 copies of his decision to thse registered voters of 


ulation on: ° 


as to prevent me from entering 
these primaries and thereby de- 
prived you. of a full and free 
choice, They ‘have attempted to 
force you to vote ‘yes’ for Dono- 
van on. Election Day. whether you 
want him or not. ,' 


Congress as~ an ind 
the basis of my record of 14 years 
in ess and: on the issues of 
the day. My record is my plat- 
orm. 
* 

THE’ FORMER CONGRESS- 
MAN then outlined some of the 
principles of his campaign pro- 


“I have fought for world peace. 
This issue must be won or the 
world will be reduced to a heap 
of . ashes. 7 

“I have fought to guarantee 
the protection of the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution for all people 
irrespective of race, color, creed 
or political affiliation. This issue 
must be won or the freedom of 
every American will be destroyed. 

“I have fought for labor, hous- 
ing, health, schools and to extend 
economic and social security to all 
the people of our country. This, 
too, must be won if our nation is 
to survive. 

“I Rave at all times sought to 
help those in distress and in need. 
I have made the people’ s prob- 
lems my problems.” 

Marcanotnio advised the voters 
not to sign any other petitions-now 
being circulated or to vote on Pri- 
mary Day because “if you do then 
you cannot sign to os my name - 
on the ballot.” 


8A tURDAY 
Manhattan 

CLUB CINEMA. presents “Sutter's. 
Gold,’’starring Edward Arnold and Lee 
Tracy. An exciting film about the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. Air-cooled. 1 show 9 
p.m. (no Sun. during the sum~- 
mer). gg rane (coe. oth St.) wien, 


Fifth Ave. Volunteer” eon 
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